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Foreword 


The publication oiPerspecttvesin?eTsonaUtyTheo>yxcp 
resents a real landmark in international cooperation among psy. 
choiogists Except for the reports of the various psychological 
congresses held over the years, this is the first important tcnturc 
m such cooperation, with a truly international character both 
in Its contents and m its contributors It is also the first major 
volume to be issued under the auspices of the International Onion 
of Scientific Psychology, with all royalties generously allocated 
to the Union in order to aid m the development of further 
mtemational contacts and cooperation Emerging djrcctl> from 
a symposium held in Montreal on the occasion of the Fourteenth 
International Congress of Psychology, it has been expanded 
ihiovsh rhe initiative and Soresight of the editors, Dr Henry P 
David and Dr Helmut von Bracken, and the willingness on the 
part of many psychologists from man> lands to join m the 
undertaking The result is a credit to the editors and contnbutors, 
and a source of sincere gratification to the Internationa! Union 
of Scientific Psjchology 

As MacLeod has noted, this international organization (ihe 
lUSP) was founded m i95’i in Stockholm on the occasion of the 
Thirteenth International Congress Its first president vas Profcj 
sor Henri Pi^ron of the College dc Trance and the ^rntirur de 
Psychologic, Pans, and its first Scerctarj General Professor H 
S Langfcid of Princeton Un»crsit> Ac the Montreal Omercss 
three jears later, Professor Jean Piaget of Gcne\a and Paris 
Was elected president to hold office until the nett Congress, 
which will be held m Bnisscls Belgium in 1957 It comists of 
t\vcnt> one member associations from the following countries 
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Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Norway, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, United States, Uruguay, and Yugo- 
slavia, It enpys consultative status with UNESCO and has been 
receiving from that organization a generous annual subvention 
which facilitates many of its activities, including the holding of 
meetings and congresses, such as the one in Montreal, of which 
this volume is a direct and significant result. 

The International Union of Scientific Psychology statutes 
include, as one of the aims of the Union, the following article: 


To connibute to the development of mtellectiial exchange and scien- 
tific relations bevween psychologists of different countries and in par- 
ticular to the organization of International Congresses and other 
meetings whether general or specialized on subjects to be determined. 

The present volume is a definite and important step in the 
reaction of such inteUectual exchange. In the name of the 

STen d® « is a pleasure to 

this tndv imf ePP/eeiadon to all the contributors to 

«:.ctrsT“®g^o"tS'tfV"' 

scientific competence in bighg this t“kT “ “Tf 
plction. It is honed thur ^ ^ j ^ ^ successful com- 


Otto Klineberg 
Columbia University 
Secretary General 
International Union of 
Scientific Psychology 



Editors’ IVote 


^ms THIS FIRST VOLUME of the International Union goes to press, 
we are happy to ackno\vledgc; Gordon W. AJlport’s original 
suggestion of European Characterology as a topic for the Four- 
teenth International Congress; the support of the Program Com- 
mittee led by Robert B. MacLeod; and the readiness of our 
colleagues to participate in a joint venture. 

Much appreciation is due Henry W. Brosin, Director of the 
University of Pittsburgh’s Western Psychiatric Institute, for 
generously arranging secretarial assistance. Similar support was 
subsequently provided by Jacques S. Gottlieb, Director of the 
Lafayette Clinic, Detroit. Manuscripts were typed and retyped 
by Phyllis Godin, Isabelle Hasenbanic, Annette Lakatra, and 
Frieda Strauss. Rita Senf read each chapter and provided saga- 
cious editorial assistance. Tcma David assisted greatly through all 
phases of the planning and production process, providing much 
encouragement and support when editorial demands seemed par- 
ticularly difficult or time-consuming. 

Rcn6 Wellek translated his brother’s p.ipcr; M. D. Wall did 
the same for Rene Zazzo. Leo Ganders aided in the translation 
of several manuscripts. The Scientific Monthly kindly granted 
permission to reprint portions of an article by Else Frenkel- 
Brunswik. 

By unanimous agreement between editors and contributors 
all royalties will be paid directly to the Treasurer of the Inter- 
national Union of Scientific Psychology, for the e.Tprcss purpose 
of furthering international endeavors. 

Within broad limits, indiWdual contributors had complete 
autonomy in preparing their chapters, commentators were free 



editors’ note 


to criticize whatever they wished, including each other. While 
we must assume responsibility for final arrangements, we saw our 
task as primarily one of polislung translations, smoothing papers, 
and maintaining some sort of editorial consistency. Words were 
changed, but not their intent. The resultant divergencies in theory 
and method, at times strongly expressed, should appeal to all 
who seek fresh perspectives. 


Trenton cmd Marburg 
October, 


H.P.D. 
H. V. B. 
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Gordon W. Allport 


I 

European and 
American 
Theories of 
Personality 


PERSPECTIVES 

1'he title of this cosmopolioin volume is well chosen. Each 
successive chapter provides a fresh perspective on current the- 
ories of personality. Many lands and many points of view arc 
represented. Since the international integration of psychological 
science is overdue, wc should be grateful to the editon for pre- 
paring a volume that will help to hasten the process. 

A precondition of integration Is mutual understanding. Un- 
fortunately, the course of understanding suffered a grievous set- 
back during the era of depression, dictatorship, and n*ar. We 
are only now making some recovery; but the recovciy seems 
to me somewhat one-sided. On the whole, I suspect, European 
psychologists know more about current American developments 
tlian Americans know about European developments. If true, 
this is a curious situation, for a generation ago scarcely any 
American psychologist considered himself adequately trained un- 
til he had spent a prcdoctoral or postdoctoral year in Dirope. 
Now the rabies seem turned. European ps>'choIogists arc visiting 
American shores in greater numben than ever itefore, while 

(S) 



PERSPECTIVES IN PERSONALITY THEORY 

fewer American students go abroad for psychological training. 
Many of those who remain at home read neither French nor Ger- 
man nor any other European language. Most foreign books and 
journals that succeed in reaching our libraries remain on the 

tfTr “r provmcial- 

nlhftoirf it. “We have 

nothing to learn from European psychology ” 

meretyC “it” 

4 y Nor do I 

facts may be, of one Whatever the 

cause of its international r^h istimt >>o- 

rcad, especially by youneer Am ■ ^ widely 

not had the benedt of study ’‘"''"““Sfats who have 

^ My present assignment— an rl T « 

giving it to me-is to suggest so h editors for 

on the perspectives here presented T !! Perspective 

to compare theoretical develoomp ° ° fiecomes necessary 
^cularly to make comparisonsTen countries, par- 

However, such'col^r'" ^orld arid the 

cent y we have lived through an grave danger. Re- 

national and racial character have ^ee "" differences in 
SvT ^~nal 

^inly we must not make rh. ^ ''"'"''dfic inteeritv C.r 

stands for so character is a da Personahty. 

”™ts in thcorirou * '™*‘ IndnbitabvThr''^'’'’ 
PWchologist wnni/ ^ I Wish thai- ^ ^ national 

“ions in different,™*' '"“™e contenr' {’"“'■"P”'"’ 
■nent, end precisely wta wha 105!'“^“ P*''' 

are ^ theoretical niost nrom- 

gnidance wc canTi””'^^^ '^"iployed iT interpreta- 

of the eutu . nnpression. 

volume b„ee,pte 3 t,, ■ 

• ■" "nnpetmg SwilS “P" 


and 



ETOOPEAN and AMERICAN THEORIES OF PERSONAEtTY (j) 

United States, wntes ‘ The dominant American view belmes in 
tte ^oK unhmited flexibihty of the human personahty, shaped 
by the Jife history and social mflnences There is a great deal of 
emphasis on ■reacuons to stress' and ‘mterpeisonal relauons’ 
In Switzerland there is more of a behef in the relative constancy 
of the basic character structure, sociology is not as fully deiel- 
oped, and rather more importance is ascribed to genetics, charac- 
terology, ana constitutional psychiatry” The same pomt is 
made by Wolff, who draws on etymology to support his argu- 
ment WolfF contrasts the American preference for the term 
personahty” with the European preference for “character" and 
characterology" (an “ology” seldom named m America) Amer- 
icans, he concludes, are attracted to the mjsl imphcations (per- 
sona), and Europeans to the deeper implications of engraving 

(xt^flaKTTfp) 

Shall we then say that by and large American theorists mcw 
personahty in terms of outer behavior, surface attributes, motor 
components, interpersonal relauons, and modihability? Do Euro 
peans, by contrast, adhere to concepts of deep disposition, con- 
stitutional deferminauon, structural firmness, rclatne indcpend 
ence of society, and t/ierefore rclauve unmodifiability? Tins 
tempting bifurcation, though it contains a kernel of truth, is cer- 
tainly too broad We find many exceptions Why» for example, 
if America is motor and bchavionsuc, has it dc\ eloped so little 
theory respecting expressive bchaxior" Would it not seem more 
logical, if Europe is “deeper,” to find Europe preoccupied ^\jth 
projective methods, and America preoccupied with expressive 
methads^ Jn sctirsl fact the situatjon seems almost reversed And 
why IS It that the development of ps>chotechnoIog>. which is 
surely motor, pracUcal, and mchorauve, is more advanced in 
Europe than in technological America^ 

Before we pursue the matter further Jet us rake 
protest made by Franks m his chapter on •Personahrv Theorj 
m Britain” He objects strongly, and quire nghtl>. to painting 
all European theories w^th a single brush There ma\ 
trends, he thinks, but scarcclv a Single European trend ce a v 
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not if Britdn is included in Europe. In his review of British de- 
velopments he points out that, with a change of investigators’ 
names, these developments could be considered fairly typical of 
^ at IS ^pening m the United States. The same kinds of theo- 
o^nal^c, factorial, positivistic, projective, and inter- 
case seem! 

?a:rds:Zd"^X^^^ 

pression. bibhography strengthens this im- 

Anglo-American trenS^Eiig appreciably different from 

Zazzo depict features that are rh ^ ^ Bracken, Roser, and 
tries and of the tvestern Eurn„r"r'“‘' 

Wcllek does not make his comifa While 

tepds the Phenomenologicararoro‘’'h 
tp«k.ng (and „thea £„ ® “ W™* » typical of German- 
itWioristics and mathematical ™ ftom the 

cal » Tu- ^ scientific,” the Coni'- ^ ° ) ^Beorizing 

'3's « imeresting assertion t ?'"' “phaosophi- 
that m- n *“= rio^Te?r,„r'''“'’' « tetum 

e eUtel'l tyPMl of An\rT''^“''°" 

mmse nl ™ e" <>* 'he Conti* "'■^“man countries 

■“rional charactetti« W-T"”' 'Si 

-'""rica; a vs:/" venture to 

K^dir.g the I ^'fference in ^,u^, 



EUKOPEAN AND AMERICAN THEORIES OF PERSONALITY ( 7 ) 

<m the Continent. This statement^ I think, is broadly true, in spite 
of extenave borrowings of theory back and forth across the 
iingJjsh Channel. 


The Lockean tradition, in brief, holds that man’s mind by 
nature is tabula rasa (environmcntalistic leaning); mind docs 
what It is made to do (a leaning toward reactivity and behavior- 
istics); its components are basically discrete (simple ideas), and its 
organization therefore a matter of cementing bonds (association- 
ism). While not all these doctrines are fully developed by Locke 
himself, his particular brand of empiricism paved the way directly 
for Hume, Hamilton, Mill, and later for objectivism. Darwin 
gave the tradition a functional turn, and borrowing from Freud 
gave it depth. JBut the tradition remains clearly traceable. 

By contrast, the Lcibnitzian and Kantian positions have been 
dominant and, in my opinion, are still dominant on the Continent. 
They are clearly reflected in present-day charactcrology. To 
Leibnitz, as to Kant, the intellect was perpetually self-active (not 
merely reactive). When Locke said nihil est in intclkctu quod 
non fuerit in senm, Lcibrutz gave bis famous retort , . . cxeipt: 
nisi ipse intellectus. To him, the inner and spontaneous v'orkings 
of the mind were at least as important as its content or productions. 
His concept of the self-activc monad easily became the “person” 
who with his entelechcivc strivings pursued a unique destiny (cf. 
Stem’s personalism). It was easy for such a unit to become dif- 
ferentiated into strata, the higher levels of which arc bent on 


autonomy and self-actualization. 

Parenthetically, let me speculate on the present popularim 
C.5 tb-eicy” to. Gconany. As Lcrsch and Gilbert 

show, the concept of hegemony or hierarchy in personality xs 
nothing new. It is found throughout the historj' of psycliolog)- 
from Plato onward. But suddenly the horrors of the mass-man 
uncovered by Hitlerism focused attention on the loucr animal- 
istic” strata of human nature. It thus became necessary- to ac- 
count for the baser as well as the more CTaked aspects of pewn- 
alitj-. Stratification throt}- helps to do so sshde presersmg .11 the 
essential features of a Lcibnitzian outlook. , . • -yj. 

Wc may point to the consonance cmting betueen thti 
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loot and tte basic theoteticai concepts of Gest* 

(dosntc, dynamic self-distiibntion. Prag«m). ™ay POin 
to the fact that the whole phenomenological approach is 
from the person’s ouuvard thrust into the world (not from 
passive responses to stimuli). Activity, not reactivity, is the key- 
note of most Continental conceptions of personality. 

While neither Kant nor Leibnitz was directly concerned with 
the nature-nurture controversy, it seems clear that by and large 
the emphasis on the constitutionally given (noted by several Con- 
tinental contributors) fits more readily into this general tradition. 
Stratification theories start with the assumption that much, if 
not most, of personality is given. Kretschmer, Pende, and Le 
Senne do the same. But at this point a word of caution is in order. 

In England, too, there has been a strong genetic and nativistic 
tradition (Galton, McDougall), and an American (Sheldon) ad- 
vanced and formalized Kretschmer’s typology and won for it 
considerable acceptance in the United States. Yet, all in ah, it 
seems safe to say that most American theories do not ascribe as 
large a role to constitution and native temperament, to inborn 
ability and disposition, as do Continental theories. 

Net every togfo-Ameiican theorist is a Lodrean, and not 
evej 0.„t,„e„,>l theorist is Leibnteian. But 1 am of the opinion 

Ivetl er r ® length 



EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN IHEOSffis OF J.HtS0NAUTY (f) 

to do. Yet wth Double tenacity CbntineDtal theorists (aod 
parucularly the German) focus upon wholeness even while they 
engage m the task of analysis. Straridcation theories are a clear 
in point. They aim to differentiate, yet to retain the whole, 
liie Mme goal marked the concepts of structure prevalent in the 
1920 s, reflected particularly in Stem’s personalism, in Krueger’s 
Strukturbegrijf i and in Wertheimer's application of Gestalt con- 
cepts to personality, e.g., radix, Lewin's view of the person as a 
differentiated region is another example of having your whole 
and analyzing it too. 

The school of Verstehen (which is not svidcly accepted or 
understood in Anglo-American countries) is a particularly bold 
attempt to preserve wholeness. To Spranger Verstehen means 
“to grasp events as fraught with significance in relation to a to- 
tality.” And to this school of thought the "totality” of a person 
is largely a matter of his system of values. Therefore, to under- 
stand any single act one must locate it within the personal value- 


context of the individual h'fc. Typologies pretend to cover (or 
nearly cover) the complete person. Finally, existentialism, re- 
ferred to in this volume by ^enberger and Buytendijk, places 
stress above all else on the acceptance of man’s complete sub- 
jective experience as the point of departure and of return. \Vhile 
Germany is surely the principal happy-hundng ground for 
wholes, the movements here mentioned have had wide currency 
on the Continent, and by contrast, relatively little popularity in 


Anglo-American lands. 

Candor compels us to say that most of these mD\cmcnts ha;e 
vTAt SMSpwvaa, QccasioaaU.y with scomA in England and 
in America. Yet, since the problem of wholes (organization) « 
inescapable, it is fair to ask how Anglo-Americans handle it. 
The question is too complicated to aimver here in full; but we 
may hazard the assertion that associationism in one form or 
another is the fashion. One hears much about conditioning, in- 
tegration, habit-hierarchies, and ccll-asscmblagcs. Asociationi^ 
is certainly more alive in Anglo-American countries (ban on 


Continent. 

There is also in America a not 


infrequent aiicmpt tn <(cny 
_ per- 
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sondity has is said to be due to fixed cultural demands, to the 
stability of stimuli within the environment, or to the recurrence 
of inte^rsonal contacts. Extreme situationism of this sort is 
oun in theories advanced by Coutu,® by much that goes on 
rader the name of “role theory, "u and in the writings of Sul- 
Mn w 0, for example, defined personality as “the relatively en- 
mng pattern of recnirent interpersonal sitnations which char- 

Slof'f^r ” dse as an epi- 

teadctmllunderst' ™rld of stimuli. (The 

endorse these solutions,) * ™ American writers 


JOINTS OF \TE\v 

^ diffcr£TlC6 Her ■ I 

marks viost Avierirr, meliorism and opti- 

mwatal approaches. WTtile th" T* f '“imisro in many 

- It IS also prominent 

Let me offer one or rnr 

“ ''irtually 

vhmmT "“'"te. A tvr, of th, 
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EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN THEORIES OF FERSONAUTY ( ,, ) 

Or take the course o( existenuahsm Its stress on the ac- 
eeptance of all truth, uiduding all pass.ous, conflict, guilt, umn- 
telhgibihties, hopelessness, could, I think, have developed only in 
Europe where the total, emstential, suffering, and self-active man 
IS the focus of attention While none of the authors m this volume 
gives a sustained account of esistential psychology it appeals in 
nearly every paper as an overtone Ellenberger and Buytendi;k 
speak of the intricate consequences of this movement for “psy- 
chiatric phenomenology” taking form m the Daseimmalysr ex- 
pounded by Binswanger, Kuhn, Boss, and Blum 

What form does existential therapy take in the United Scates- 
It IS, J think, most typically represented in the systematic itork 
of Rogers who, like European cxistcntiahsts, starts with the self- 
concept held by the sufferer But far from remaining content 
with the exploration and description of this state, Rogers starts 
both his theory and his therapy with the changing self concept 
in relation to the pauent’s commitments and plans for the future 
Here the therapeutic process gives a hopeful twist to CMStential 
"freedom " It is not a freedom doomed to fail when it encoun- 
ters "no exit” from life’s dilemmas The air is one of expecting, 
encouraging, and discovering successful solution 1 do not ivish 
to imply that existential analysis in Europe is burdened with 
hopelessness, but I doubt that it has the incorrigible buoyancy 
of the American approach 

Tillich has marked this peculiarly resilient nature of American 
courage "The typical Amencan,” he writes, "after he has lost 
the foundations of his existence, works for new foundations ”” 
Tilhch finds this response to the existential dilemma expressed m 
all the specificaUy American philosophies pragmatism, proci^ 
philosophy, the ethics of growth, progressive education, crusad 
mg democracy He might have added aU the hvely forms of 
therapy as well, ego psychology, non directive treatment, gu.d- 
once movements, counseling, end populnr literature which pr^ 
duces cn avalanche of books on peace of soul, maturity of mind, 
search for self, and on the power of positive thinking 

This passion for self-iniprovement in America (fort> -eight 
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million adults are enrolled in adult education courses) must have 
some impact on the theoretical perspectives held by American 
psychologists. Might we hazard the opinion that both in Amenca 
and in Europe theorists are, without fully knowing it, attempting 
to account for the types of “national character” most familiar to 
them? We have some evidence, for example, that college youth 
in the United States consider their highest value to be the devel- 
opment of a rich, full, well-rounded life; whereas in France, 
Germany, and Italy they place more emphasis upon intensity of 
inner experience and the formation of a definite character in spite 
of difficulties.^ It does indeed seem possible that theories of- muta- 
bility, reactivity, and meliorism are more appropriate to the 
types of personality found in the United States; whereas theories 

of innerness, fixity, and stubborn integrity are a better fit in 
Europe. 


SOCIAL INTERACTION 

American theories normally allow for social interaction to a 
greater extent than do Continental theories. (In this comparison 

cnrdin include British theories.) The person, ac- 

Z sTi ? “self-contained” but at 

theorie*; world about him.” Most Continental 

person- ’rnnrr self-contained quality of the 

The Amp theories his openness-to-the-world. 

rests on the for the interactional view no doubt 

hy James ^losophy and “social self” bequeathed 

champion^ by perspective is vigorously 

forced to rciect the n professional necessity are 

self-contained Two personality is completely 

the social system BntR ^ ^ ^s no more fundamental that 
gain complete insight enough, but we cannot 

interlocking sets of mine i ^ P'^^^t)nality unless we view th< 
of roles played by the individual in his man, 
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social relationships.* A man’s behavior is seldom, if ever, a func- 
tion of simon-pure inner traits; it is rather a response to, and 
Stimulus for, reciprocal behavior in others. 

Working from a different perspective, but reaching analogous 
conclusions, F. H. Allpott speaks of an “inside" and an "outside” 
view of structure. For example, we nay say of a certain woman, 
following the inside view of her traits or trends, that she is always 
trying' to be helpful; she is, m trait terms, a ^'generous soul." But 
this inside structure cannot manifest itself excepting in some outer 
event-structure; e.g., by taking a plant to a sick friend, by bring- 
ing cakes to a church supper, or by knitting warm girmcnts for 
needy children. She can be herself only through the medium of 
social inte/actio/js. Bur if taking the inside view of personality 
alone, i.e., viewing it as a stratified structure in its own right, is a 
hollow thing to do, taking the outside view alone is distinctly mis- 
leading. There could be no social system without individuals pos- 
sessing some memories, habits, traits, or other manifestations of 
internal structure. There could be no giving of plants, no baking 
of cakes, or knitting of garments, unless there were first a donor, 
baker, or knitter. While both the outer view and the inner view 
are essential, there is something altogether basic about the latter.* 

A sociologist might not like this reasoning but it comes natural 
enough to a psychologist, and particularly, if I am not mistaken, 
to the Continental psychologist. 

At the moment there seems to be a strong tendency among 


American psychologists to favor the outside view. Increasingly, 
conceptualizations of personality seem ro employ such analytical 
units as "role,” "interaction” (Bales), or "dnsit” (Coum s term 
for tendency-in-a-situation). or other outer-orimred units (such 
as “interpersonal relation”). In part this turn in theorizing re- 
sults from experiments which show repeatedly how big the gap 
can be benveen an individual’s alleged traits or nect^ and lus 
overt behavior which often varies sharply from sicuation to sit- 
uation. This realization is clearly expressed in a statemem made 
by Scars in his presidential address before the Amencan Psy-cho- 
logical Association in ipji, "There is no virtue in a dfsenpore 
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statement that a person possesses such-and-such a mit or need 

unless that statement is part of a larger one t describe a 

a specification of a kind of action to be performed. T ^ 
person as having ‘high emotionality’ or ‘low sensitivi y 
fuse anxiety’ is systematically acceptable only if ot 
are added that will, together with these interna person 
erties, specify what kind of behavior can be expecte 

under some specific circumstances.”’^^ verson 

It seems fairly evident that this tendency to empty t e 
(at least partially) and to view personality as mo es o 
interaction appears far more readily where the Lockean tra 
is strong than where the Leibnitzian tradition holds sway 
nitz’s monads, we recall, had no windows. They went ^ 
on their way oblivious of society. While Continenta t e 
have certainly inserted windows, still the emphasis on t e 
as such— on his self-contained nature, on the inside sys 

clearly prevails. mae’s 

It is in the context of this discussion, I think, that o 

proposal should be read. In his plea for more rese^ch 
ditions that change human character he hypothesizes i 
rates of change for different components of 
procession of social situations and demands alters some 
cncies more than others. For those who wish to hold to t e 
of the inner system, this way of stating the problem wi 
preferable to rushing headlong into a wholly interactiona 
ception of personality. One thing, however, is clear: every 
rist dealing with personality must take some sort of stan 
this issue. The issue, as I have said, seems well expressed in 
twin defining phrases; the person is “self-contained” but P 
to the world about him.” 


BRAIN MODELS 

Av^lo-American psychologists are currently more interested 
in ''brain models^' than are Continental psychologists. The pap^’’ 
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by Luthe in ^ volume is especially instructive in this matter 
It IS true, ^ Luthe's careful bibliography shows, that much of 
pamstakmg research on neural physiology is European: it 
IS likewise true that stratification theory (Lersch and Gilbert) 
specifically calls on neurological evidence to establish its case; 
yet the most vocal advocates of neurological speculation in which 
to anchor theories of personality hVe in America. In tins con- 
nection one thinks of Krech, Klein, Tolman, Hcbb, the cyber- 
neticists, and others. 


In general the neurological urge in Anglo-American psy- 
chology is traditional. The reflex arc, the switchboard analog)', a 
neurological image of the integrative process, have all been stand- 
bys, especially as sanctioned by Watson, Sherrington, and Hull. 
It is true that some movements have had little use for brain 


models, e.g., psychoanalysis, factorial studies, and certain ultra- 
positivistic approaches, such as represented by Skinner. At the 
same time, there is something congenial to Anglo-American psy- 
chology in assuming (and in searching for) neural equivalents 
of psychological processes. Special adulation is given to investi- 
gators such as Cannon, Lashicy, and Penficid, who clarify the 
functions of the ncurohumoral system and indicate its signifi- 
cance for psychology. It seems to be a special passion of Anglo- 
American psychologists to work wth concepts that arc opera- 
tionally dcnotablc, and a definable neurological or physiological 
process seems to satisfy this need. The strength of this passion 
for operational concepts is indicated in the present volume in 


the chapters by Franks and by E>’scnck. 

TbA dieCeceocc I am describing here is only relative.^ Tlierc 
certainly are exceptions to the trend noted. Anderson s con- 
ceptual chapter, dealing with the “dynamic reiating hetween the 
organism and the environment,” states propositions tint seem to 
appiy cquaiiy weii to hioiogical and ps)xhoiogicai (mowtii. home 
British and American writers have no use for spraiistive neuro - 
ogy and advocate a pureiy ps)-choIogicai psychoio^-. On the 
o^er hand, some workers on the Continent. - “f 
cation theorists, empioy the evidence and the pottuhtes of nturo- 
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lexical side of psychophysical equauon f »s to off r grea er 
amaction to Continental theories, the physical side to Anglo- 
American theorists. 


METHODOLOGY AND CREATIVITY 

The final, and clearest, comparison lies in the field of method- 
ology'. The ideal of rigorous positivism seems to prevail in 
Anglo-Amcricm psychology to a greater extent than it does on 
the Continent. 

On this point we are indebted to Eysenck for his forthright 
chapter, “Characterology, Stratification Theory, and Psycho- 
analysis: An Evaluation.” Eysenck flails mightily at “unscientific” 
characterology. In so doing he expresses the animus of many 
(but not all) Anglo-American psychologists. Eysenck wears no 
kid gloves, and does not expect those who disagree with him to 
wear them. He invites controversy; and controversy is the sine 
qua non of psychological progress. 

Eysenck levels three charges at German characterology; He 
finds it obscure, philosophical and unscientific, and addicted to 
knocking down straw men. 

To begin with the third charge-it is, 1 tlunk, partially justi- 
fied. Sortie Eviropcans show a certain condescension toward the 
New World.^ Specifically, in psychology, a professional villain 
occasionally is created who is a soulless mechanist, addicted to 
muscle uvicches, mathematics, and raw meat. Usually the villain 
is American, but he can be British. 1 recall that in my student 
days in Berlin, in the early years of the Gestalt school, 1 was 
forcibly struck by the lecturers’ almost universal habit of start- 
ing their discourse with a stabbing attack on Hume. As an ele- 
mcntarist and associarionist Hume was considered the incarnation 
of intellectual evil. The portrait was exaggerated, basicalira 
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caricature, but it served each lecturer’s purpose. Similarly, Amer- 
icm psychology was thought to contain nothing more than the 
primitive behaviorism of Watson. As such it was tossed over- 
board. Such oversimplification is, of course, regrettable since 
it destroys the possibility of fruitful detailed controvert. One 
cannot argue with a man of straw. Over-categorization (i.e., stere- 
otyping) is the essence of prejudice. But at the same time let us 
admit that exaggeration of an opponent’s position is a not un- 
common device. It may even have heuristic merit. 

Is the tendency to over-categorize all on one side.^ Do we not 
detect the same trend in Eysenck’s indictment.^ His opem’ng sen- 
tence reads; In recent years there has been growing up in Ger- 
many an approach to the problems of personality variously 
called charactcrology, stratification theory, or the phenomeno- 
logical approach.” He then proceeds to attack “the proponents of 
this viewpoint” on the three grounds menuoned above. Eysenck, 

I fear, is guilty of considerable over-categorization. Characterol- 
ogy, stratification theory, and phenomenology do not constitute 
a single viewpoint. There have been many varieties of characterol- 
ogy in Germany since Bahnsen first employed the term in 
his nvo-volume "Beilrage zut Charakterohgie, published in 1867. 
Stratification theory is only one of many brands of characccrol- 
ogy. And phenomenology has only a slight overlapping relation 
with either characterology or stratification theory. Leading phe- 


nomenologists (e.g., Brentano, Husserl, the Gestalt psychologists) 
had no interest in either characterology or stratification theory. 
It is scarcely fair to lump the three penpcctives into one. 

What ahont the charge that some of the perspectives repre- 
sented in this volume arc vague and “philosophical” and "un- 
scientific”? Such vagueness as e.\ists is certainly due in part to 
the exigencies of translation. It seems peculiarly difficult to render 
German psychological idiom into English. But Eyscnck^ mcans 
something more. He believes a perspective that ^ not saen- 
tiffc” may properly be called “philosophical.’ Evciy reader, 
at least every Anglo-American reader, will "'S’ 

stand what he means, and perhaps sympathize wnh his contention. 
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There is, however, a logical pirfall in this line of reasoning. 
To liimt science ro a matter of currently fashionable merhod is 
m arbitr^ttog ro do. Erymologically speaking, sciemh (like 
trimciiafr; has a far broader meaning (viz., knowledge). 
When one says, as do Eysenck and Franks, that to be accentable 

SeTaXt “scientifically established,” 
obtamed bv a ^^P^ef-restricting knowledge to material 
thrs • • • N epistemological outlook (in this case 

^--n the German and 
ophies (not between*Dhil’"''*'L bettveen two philos- 

are no less philosophical than'' ^ science). Factorial units 
both represent assumptions reg^dt^hlV^' 
personality based on arbitrarily aLLd 

The paper by Franks f T? ^ Postulates. 

inipottant criteria by which a"'^!! T “*'= more 

yecognized.” It is nseful to have tfe 

idea to Mow it faithfuUy when it Is i^'^’ ™ “ S°“‘* 

it is definitely resttMve t 1 is 

It leads us catefuUy to skirt all m • theories, 
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by Else Frenkel-Bruns^vik, anr^ v ^ Procedures. The pa 
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TOimnumcaoon Let me quote from the chapter by Weilek 
(whom Eysenck specifically attacks) “Not only can and should 
the phenomenologist satisfy the operationist by providing him 
with experimental and statistical evidence, but the operaoonist 
should also admit that his results, such as those from factor 
analysis, need the verification and interpretation of phenomenol- 
^Sy This conciliatory move on Wellek’s part is unfortunately 
neither appreciated nor reciprocated by his cntic Van Lennep’s 
chapter on “Projection and Personality" is itself proof that phe- 
nomenology IS not incompatible with strict method 

The scientific ideal which we all share—though we may de- 
fine It variously— has one serious charge against it. It has pro- 
vided practically none of the substance for current theories of 
personality. To state the matter differently, Anglo American 
theorists, who are more exactmg m methodology, arc shameless 
borrowers They have created few basic ideas of their own 
(apart from method), and have appropriated the heart of their 
theones from their “philosophical" colleagues on the Continent. 
Let us ask ourselves what would be left in Anglo American 
theories if we removed the more fruitful typologies (eg, Jung’s, 
Kretschmer’s, Spranger’s)^ Could we have built our extensive 
attitude research excepting on the foundations set by the Wurz- 
burg school’ Where docs our current interest m perception and 
projective tests come from’ Are not the basic psychometric and 
psychodiagnostic methods of Continental origin (Binct, Jung, 
Rorschach)’ So far as we handle problems of expressive be- 
havior, or develop theories of knowing other pcrsonaliucs, our 
concepts are importations E\en our work on smaH groups and 
interpersonal relations ow cs most to the creauve labors of Lewm 
He, as well as certain other innovators, became refugees m Amer- 
ica, but this fact does not belie the European origin of their 
contributions Existentialism, now influencing American thought, 

,s of Continental origin We arc deeply indebted to Pavim 
Adler, Stern. Janet, Pnget, all of whom instituted fundamenwJ 
ideas that were eagerly seized upon and dci eloped by Ang ^ 
American theorists Last, but not least, think of the carad^-sm 
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impact of Freudian theories of motivation, ego defense, an 
personality structure. Where would we be without them? 

It would be difficult to attempt to trace the reasons for this 
difference in creativity. Is the longer and richer cultural history 
of the Old World responsible for it? Or is there perhaps a 
certain merit in the tradition of loose and unscientific thinhing 
that provides new insights which later can be tested in countries 
having a harder empirical tradition? (It is interesting to note 
that EysencVs ow research has established the empirical validity 
of certain of Jung’s and Kretschmer’s insights.) On the whole 
it seems ungracious for western countries to hurl charges of 
vagueness and “philosophy” at those from whom they borrow 
so extensively in building their own theories. 

In America the opposition between creative insight and sci- 
entific method has sometimes been expressed in contrasting the 
roles of “clinical” and “experimental” (or “statistical”) psychol- 


ogy, Wyatt’s chapter reflects how keenly the problem is felt. 
Another particularly poignant example is the recently published 
debate of a leading clinician with himself. In an autobiographical 
fashion Rogers sets forth his mental conflict (a true American 
dilemma). On the one hand, as clinician, he knows that impor- 
tant leads for theory come primarily, if not exclusively, from 
obscr\'ing concrete personalities in action, giving special atten- 
tion to their phenomenological worlds. On the other hand, he 
feels keenly the need for irreproachable, repeatable, operational 
methods. After setting forth an agonized account of the conflict, 
^ c ^tes the conclusion he has reached in the following words: 
TcZ7r '' " of preventing me from deceiving myself in 

devebncd7r"Tr ^^^oh have 

t -i my material 

?”''»P^»■"y m this contexl that th, 

tests of EiEra(tcancT«c'"r'’ ^“‘“'’“m. research design 

themselves, hut as sutle r exist, not fo 

filing or hunch or hypothelh sub)ectiv 

fact.”'' >Pothesis of a person with the objectiv 
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In a very real sense Rogers* conflict with himself is but a 
miniature repetition of the conflict betv'een perspectives of the 
Old World and die New. The solution he reaches, if widely 
adopted, might help resolve the international strain. Excessive 
methodological purity, as advocated by some Anglo-Americans, 
can result in bigotry and sterility. On the other hand, if fresh 
insights, phenomenological deliverances, and hunches are freely 
allowed, disciplined method can at the proper stage help sift 
the wheat from the chaff. We need ideas before we can apply 
rigor. 


PERSONALITY AND 

GENERAL PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY 


The reader has surely noted that much of our 
dealt with general problems of psychology, not mete y 
theories of personality. Many chapters in thu >>00'; 

Why? It is because the specific condensation of 

into discrete patterns of personality cannot pro^ mccial 

the laws of mental life in general. 

focus of interest within general P^^hologicd theoiy^ 
there are schools of psychology, there arc inevitably cortespo 

ing schools of personality theory. America-we need an 

Indeed at the present tmie-at pc^onality 

explicit movement of prottst agw thtoty. Klein and 

theories apart from general ^e ° ^ statements as 

Kreeh. for example, view with functions."’ 

"personality influences cognitive ® these func- 

To them, personality cannot be it were a secret 

tions. One cannot speak of peiwnality ,®. channels of 
and separate center which 

learning, perception, cognition. ,.„r 

This line of rcasorong hdps to ^ connection with 

the topic of perception has loomed ' ^ ^nglc process 

research in personality. Klein argues that 
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is at wort in learning, cognition, and motivation (in all phases 
of personality), this process can be most clearly traced in a 
person’s habits of perception (his Anschauungen) 

Unless I am mistaken, a similar basic logic prevails in Europe. 
Interest in perception (phenomenology) is widespread, and no 
one seems to care whether the resulting research is regarded as 
a contribution to general psychology or to the theory of person- 
The line is hard to draw. There are indications everywhere 
that peoples perceptions (the Amchaiiungen, images, percep- 
tual structurings) vary appreciably with their needs, interests, 

Md values. Anxious people erect perceptual defenses or perhaps 
to perceive a threatening stimulus. People with strong values 
reaMy perceive objects related to these values. Prejudiced people 
their Structure an ambiguous stimulus, thus betraying 

with A person who is dependent in his contacts 

nertrr dependent” in 

pendency of Aejer-Tr'^'’ 

<0 theotL wtheftorS: 

prefer to regard it J e^rdL^foT ” " 

^ect of personality research. it as an 

chapter a contributionVgenerd'p^^ Nuttin’s stimulating 
theory-or to both? He armies personality 

create a vast region of idean’o i ^ cognitive functions 
into theories of motivatiora^ f 'if must enter 
physiological needs. “The hum ^ ^ ^ '^r> the promptings of 
rirrs of building up, pr2^'V““"'^‘y’' rvrites, W 

behavior, an individual constelliri’' personal 

Motives are “personal pTo^ “ » ,ogo-world relationships.” 

rrirnonships in a state of’mSon ™ 

OTtlraTdmofe!!:' sort in the areas of per- 
son be old-fashioned To on". '“"'“I «ep. It mTy 

^-oulat, that is to say^ol “TtTT^-~ “ 

psychology and character- 
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ology. General theories, we arc discovering, are most acceptable 
when they allow for particularized operations. The day may 
come when psychological formulations will be regarded as in- 
valid unless tliey are written to accommodate personal patterns 
of functiom'ng, personal attitudes, and personal projects. A 
good general psychology wiU then be a theory of personality. 

This trend, I feel, is the common thread running through 
the following chapters. While their perspectives diverge from 
one another in many respects, all are pointed to the discovery 
of principles that are consonant with general psychology on the 
one hand, and at the same rime illuminate the function of those 
.particular patterns of mental life that we call personality. 


SUMMARY 

Most of the basic ideas found in Anglo-American theories 
of personality- are borrowed from Continental sources. At the 
same time Anglo-American research contributes much to the 
goal of precision and adds a desirable environmental and situa- 
tional emphasis. While fruitful controversy, as reflected in cer- 
tain chapters of the present volume, is beneficial, the genius of 
both regional trends is needed to achieve an optimal integration 
of psychological science. 

Each chapter by itself makes a separate valid contribution 
and improves the reader’s perspective on a many-sided subject. 
Taken as a whole the book is unique, stimulating, and historically 
important. 
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Personality Theory 
in Germany 


T 

M. HE TIES BETWEEN PSyCIIOLOCrCAL EESEARCH m Gcf- 
wany and other countries have now been reopened for mutual 
understanding and cooperation Ho^veve^, we may wcU ask 
what has happened to German psychology during the past t>\o 
decades and what is its current state? 

This chapter wiJl attempt to survey that part of Gtrmm 
psychology which has been particularly controversial, person- 
ality theory It is important however, to sec the stage historically 
Therefore some effort will be made to review bncfly the con- 
tributions of early pioneers, psychopathology, and typologies 
Highlights of military psychology will be mentioned, folloucd 
by trends in phenomenology and the psychology of personality 
organization 

It IS not the author’s intention to present an exhaustive re- 
port on personality theory in Germany and related countries. 
Written primarily for American readers, this chapter will, for 
the most part, sketch some historical highlights, complementing 
the contributions of Buytendijk, Lersch, Gilbert, Tfiomac, and 
Wellek American psychologists are well informed about such 
emnient scholars as Sigmund Treud, Kurt Lew in, and IViIItam 
Stem I have, therefore, dealt only bnen> with their work, 
stressing instead theoncs and developments less well J,nown in 
the United States 
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EARLY PIONEERS 


At the beginning of the twentieth century the influence of 
experimental phenomenology, in the sense of Wundt’s “physio- 
logical psychology,” was strongly predominant in Germany.® 
Nobody wmuld have ventured to predict then that personality 

theory would reach the apex it has attained today— fifty years 
later. 

While the origin of present-day German personality theory 
can no doubt be traced to earher times, it is essentially a twentieth 
centu^ product. To obtain a better perspective, however, it 
may be advisable to review its history during the past five decades, 
rman personahty theory developed largely as a protest 
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personaUty research by way of 
the biological sciences, and has made numerous contribudo^ to 
many areas of psychology, particularly those of perception and 
education. His early work on heredity was of considerable his- 
torical importance, since it introduced rigorous statistical meth- 
ods to comparauVe studies of the school records of chUdren, 
their parents, and grandparents.^® His volume on the inheritance 
of mental traits and p^chic constitution*® was remarkable in 
three respects: First of all, Peters considered research studies 
from both German and non-German speaking countries to a 
far greater extent than did Im colleagues at the time; secondly, 
Ills approach was a critical one, focusing on the psychological 
aspeeb of heredity, but not neglecting environmental influences; 
and thirdly, he showed that effective hereditary factors do nor 
correspond to psychological enuK (in Aliport’s sense). The per- 
sonality structure reached by diagnostic tools develops from 
the interaction of hereditary factors, “dispositions due to ex- 
perience,” and environmental stimuli. 

It is hardly necessary to give a detailed account of how 
Freud and his school refuted the Cartesian concept of psychol- 
ogy as the study of consdousness. It may be of interest, hoivevcr, 
to sketch briefly the reverberarion of Freud’s theory of uncon- 
scious psychic processes in German speaking countries. His em- 
phasis on sexuality was perceived with quite a shock, with some 
limited acceptance in a few medical and literary circles; at 
present his theory has become more widely known. The most 
prominent Freudians today are Bandy (Hamburg)^ Bitter fSrutr- 
gart), Mitscherlich (Heidelberg),^* and Altillcf-Braunschwcig, 
one of the German pioneers of psychoanalysts.** 

Adler’s views received a somewhat wider acceptance at^fl^ 
especially among progressive educators. While some of this in- 
fluence has persisted,*® it never really recovered from the blow 
sustained when Adler’s books-as well as those of the Freudians 
—were outlawed and burned by the Nads. 

Ws small number of German foUowers place great 
phasis on the metaphysical and romantic elements of hts theory. 
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Political events left this group more or less unchanged in its 
membership. 

Until the middle of this century most German psychiatrists 
and neurologists preferred Kraepelin to Freud, When Kraepelin’s 
views began to resemble those of Wundt, however, many of his 
followers refused to go along. Gruhle, Hellpach, and Storring 
continued as his followers with some qualification; others, such 
as Bumlce and Schneider, developed approaches of their own; the 
neurologist Goldstein worked closely with the Gestalt school.^^ 


Wundts concept of psychology was not a very fruitful one 
for psychiatry. Psychiatrists, who saw man in a somewhat dif- 
ferent light, recognized that mental disturbances were not merely 
disorders of consciousness, but constituted an illness of the whole 
personality. This awareness became systematized in psychopath- 
ology and was applied to psychological problems. “Medical psy- 
cWogy was established, e.g., by Kretschmer- and by sMlar 

tnlelil"”? ” ®™SSch and Kraus. Stratifice- 

logicd and psychopathic clinics of German universities- their 

sTt^^orpS - "mod- 

nstitutes of ptychology to give them serious consideration. 


typologies 
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Kretschmer has, however, long since given up his assertion of 
a specific relationship between physique and character, focusing 
i^cad on the study of ' temperament,” as suggested to him by 
the critique of Allpott= Even more important is the fact that 
detajJed chapters on physto/ogy, experimental psychology, psy- 
chology of achievement and criminality, family research, and 
genius have been added More than one-half of the latest edi- 


tion reports on empirical research generated by Kretschmer’s 
typology 


Other scholars have also been stimulated to search for new 
types Among such contributions looms the work of Ach,^ 
Spranger,” Sander,®* Ehrenstein Jaensch.^^ and Pfahler” 
While at first Jaensch did do some valuable research on this 
matter, his later political typological efforts found little support, 
even m Hitler’s time Pfahicr’s types, how e\ cr, arc more dis- 
tinct and plausible, they are based on the assumption that emo- 
tional responsiveness, attention, and "viral energy’ represent 
fundamental inherited functions which form the basis for per- 


sonality development The empirical evidence seems to be 
supportive,® in a recent pubbcation be successfully related his 


theory to Freud’s findings ** 

Spranger’s types are more philosophical, necessitating an un- 
derstanding of Hegel’s teachings His types represent attitudes 
toward segments of civilization and distinguish between indi- 
viduals on the basis of their * values,” as described in the United 
States by AlJport 3 Oelrich has rcccntl> summarized Sprangcr’s 
“geistestvissemchfffihche'^ ps> chology *“ 

Although typologies hav c been t cr> popular in Gcrm3n> m 
the past, they have recently lost much of their attraction The 
center of interest has shifted to personality organization a de- 
velopment stimulated in part b> the worl. of Klagcs 


THE CHARACTCROLOG^ OP KLAGCS 

The term "charactcrotog> ” was first used b} Bahnsen who 
along with Nietzsche was influenced bv Schopenhauer Ir 
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mere accident that Klages utilized Bahnsen’s term; there is a 
close relationship between his theory and the romantic-antiration- 
alistic plulosophies of both Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. 

Klages’ personality theory represents a classification of traits, 
discriminating between matter, especially abilities; interests; and 
structure or stratification, particularly temperament.^'* In addi- 
tion Klages considers “tectonic traits” (e.g., maturity or imma- 
turity) and the “effects of character on society” (e.g., loyalty 
or trustworthiness). 


There is still another metaphysical schema that is pertinent 
to Klages’ system-the separation of man into “mind” and “soul.” 
By mind Klages means something similar to Freud’s super-ego; 
soul corresponds roughly to the id. When speaking of soul, how- 
ever, ^ages does not refer to sensual desires (much less to sex- 
uahty); rather, he emphasizes romanticized feelings and inter- 

r. , explains how the 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN THE ARMED FORCES 

"nere is no unanimity in accounts of the short history of 
the German military psychological services. There may not be 
too much opposition, however, to the assertion that from the 
late nineteen-twenties on, “character” was considered of major 
importance for the future officer. How was such “character” 
to be assessed? Rieffert, who headed Reichsivehr psychology 
before 1933, had developed die technique of observing a sub- 
jects expressive movements while performing a specific struc- 
tured task (e.g., giving orders to a group of soldiers). Ricffcrt 
had also devised categories for judging personality from speech;®^ 
similarly, Lcrsch had analyzed facial expression,®^ and Strchlc 
movements of the body and extremities.’® 

Simoneit, who became chief of the Army Psychological 
Service in the early thirties, constructed a personality tlieory 
which encompassed considerable phenomenology,- personality 
traits were defined as “individual shadings of psychic stares.””-®® 
But how could such states be diagnosed.® The psychologist had 
to use empathy and a special sort of understanding, which 
Simoneit called **Urverstehen'* (a more emotional kind of under- 
standing), He recognized, however, that this was not the safest 
procedure and could, at best, offer only certain assumptions. 
For more adequate assessment there was a need for different 
methods of observation, experimentation ("situational tests ), 
thinking, and “rational understanding." The major part of Simo- 
neit’s volume deals with these procedures.*® 

As World War II deteriorated. Hitler abolished the Army 
Psychological Service. In the Navy, where Micrkc and Muller 
had carefully controlled the validity of their specialists’ tests, 
the psychological service functioned until the end of the war. 

POSTWAR PHENOAfENOLOGY 

Pcrson.iIity psycholog)' has continued to gain ground in 
Germany. It would be erroneous, however, to give the impres- 
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sion that German psychology is presently more or less uniform. 
There is diversity both in theory and in method; nor is everyone 
concerned with personality problems. 

The term “phenomenology,” for example, encompasses two 
concepts. There is the definition, well known in the United 
States, of phenomenology as that branch of psychology which 
deals with the phenomena of consciousness, i.e., thinking, remem- 
bering, perceiving, etc. Since phenomenologists of this sort, in 
most countries, prefer the experimental method, I shall refer to 
this area as “experimental phenomenology.” 

In his chapter in this volume Wellek uses the term phenom- 
enology principally in quite a different sense. The kind of 
phenomenology, excellently described by both Wellek and 
Buytendijk, constitutes a special technique; I shall refer to it 
as phenomenological method.” From Wellek’s chapter one 
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RchiGYing per»n^,ty ,s motivated « Sumlar work was report 
by Fuchs, Dukers student** ^ 

The work of the Berlin school has been well summarized 
m Metzger’s standard text on German Gestalt psychology « I„ 
the second edition there are a few connecung references to per- 
sonahty problems, eg, from the “Zentnerung" phenomenon to 
different weights of personality traits Von Allesch published a 
theory of personality traits ™ Gottschaldt (East Berlin) attempted 
to demonstrate, by means of twin studies, a Level theory of the 
relative importance of heredity and environment,** and simi- 
larly studied deprived chddren *® Also, Kurt Lewin, who in the 
nineteen Vf, enties taught at Berlin University and was narrow 
connected with the Gestalt school, developed a personality 
theory well kno^vn the world over At present, however, there 
Js a strong tendency in German Gestalt psychology to continue 
the original Kohler-Wertheimer approach of experimental phe- 
nomenology Besides Metzger (Munster) and Von Allesch (Got- 
tingen), Witte (Tubingen) and Rausch (rrankfun) arc out- 


standing representatives of this trend 

Krueger’s Leipzig school was especially close to personality 
theory, and not by chance ICnicger and Spearman collaborated 
on one of the first papers on factor analysis ** Whereas Spearman 
delved further into factor analysis, his German colleague devel- 
oped the concept of penonality structure*’ (Allport, m 
his famous book on personality, specifically uses the term “struc- 
ture” in Krueger’s sense) Krueger's thoughts ranged widely, 
and it remained largely for his students, Rudert (now Heidel- 
berg) and Wcllek (now Mainz), to further refine their teacher's 


concepts 

Rudert and his co workers applied Krueger’s theory of emo- 
tions to problems of expression,** especially wnting, drawing '’ 
and speaking He also dealt with personality traits, ^d pub- 
lished a psychological theory of the German “Gewn7/ 

Wcllek studied the experimental phenomenology of fi«f- 
ing,*’ and then turned to imesttgauonsof types He distinguished 
n "polar" and a “bnvar" rypv of hranng. rclaicd lo cenam kmd, 
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of music; polar to harmony and linear to polyphony. Observing 
Germans in different parts of the country, he found the linear 
type more common in the north, the polar type more frequent 
in the south.®® Later he worked in the area of personality psy- 
chology, including the logic of types®® and the organization of 
personality.®® His chapter in this volume cites further studies. 

There is even further diversity in German psychology, all 
of which cannot be summarized here. There are Hellpach’s (1877- 
^955) naany contributions to personality theory and research, 
e.g., the varied physiognomies prevailing in different parts of 
Germany,!® the physical and social!® determinants of person- 
ality, and his excellent biography of Goethe.®® There is Buse- 
mann, a leader in developmental and educational psychology, 
who studied the effects of environment,®.’ and investigated the 
relationship betNveen speech style and personaUty.® 

tut we can only refer 
t) • 1 r, ^ reviews published by Schreiber ®® MeilL'*® 

von 

i^racKcn, as well as to current journals.^. 52. 63. 68 . 92. 94 
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Suice stratification theory is well described in this volume 
y Ursch and Gilbert, I shall confine myself to a few remarks. 
Stmtification came to the fore in ipjS when the books by Roth- 
ack^ and Lersch^ were published within a (cw weeks of 
each other; but it did not originate in the thirties. As Gilbert 
noted, some of the early Greek philosophers were concerned 
with personality levels. It seems to me, however, that Plato's 
famous parable of the chariot driver and the two horses is more 
related to eighteenth and nineteenth century faculty psychology 
than to stratification theory. Aristotle's "bottom to top” model 
may be a more pertinent predecessor. 

The psychological stratification theory of the thirties had a 
new twist. The difference might well be compared to that be- 
tween the metaphysical atomistic beliefs of old Greece and the 
scientifically well rooted atomic theory of modem physics. Of 
course, Rothacker and Lersch were unable to muster a similar 
body of evidence, but they tried to demonstrate that the ancient 
idea of stratification was appropmte for organizing the diverse 
facts obtained by modem p^chologica) research, and for de- 
veloping fresh hypotheses for further study. Indeed, Rothacker 


was able to report some supportive studies in new editions of his 
text. Kroh stated the importance of stradficadon for ontogenetic 
problems, pardcularly in child psychology." Kcilhackcr" and 
Remplein®* tvorked in the edveotionaJ area. Von Bracken tried 
to apply stradgraphic principles to the p^chology of geriatrics.** 
Schafers®^ and von Bracken** attempted to gain deeper insights 
into the manifold relationships between the individual and his 
environment. Strunz published studies on the criteria for dis- 
tinguishing benveen upper and lower levels;" he found that 
degree of consciousness or of fleubaity by environmental forces 
was less useful than Rofhacker’s preferred genetic entenon; that 
is, asking primarily what is phylogcncticaUy younger or older. 

Stratification theory has often been critiozed as too rigid m 
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its conception of personality. Indeed, the model of “strata” or 
“levels” is in itself quite fixed. Stability of personality is empha- 
sized by some German personahty psychologists, among them 
Simoneit and the typologists. But, as Kelly, for example, recently 
observed, human personahty— as measured by clinical instruments 
—does change.^'^ 

In psychological diagnosis it is a known fallacy to consider a 
person too stable. In their Rorschach studies my Braunschweig 
colleagues Thiehtz and Franke found that even minor degrees of 
fatigue aSect not only peripheral parts of the personality but 
may also induce early signs of disintegration.®*’ » If stratifica- 
tion is not considered in too rigid terms, these findings may not 
contradict the theory, but they do surpass by far the original 
concept of the stratigraphic model. 
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thirties there was considerable tcmpuoon to replace research 
with theory 

Today leading German psychologists welcome the oppor- 
tunities for cooperation offered by many helpful colleagues 
abroad, they want to learn about recent de\ clopmcnts in psj cho- 
logical research and methodology, and arc encouraging their 
students to do the same 

In this brief survey I have tried to present some aspects of 
the diversity in German psychology, its historical roots and cur- 
rent perspectives What is universal about prcscnt-da> German 
psychology as the strong impetus to be informed about on- 
going research abroad, to understand the aims of collciciics in 
other lands, and to utilize the fruits of p5\ chologica! progress 
cveryw here 
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HE SUDDEN, RAPID, and cxtensive development of psychol- 
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vocational psychology. Throughout, an eifort will be made to 
consider differences in American and Swiss approaches to the 
manifold study of personality. 


CULTURAL BACKGROUNDS 


Until the end of the nineteenth century S^viss culture largely 
evolved around three independent centers of philosophical ac- 
tivity. The oldest of these w'as Basel, a ciiy renowned for its 
Renaissance humanism. There Erasmus made his home, and Felix 
Platter (1535-1614) pioneered in psychiatry. It also produced 
the philologist Bachofen (1815-1887), who promoted the hypoth- 
esis of matriarchy; Jacob Burckhardt (1818-1897), the great 
cultural historian; and, more recently, Heinrich Wolfflin (1864- 
1945), reviver of the history and psychology of art. Basel had a 
tradition of excellent scholarship allied with highly original 


thought. 

At the opposite end of Switzerland was Geneva, center and 
bulwark of the Calvinist Reformation, the birth place of J. J. 
Rousseau and of a number of naturalists, linguists, and econo- 
mists. Its cultural tradition placed especial emphasis on cduca- 

tional problems. « . , 

Somewhat later than Basel and Geneva, Zurich 'vas «coe- 
nired as a center of the movement for enhghtenmimt One of 

its representatives, J. C. Lavater (.74-8»0. ™ 

of uLiognomy and became the ancestor of AmdrucUpsy- 

moral and humanitarian. . characteristics which were 

These local tradidonsfumnhed the chametenm ^ 

strongly stamped into Swiss psyc professions, 

nings: a rational approach, '“P' , practical oricn- 

hnmanitarian trends, interest in education, and P 

ration to the study of man." 
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SWISS PSYCHIATRY 


Although two outstanding sixteenth century psychiatric pio- 
neers, Paracelsus and Platter, were Swiss, interest in psychiatry 
arose very late in Switzerland. The first asylums were founded 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, but for a long time 
psychiatry was taught by German professors and many Swiss 
asylums were operated by German psychiatrists. 

An independent Swiss psychiatric school with high standards 
^as founded at the end of the nineteenth century by Auguste 
Orel (1848-1931). A life-long student of ants and an extremely 
versatile genius, Ford distinguished himself in the fields of brain 
anatomy, hypnotism, forensic psychiatry, psychiatric education, 

noimM In 1879 he was ap- 

dircctor^'f ^ psychiatry at the University of Zurich and 
cS He 1 BurgholzU (the Zurich psychiatric university 
scientific ormed this then backward institution into a 

his writings mVhis'tea personal example, 

psycMa *t’s social 

S successor wonhy oTitasclf *at Ford found 

hlculcr (l85n-IQ,'o^ TU 1 ’ P^^^^PS even his superior— Eugen 

tile same ethical and the work of Forel with 

P'aciical methods. HeTntrnS™^^^^’ emphasizing more 

tailed study of patients nrl Tr techniques for the de- 
tains of well-established elaborated moun- 

tnto vast svn^L 
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Bieuier thus imbued Swiss psychiatry with a strong psychological 
emphasis, as opposed to the organic approach which had pre- 
viously pre\ ailed 

Ford and Bleulcr directed die Burgholzli for fifty years, 
and were in a position to endow Swiss ps) chiatry with a durable 
body of traditions and teachings Indeed, they created a new 
type of Swiss psychiatrist whose main characteristics include 
enormous industry, a passion for detailed data gained from in 
tensi\e obser\'ition, a differentiated psychological approach to 
the patient and to the disease, keen interest m forensic psychi- 
atry and criminology, high professional ethics, and a strong sense 
of social duty Through their efforts psychiatry ceased to be an 
esoteric science incomprehensible to the layman, and instead 
grew m influence far beyond the limits of medical circles 

After these two great pioneers, S«iss psychiatry continned 
to grow and expand, particularly in the fields of social and child 
psychiatry In 1920 Hans Maier, an associate of “Pened 

at the Burgholdi the first Kmdefbeobochtm:gs!tat,on (child ob- 
servation home) for the study of problem 
stitutions became as typical of Sw« ^ 

dimes m the Anglo American countries Each hoj™ eva «« 
about eighty to one hundred children yearly, every child is 
carefully observed and examined for three ‘J’ 

Illustrated by the work of Tramer,« Lu^ and Bovet, child psy 

chiatry has conunued to develop fo„„sic 

There has also been an unparalleled mens^ 
psychiatry and reforms m the penal “ ’ P ^ 

Swiss civil law now requmes a pv p^Ueniindcdncss or 
cases as prohibition of ordered ap- 

psychosis, divorce '>anans' ® delinquents must also 

pomtment of a legal guard , forensic rc- 

L given a psychiatric pmpated tilth ex- 
ports are generally quite ex that some mental hos- 

treme conscientiousness it “ ^ f„ll to this service 

pitals have ,"iode was probably the first to pro- 

The 1938 Swiss Penal Cone w r 
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cl^ the principle that “the application of penalty in prison or 
penitentiary shall have an educative value and prepare the pris- 
oner for his return to civil life.” As a result efforts were made to 
individualize penalties, separate varied categories of convicts, 
teach new occupations, supervise and assist prisoners after dis- 
charge, and extend psychiatric and social services. Most impor- 
tant, perhaps, was the gradual development of a new kind of 
judge— a judge-psychologist, well acquainted with pertinent psy- 
choanalytical and psychological literature, who studies forensic 
psychiatric reports in detail, and considers the social-psycho- 
logical as well as the legal aspects of each case. 

^ A fuither characteristic of Swiss psychiatry is the intensive 
mter^ in follow-up studies, taking into consideration both 
and social aspects of different problems, such as the 
e ects 0 certain operations (castration, sterEization, interrup- 
divnr problems of unwed mothers,^ children of 

the (^’^c’ldentaily, marriage counseling is for 

“ Svit^erland.) The war 

cWatrists in the'stody participation by psy- 

pham, etc. Indeed Ae Prisoners of war, refugees, or- 

psycluatty pemteaes ™™'ries in the world where 

educational problems to “ thoroughly from 

P ODiems to the adnumstration of justice. 


SWISS PSYCHOLOGY 
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pioneers were Theodore PU 

Cla^rJide (1873-19^0^ (1854-1920) and Ed( 
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thus scressiog the purely scientific character of psychology. Nor 
did he content himself with applying experimental methods to 
the usual fields of psycholopcal research; he was also deeply 
interested in the psychology of religion and in parapsychology. 
His book, Des Indes i la plancte Mars, is one of the best investi- 
gations of the unconscious prior to early psychoanalysis.^ 
Gaparede, the cousin, pupil, collaborator, and successor of 
Flournoy, continued his work with the same methods of scrupu- 
lous observation and experimentation. Although he was one of 
the founders of the experimental psychology of testimony and 
of judicial psychology, his primary interest lay in establishing 
a scientific pedagogy. His Fsycbolope de rcnfaitt, published in 
1905, was a milestone in the history of child psychology.’ In 
1912 he founded the Institut Jean-Jacques Rousseau, later called 
Institut des Sciences de PEducation, and now incorporated into 
the University of Geneva. The Insritute has become a world 
famous scientific center for the training of special educators and 
for research in the fields of child psychology and experimental 


pedagogy.® . , , 

Pierre Bovet,® the first director of the Insntut Jcan-Jacycs 
Rousseau, and his successor Jean Piaget, have done ourstandmg 
work in this field. OriginaUy e logician, 
elucidate the nature of logical operations by detailed 
tion of their development in the chHd. using the "f;;- 

niis attempt mystaUized into an estraordinanly 
systematic study, which has now been in 
thirty years. The results have been 
dozra very important books and in many 
in the Unked States Gesell and hk schod 

and behavioral ' J' 'child’s conccpilon of ilie 

concerned with reconstructing ^ 

world and his intellectual Rousseau. Pestaloni. and 

Ssviss pedagogy, inaugura J clapiride and 

the reformers, and placed on a ^ contribv’tiom of 

the Geneva school, was further ennehed 1^ th c 
such psychoanalj-sts as Pfister.- ZuHig^f. Sehne. 
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After World War 1, when the focus of pedagogic interest shifted 
to the problems of the emotionally disturbed child, great strides 
were made through the efforts of Heinrich Hanselmann who 
initiated a iughly efficient system of Heilerziehung (therapeutic 
education). An eclectic and empiricist, he took from Claparede, 
Freud, Adler, and others what seemed to be of most practical 
value. He estabhshed a training center for special-teachers in 
Zurich, built a model institution, and wrote a standard textbook 
on therapeutic education.^^ In tlus way he greatly influenced the 
development of public school teachers, creating a new type of 
educator, a combination of teacher, psychologist, and psycho- 

erapist, prepared to deal with the problems of emotionally 
disturbed children. 


PSY CHO AN ALYSIS: 

beginnings and trends 

important cvel^\vl^thr psychology, the third 

doubly decisive both f psychoanalysis. It was 

psychoanalytic movement and the fate of the 

iiis Psychoanal^c^Lffio'f Publishing material about 

of a small group of frio a ^ for ten years. Outside 

ideas had been ignored n ^ former patients, however, his 
little surprised to hear tl point, he was not a 

Zurich by the well l•nr^ acknowledged ir 

- nlghBii; and his as^ociat, 
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accepted in influential univer^'^ psychoanalysi 
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Itudv r^'^!? diseases. psychoanalys 
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the psychoses, hoping to find a means of comprehending the 
supposedly “absurd” and “senseless” symptoms. In 1907 Jung’s 
httle book, On the Psychology of Dementia Praecox, brought 
the first stone to the edifice of a psychoanalytic psychiatry of 
psychosis,” which eventually culminated in the publication of 
Bleuler’s famous volume on schizophrenia.^ 

Meanwhile, an association of Swiss psychoanalysts had been 
formed in Zuricli, including such men as Bleulcr, Jung, Maeder, 
Pfister, and Binswanger, who soon began to enlarge consider- 
ably the scope of psychoanalysis. The Protestant minister, Oskar 
Pfister, was the first to apply psychoanalysis to education of 
normal and abnormal children, and to interpret the deep psycho- 
logical meaning of play.^^ His work in this field was continued 
by the teacher Hans Zulliger, who performed outstanding ana- 
lytic work with difficult children.^^ Pfister was also the founder 
of the psychoanalytic “cure of souls” and the first to study the 
manifestations of morbid religiosity and mysticism with the help 
of Freudian principles,^”* Another of the earlier Swiss ana- 
lysts, Arthur Kielholz, worked with a variety of delinquents 
and psychopaths, laying the foundations for an analytic crim- 


inology.® 

Thus, Switzerland played a fundamental part in the history 
of the psychoanalytic movement. Many basic aspects, such as the 
obligatory training analysis, were introduced by early Swiss ana- 
lysts. Unfortunately, however, the initial impetus was greatly re- 
tarded by the defections of Bleulcr and Jung, and by the dissolu- 
tion of the Swiss group from 1913 to 1919* After rcconstimtion 
Switzerland never quite caught up, in certain respecc. ^h the 
international movement. For example, there is no Swiss Psycho- 
analytic Institute. Several of the foremost practitioners are lay 
analysts, including Pfister, Zulliger, and Madame Scchchaye. bun. 
it may be said that although there is comparauvely 
dox” thinking among Swiss analysts, the influence o 
analysis seems to have permeated everyday life to a far greater 

extent than elsewhere. . , 

It may also be appropriate at this pomt to consider bneflj 
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several differences between Swiss and American views. For ex- 
ample, in Switzerland psychoanalysis is ordinarily called ‘‘‘'Ticfen- 
psychologies' (depth psychology), rather than “dynamic psy- 
chology,” a term preferred in the United States. This is probably 
more than a linguistic peculiarity. The word “depth psychology 
refers primarily to the unconscious and its expression through 
dreams, parapraxias, etc., whereas “dynamic psychology” is most- 
ly concerned with ego conflicts and defenses. 

Another difference stems from the varied conceptual ap- 
proaches. The dominant American view believes in the almost 
uriimited flexibility of the human personality, shaped by the 
hfe Wstory and social influences. There is a great deal of emphasis 
on reactions to stress” and “interpersonal relations.” In Switzer- 
more attention is given to the relative constancy of the basic 
ter structure, sociology is not as fully developed, and rather 

genetics, characterology, and con- 
^tunonal psychiatry. There is much emphasis on pe^ent stud- 

such as P^^'siology, and biology, 

elsewhere a u end Portniann.st As reported 

cCXsb ir" “ ^y'thesiz" psy- 

istential analysis'(Brs* XT 

“ey (Do Saussure, Odiert Alth” T psych®'' 

nucleus of innate Im vi Swiss firmly believe in a 

for good or for badJ^^'^^ ^ capacities for each person, whether 
of unlimited individual P^™^ry American view 

education is highlv sue paradox remains that Swiss 

With problem children normals, but also 

some sociological imnlir ^ this may well indicate 

nnphcations for personality theories.- 
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some similarities to certain Hindu and oriental thinkers, Jung’s 
system forms a cohesive unity. He is far more than a mere “devi- 
ant,” but the great number of his publications, containing endless 
repetitions and not a few contradictions, make it difficult to ac- 
quire a precise idea of his teachings. 

Jung was bom in 1875 into a family of Protestant ministers 
and scholars. He spent his childhood and youth in Basel, where 
he also studied medicine. In fact, he belongs to the spiritual fam- 
ily of tliat strongly imaginative group of Basel scholars previously 
mentioned. Jung showed a precocious interest in psychological 
problems, and as soon as he had obtained his medical license, he 
entered the Burghblzli as a resident. During his nine years (1900- 
1909) in that famous institution, he became Bleuler’s first associ- 
ate, elaborated the Word Association Test into a means of de- 
tecting unconscious complexes,*® and together with Bleuler ap- 
plied Freud's psychoanalysis to the study of psychoses.** He left 
the Burghblzli in 1909 to devote himself to the private pracncc 
of psychotherapy. 

From 1909 to 1913, Jung played a prominent part m the psy- 
choanalytic movement, becoming Freuds first col aborator. ev 
eral of his contributions were accepted by Freud an 
into the psychoanalytic system. After Jung rejecte 
sexual theory of libido, however, they came mto ® 

left the movement. For several yean there ter, ? ™ n i;„o,vn 
centered on the study of psycholopc j„pplen,entcd 

dlatinction of “introvert” and “exttavert. He ™ppe 
Freud's concept of an individual uneonscous ^ 
plexes with his theory 

archetypes common to mankind. Hb dock. / .nd 

publish in ,9-. conmins die the 

several other ideas which he capon 
following thirty years in a long succ 

ticles.«. 20 ^ however, probably deals 

Jung’s most popular concept of mentd 

with the periods of human Inc. hv Freud only m 

growth, peak, and decline had been m 
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regard to childhood; Freud assumed an initial period of five years 
marked by an early rise of sexuality, followed by a period of 
sexual latency until puberty, with no further structural change 
after the instinctual emergence during that time. According to 
Jung, the picture is quite different; life is a succession of psycho- 
logical metamorphoses, one of them being the “turning of life” 
at the age of thirty-five to thirty-eight, with the two halves of 
hfe complementary to each other. Neuroses may be produced as 
the result of an impediment in the normal development of “indi- 
viduation, the psychological process by which an individual 
attains the unity of his total personality (conscious and uncon- 
scious). Through this final integration the “self,” rather than the 
conscious ego, becomes the center of personality. The fuUy inte- 
p til^tis attained that which for centuries was 

11^^ ^ tnodem language “maturity”; he is now 

identiraf person. Jung’s psychotherapy, originally 

princbtlZ Psychoanalytic method, adopted as its 

tion. ^ ° helpmg the patient to attain his individua- 

impressioi to mLy unforgettable 
psychotherauisL Vip ' 1 A skillful and experienced 

edge has been acquhed^b^ scholar, much of whose knowl- 
has sojourned amnner ^ anthropological study. (He 

New Mexico and ha ^ of Uganda and the Pueblos of 

. great imett "ave pro- 

haps more so than anthropologists, per- 

his system is nothins but epponents assert that 

btions under a modern nsvpR ^^^^^ection of old gnostic specu- 
that he has annexed to nsveb 1 proponents claim 

ate between psycholopy anr^ ^ hitherto intermedi- 

)vork objectively witfout 1 p 1 ‘^^fficult to study his 

‘deas. and one would wish tban^^'" seduction of his 

''’crk contains more asscrtio^^T Unfortunately, 

grcitable that he did not demonstrations, and it is 

‘ of patients treated by hh meAoTs! ^ ^°^P^cte case 
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PHENOMENOLOGY AND 
EXISTENTIAL ANALYSIS 


After World War I a need to find new paths arose in Swiss 
psychological and psychiatric circles. The refined clinical investi- 
gations of scliizophrenia inaugurated by Bleuler had convinced 
several psychiatrists that the usual conceptual framework util- 
ized for the description of mental conditions did not provide a 
real understanding of the states of consciousness experienced by 
patients. Textbook descriptions of delusions and hallucinations 
were considered purely verbal formulations, and ordinary con- 
cepts proved particularly inept for the expression of the more 
subtle emotional disturbances and feelings of depersonalization 
preceding the onset of schizophrenia. 

A new conceptual frame of reference, inspired by Husserls 
phenomenology, began to appeal to several Swiss psychiatrisB as 
a more meaningful approach to the analysis of a patients subjec- 
tive experiences. Psychiatric phenomenology, initialed by the 
contributions of Ludwig Binswangcr and Eugene Minkowski, 
should not be confused with the philosophical system of the 
same name. It is essentially a method that attempts to study states 
of consciousness by means of such coordinates as nme space, 
continuity, causality, etc., with the aim of ach.ev,ng a deeper 
understanding of the patients inner univeree. -vt/anfifd 

In in a series of studies on mania. B.nswang^ e« end d 

his conceptual framework toward ex.stent,al * 
before, the German PhUoropher He.dereer a former 
Husserl, had published a new Binswangcr 

phenomenology of human • ,h5.world” and used 

adopted iffpc hLLised phtnomenologieal 

reT/'r“'ln .,4^ he f of: scTcs^rreamh 

difficult book, “d by t e pnj 


studies with schizophrenic patient, 
n interest continued to grow; Kul 


. Kuhn published several wcellent 
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rliniral contributions, and Boss and Blum attempted a synthesis 
of psychoanalysis and eidstential analysis.® 

Independent of Binswanger, but almost concurrently. Store 
and Kunz also applied existentialist concepts to psychiatric prob- 
lems, A psychiatrist in the best Basel tradition of independent 
scholarship, Kunz pursued his “work in the direction of “anthro- 
pology",” the philosophical study of human nature. His remark- 
able book, published in 1946, expounds a general theory of human 
nature and a fresh interpretation of the meaning of imagination. 
He hypothesized that the fundamental characteristic of man is 
awareness and anticipation of his own death; many psychological 
problems are discussed in the light of this theory 

Phenomenology and existential analysis are difldcult methods, 
requiring considerable effort. Nevertheless, increasing interest 
indicates that they meet a demand. Classical psychological con- 
cepts, elaborated by the philosophers of the eighteenth century, 
^re felt to be insufficient and there is a pressing need for finer 
methods of psy-chopathological analysis. 


f^CHOLOGY OF EXPRESSION 

and projection 
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was the originator of the great interest in the psychological in- 
terpretation of physiognomy, mimicry, gestures, and movements. 
Historically, graphology is also a branch of the psychology of 
expression, i c., the interpretation of one particular kind of human 
movement, handwriting. 


The early French graphologists (Michon, Cr^pieux-Jamin) 
tried to collect a variety of isolated graphic signs, endowing each 
with a specific psychological meaning. In this way, they pro- 
duced a kind of graphological dictionary, with which they trans- 
lated handwriting analyses into a system of rudimentary con- 
ventional types. This graphological school was subsequently 
superseded by the work of Ludwig Klages, the true father of 
modem graphology.®^ IClages was also one of the founders of 
characterology, the science of the description, analysis, and classi- 


fication of the various types of personality.®^ His elaborate 
characterological system provided a perfected frame of refer- 
ence with which to report the findings of graphological analyses. 
In sharp contrast to the earlier “atomistic” approach, Klages 
based his analyses on the evaluation of what he called Fonnrth 
veati, i.e., an existential quality of handwriting bound to the level 
of the subject’s vitality. This meant that the specific meaning of 
a particular graphic sign could vary considerably. Graphological 
analyses made in this fashion were of far higher ^^dard than 
those prepared according to previous systems.®®* • ^ , , r 

Although a German citizen, Klages hVed in Switzerhnd fe 
almost his entire life. There his graphologtral method had tre- 
mendous success and attracted countless stu ents. ' * 

system was later rivalled by that of the Swtss 
Pulver, whose more intuidve approach 
ology new concepts derived from 

nology (particularly the phcnomcnolo^ of 'P" J j 

majofcomrlbutions were his teatbook of afd he 

his studies on the graphological diagnosts of mtclhgence 


handwriting of criminals^*® ^ 
In Switzerland, graphology is 
and reliable method. TTiousands 


considered a highly scientific 
of graphological analyses arc 
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constandy required by industrial and commercial firms, as well 
as by public administrators. These are performed either in the 
Institutes of Applied Psychology or by private graphologists, 
some of whom specialize in the study of educational or marital 
problems. The claim is often made that modern graphology is 
apt to furnish more extensive personality analyses than mere 
dynamic psychology, and it is always a surprise for Swiss psy- 
chologists to learn that their American colleagues consider graph- 
<tiogy unscientific. The reason for this discrepancy may be that 
^isdruckspyschologie and characterology are basic disciplines in 
witzerland, whereas Americans seem largely unaware of these 
approaches (“Personology” is something quite different from 
^tero ogy.) Attempts to use criteria of experimental test 
py oogy to evaluate graphology seem, from the Swiss point 
of view, questionable procedures. 

mcthod°prokctivrttl'' graphology is a basic psychological 
such test W a 1 also used frequently. The first 

time psychiatrrts'°vL“t^CV”*'r“' 

clinical exanunation witlTAe methods of 

psychology. Bleuler i Ptocedures of experimental 

in schizophrenia was ° ^bat the fundamental problem 

tried to check hk u ^ of the strength of associations, 

old expertel “ Association Test, 

by Wundt and his punik Galton and widely used 

at the Burgholzli under' intensive research was initiated 

the test as a detector direction. However, Jung used 

the dynamisms of psycho^ru^'^'^'?^ representations, exploring 
0 an experimental psvcholn' • this was the first use 

^0 lung it -as more psychology,” 

f Ji5sociations, dmdinc them ^ olahorated a classificatior 

r^onses, characteristic resn ^oto verbal and semantif 

revealing a structuTr oxtraverts and of intro 
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responsible for the many sterile discussions about “projective 
methods.” 

It fell to another Swiss psychologist to create a new projccdve 
technique marking enormous progress over its predecessor. Her- 
mann Rorschach (1884-1922), a man endowed with artistic gifts, 
a rich cultural background, great versatility of interests, and a 
profound capacity for synthesis, died prematurely at the age of 
thirty-seven, shortly after the publication of his fundamental 
work, the ?sychodiagnostik}^‘ This book gives a sketchy out- 
line of his psychological theories, a synthesis of Bleuler’s associa- 
tionism, Freud’s psychoanalysis, Mourly Void’s research on 
kinesthetic representations, Jung’s typology, and an added touch 
of phenomenology. The test itself, inspired by “klecksography” 
(a children’s game with inkblots, common in Switzerland at that 
time), contained several elements of Jung’s Word Association 
Method. In the beginning Rorschach used both techniques, com- 
paring the responses to the words and to the inkblots, and simi- 
larly measuring the reaction time. As in Jung’s test, the inkblots 
had both a "depth psychological” aspect, i.c., the detection of 
complexes, and a character structural one; kinesthetic responses 
were considered characteristic of introversion and color responses 
of excr.ivcrsion. However, Rorschach went further than Jung. 
He developed a new typology, adding to the introversivc-c^- 
versive concept the aspects of “dilation and coamnon, \\ ic 
together form the ErkbnUtypm. In Rorschach s "'“'■od the 
Ertebmnypus played the same role as the ^ 

Klages’ graphological system; ir was the key » 
data had to be referred in order to aseertam them 

Rorschach and Swiss tradition the c«'tral^_‘^^'t™';‘ 


data had to ue reierrcu m — - . 

It is perhaps significant that Ttit. 

Rorschach and Swiss tradition of inter- 

plays a rather negligible role in the Amencan method of 


pretation. 


The success of the 
to the elaboration of a whole set o p ) It 

Switzerland as well as in the mtt jionjte of such tests ci- 
would be tempting to study how the rauona. 
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press the different ways of viewing human personality m each 
country. Murray’s Thematic Apperception Test or the Frustra- 
tion Test of Rosenzweig, both centered on the investigation of 
the individual’s dynamisms, conflicts, and defenses, are typical 
for America. Pfister’s Color Pyraimd Test and Liischer’s Color 
Choice Test, both orientated toward analysis of a subject s basic 
character structure, are typical for Switzerland. Such methods, 
are often inseparably connected with their own original system 
of typology, as has already been noted in the case of Jung and 
Rorschach. Tins is particularly true for Szondi, and it is not sur- 
prising that after leaving Hungary, he found an adopted home 
in Zurich, where his test has been most thoroughly studied and 
applied.^ 

Consideration of the psychology of expression and projection 
affords another comment on differences in American and Swiss 


practices. In Switzerland projective techniques are used primar- 
ily for purposes of “depth psychology” and as tests of character 
structure. The skill of the interpreter is highly valued and there 
have been few efforts to utilize mathematical-statistical compu- 


tations as a means of casting light on a subject’s “dynamisms.” 
The profession of clirucal psychology, in the American sense, is 


unfortunately unknown in Switzerland. alrhnnrrV. j*-- — duc- 

tion would be well advised. W\LSU - CENTRAL LIBRARY 


VOCATIONAL PSYCHOLC 


dlAOSEX 


important developiucut m the interim between 
orld M ars 1 and 11 was the growing interest in aptitude testing 
and vowuonal counseling.! In ,9,8 ClaparMe opened in Geneva 
slri ' specifically designed to serve that need. 

v'r;ccr7K " 7"^' of psychology 

applied nsNxhM^ Prof^ors more interested in philosophy than 

ali'^'s were hr ^ demands of interested industri- 

Camrd, sponsored the establishment of the Psychotechnic In- 
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stitote M Zorjch ui .923 Under the direction of Baesch it de- 
velo^d swiftly, and simdar autonomous institutes were soon 
rounded in Basel, Bern, Lucerne, and Geneva** 

Although the psychotechnic instituEcs had been estsbUshed 
by engineers, ir was astonishing how successfully they combined 
a cautious empiricism in daily practical vvorls. "ftith growing alen- 
ness to new trends The Zunch Institute soon changed its name 
to Instttut fur angewandte Psychologie (Institute for Applied 
Psychology) and extended its research beyond the testing of 
speafic aptitudes to studies of an examinee’s total character The 
ensuing publications, such as those of Ungncht" and Moser,” 
are of high caliber, broad in psychological Imowlcdgc and ongi- 
nal in thought 


The extensive development of vocational counseling in Swit- 
zerland js partly due, perhaps, to the naoonal psychology or 
social structure Wliaccver the deeper explanation, it sectns that 
the right occupationi! choice is more vital m Switzerland than 
m many other countries Many Swiss towns have public agen- 
cies where psychologists provide low cost or free vocational 
counseling for young men and women The time ma> come soon 


when every adolescent will receive an extensive examination 
The rise of applied psychologj' in Switzerland has produced 
a new kind of professional man, the "practical psv chologur,” 
whose education allies classical psychologv’, depth ps)choloc>, 
and characterology with intensive training in grapbolog) and a 
thorough knowledge of the requirements of vanous trades and 
occupations Since one of bis mam actmties is vocational coun 
selmg, he has become even more well hnown by people in cver>- 
day life than the ps> choanaJ^’SC is m the United Sates. Tlicse 
social aspects of "practical ps>cholog> ’ arc obnowb wmmed 

With the Swiss approach to problems of personahf) If anv v 

can do 3n>thing.”^ to quote ihc title of a recent Amencan roeel 
then vocational counseling becomes superfluous if. Mww , 
apotudes are bound to a penmnen' indinJual chara^er itnic- 
nire, then such counseling ba<ed on characxerofop * 

Vital ncccssicj* both for the individual and societv 
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SUMMARY 

Until the end of the nineteenth century there was no Swiss 
psychology. Its rapid and extensive development since that time 
bears the characteristics of a cultural mutation. Not only has 
knowledge increased, but this knowledge has pervaded society 
and all aspects of life. It has been the purpose of this chapter to 
sketch briefly the origins and current trends in Swiss psychology. 
Cultural backgrounds, the growth of psychiatry, beginnings of 
psychoanalysis, Jung’s position, phenomenology and existential 
analysis, the psychology of expression and projection, and the 
ramifications of applied psychology throughout Swiss life and 
customs were considered. Where pertinent, similarities and dif- 
ferences between American and Swiss approaches to the mani- 
fold study of personality were noted. The deep penetration of 
psychology and mans increased awareness of himself suggest 

that we may be at the beginning of a cultural revolution of incal- 
culable importance. 
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Personality TJieory 
In Britain 


in REVjEiviKG TREMBS in Countries other than the 
there Is a tendency for certain writers to refer to that mysterious 
endty in psychology, the European trend, and to inc/ude Great 
Britain in their accounts by implicadon.*** It is, of course, ex- 
tremely doubtful whether any one European trend torts, al- 
though it is probably true that there are fairly dclinite specific 
trends in certain individual European countries, such as France 
and Germany. When wc consider Great Britain, the existence of 
a national trend becomes very doubtful indeed. The only reason- 
able conclusion from a survey of the British Jiterarurc on snidjcs 
in pcrsonalio^ and on personaliQ^ thcor>’ ^^ouId be to the con- 
trary. As in the United States, there arc many trends, ranging 
from the intuitive to the rigorously sdenti/ic, from the biological 
to the environmental, from the idiographlc to the nomothetic, 
from the psychoanalytic to the factor analytic, etc., with nerj* 
conceivable intermediate shade of opinion clamoring for expres- 
sion. Whether this multiplicity of s^’stems and methodoJopa h 
desirable is another matter, and wll be referred to again in t!»c 
concluding part of this chapter. 

Because personality is one of the vaguest te/uit in con'm- 
poraiy psychologj', many 3rbitrar>* deciiions must be made a* 
to what should not be included under this heaJmg. For r»a~'p!e. 
it is diiBculf to know bow to separate current trends h pervn. 
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aUty theory from the very wide and continuously developing 
area of the whole emotional development of the individual. 
Agdn, it is difl&cult to distinguish between a definite contribu- 
tion toward a theory and a mere study, however good, which 
happens to lie within the broad aegis of personality. Even if the 
terms of reference of this chapter were clearly delineated, it 
would still entdl considerable arbitrary and personal selection 
to treat this topic in a few thousand words. Nevertheless, it is 
hoped that despite these limitations, the reader will obtain a rea- 
sonably accurate picture of the contemporary state of affairs in 
Britain. In the main section of this chapter I propose to expound 
on the views and findings of the leading psychologists in the 
field, beginning with the more speculative schools of thought and 
ending with those of a more scientific and objective nature. In 
the concluding section, I shall attempt to comment briefly on 
the major tendencies, and give an over-all evaluation of the field. 

11 that remains is to remind the reader that all evaluation worthy 

of tl,c IS probably biased in favor of the personal predilec- 
tions of the author. 


studies in psychoanalysis 
and related areas 


1 shall begin this survey with a bripf • • i- , 
choanalytic schools in Great Britain . f ^^e ps 

Analytic Society whlrb • today.* The British Psycl 

seem to be split into tbr established, woi 

*='-.cs.),t:rdr 

group. Melanie IClein has •/ P^teud, and a mb 

application of psvchoanalvtic experience with 

X's™ by tccoB.;hl:rrtT^^ “ young children. I 

product of a succession of Po^naUty is the ultin 

Stases, each stage de^f “'“related devel 
'or US successful outcome pLd "d' ’'o* 

■ '^■'oovered” the oedipal c 

'’-.■.b ut puwsbod a svol, 
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flict, and stressed its importance in human development. Kfcm 
carried this a step further, and is primarily concerned vith the 
stages which supposedly precede the ocdipal conflict and in de- 
termining its nature and intensity. She and her followers be!ic^'c 
that there is a primitive ego, that there are primitive object re* 
lations from the very commencement of life, and that the way 
the infant deals with its major object, the breasr, will determine 
all tlic further steps in tJic shaping of his future. Among tljc manj* 
distinguished British psychoanal)‘Sts influenced by Klein we 
must single out the late Susan Isaacs who has made a distinct and 
valuable contribution to the study of the personality of young 
children.’® 
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cent books he argues most persuasively for the essential nature 
of the mother-child relationship.^^* His arguments merit serious 
attention, although it is probable that the supporting evidence is 
not as strong as he would have his readers believe. For example, 
both H. Lewis®® and Andry,^ as a result of careful experimental 
investigations, independently come to the conclusion that Bowl- 
by’s major hypothesis regarding maternal deprivation is largely 
u^ubstantiated. Andry produced strong evidence to suggest that 
the role of the father is at least as significant as that of the mother. 

^ numerous workers who, while remaining within 
e e 0 psychoanalytical theory, have attempted to integrate 

PhMn'LTf q>iantitmve schools of thought. 

Ivrir ’ t' “ attempting to rdate the psychoana- 

orders toT “ P^ttonaUty and personllity dis- 

orders to Ae personality theories of Kretschmer™ and to the 

dmiensional system of Eysenck.™. a, GryZ has deveWd 
a new concept of crime and neurosis withT.l ^ developed 

specific personality dimension of agg esS^” He' T"" • 
process of developms a new egression. He, too, is m the 

responds fairly closely to the ^ personality,58 which cor- 
however, claimed to be more 1^1? it is, 

is based on statistical analysis as factorial studies, and 

theory. An example of how ukv l personality 

can be formulated objectivelv personality theory 

found in the work if Gold experimentaUy may be 

character formation , 62 whiclT^'^" breast feeding and 

iicd by members of the nsvcfinf f^^iog extended and modi- 
vcrsity, Belfast. Her otW^" Uni- 

y her failure to consider alternati^ marred only 

I^anations of her findings as possible ex- 

S'W of speech behfvi„?;„Vr'l^ h- been in 

bsnges cmotionel states dnrint' measurement of 

According to Goldman-Eislet the? interviews.™-™ 

“ feet, mins,, “to these oh,eetive measures are able 

of peisoosiic,.. ""’"8 *= 'veil established types in the 

' " P'l’oWatric research unit d' 

"" by Anthony at 
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the University of London Institute of Psychiatry, is also pro- 
ceeding along experimental lines within the broad framework of 
psychoanalytic concepts < The work of this unit merits serious 
attention and the majority of its many projects arc of consider- 
able importance and interest, although they tend at the moment 
to be lacking in several of those detaiU of design and execution 
which characterize the wcU-pIanned experiment in psychology. 
Anthony is primarily concerned with the psjxhopathological as- 
peets of personahty in children, and the unifying theme thtough- 
Lt all his project seems to be that 

ties ate causally related to his personality and generf betao 
trends. For example, in an exploration into the 
hood nightmares, he has been successful in 
manner of visual perception during the day 
at night, to his EEG, and to other of "Sood 

is also engaged in an based on psycho- 

encopresis in an attempt to confi p developing an 

analytic theory. In the /or «eh of 

expanded version of the Blacky t , ^j^—ostic use svith 
the Freudian developmental phases, for diagnost 

children.” . „„„ nss-chologs-, both uithin 

There has been an interest ^ P P Tavistock Oinic 
and outside psychoanalytic arc ' . „p rclarions 

BionO” and Exriel” 

studied as phenomena o p Taylor, at the In<titu.e 

of orthodox psychoanalytic pr > ^ojntiativc 

of Psychiatry-, has P"v.dcd anotto exJP He 

analysis of group structure P ,o the cra.ui- 

has applied a three devtad method, of r««- 

tion of emotional jo coneeptudlv ioJr^ 

urement. These three „ public 

of each other, and refer, r«p< . denied fro"! ' 

dyadic relationships P j ,„i,tic or pria” 

i jteracrions of group „f .h« 

sonal intra-rclationships. j 1*- 

mold both the group structure 
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At Birkbeck College (University of London), the sociometric 
method of Tagiuri has been adapted by Foss to give a “profile” 
of the individual’s role in the group, the adaptation consisting 
essentially of obtaining information obliquely instead of di- 
recdy.®® The new method has tivo major advantages over existing 
sociometric techniques; The oblique questions appear to yield 
data which represent validly existing valencies in the group rather 
thm those which members would like to exist. The method also 
offers more data regarding each member’s role, with a corre- 
sponding increase in reliability. It seems likely that this technique 

provi e a useful means of assessing how an individual affects 
other people. 


develnnpfi°^^^^ countries, new projective techniques are being 
sJl At Durham University^ 

nie :Mt t"rh ^ ^ P-i-ive tel 

and tactile modahties.°« Thf’ ^^^o^^ing both kinaesthetic 
serious methodolofficfll T * • version of this test had 

come, ^ 

olcc^dy been demonstrated thafthe^^d'' ” 

various normal and abnorm:,! discriminates between 

A clinically nsefurbT Rorschach 

developed by Lydia Jackson wL technique has been 
test for children.a2 k consist’, Produced a TAT type 

m the child’s attitude to typicaT 

lection or sibling rivalry B^e L T I as re- 

of London Institute o7 Psvchi.t ^ ^"thony, at the University 
type of family attitude tesL whi^’ ‘^^^e^oping a different 
^antitativc data for both research teadily provides 

Tavi^ock Clinic, Philhpson h^e T the 

the Object Rdations Technique in P^°5^'^tive test, 

fence is integrated with inr ^ Perceptual frame of 

r'^lcd .^=^veen ceSin - -am- 

ces.’i’ q 1 P’^^^'^dve and other tech P^’^^^^bty variables, as 
Other pwchologists in LTam ^"^’ -ademic suc- 

^ame department are engager 
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in validation studies dealing with the Szondi, Mosaic, and 
Rorschach tests. 

The Rorschach test has been the subject of much critical in- 
vestigation. Numerous psychologists have applied statistical 
methods, especially factor analysis, to the various Rorschach 
scores and indices.^"* In general, their findings have failed 
to validate the most cherished beliefs of those who use the test 
indiscriminately. For example. Kcehn demonstrated that mort of 
the assumptions about color responses are unjustified. cr> 
recently, Metcalfe'"* and Payne"" of the Univereity of London 
Institute of Psychiatry, after a series of critical surreys of the 
relevant literature, concluded that a large majont)- of crisnng 
Rorschach studies ate so poorly 
lyzed that they are of Uttle consequenee. Most "f 
sJand up to cross-validation. Indeed, the tnore ^ 

controlled studies have produced almost . ^ish 
Consequently, the Rorschach must at present 
suspicion whether as a clinical or as a strongly dis- 

hardly necessary to add that Fomm. mch 

puted by some members of the Bnt.sh Ronchaeh Fon.^ 

as Alcock' and Barker.* However, , „pcriments 

vincing and there would seem to be few erueu. P 

which support their point of the areas of 

Margaret Lowenfeld, a ^ colleagues at the 

personality and projective tec q ^ ^ jn,cr. 

Institute of Child Psychology " of caprevdon. rarely 

ested in the possibility of ^e used an indefinite num- 

tapped by other projective marani. „t,kh on 

ber of times by the same individual ,ce.'«- I-"'"- 

be read directly without ‘ | „g5 lies inKnneduiri.'' 

feld maintains that each of Uim f- 

nvecn test and technique. A difletent t,T« ^ 

Test"” is that it produces ciicus 

responses in Britain and ' gn,irive peoples. A 
differences in tl.e ^ .„empt h" 

cism of the technique is tl«' 
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Lowenfeld to provide an objective method of analyzing the re- 
sponses. Her reply to this is that in the present state of knowledge 
and of practical psychiatry the categories into which patients 
can be placed are insufficiently accurate to serve as rehable com- 
parative data. She holds that one of the central characteristics of 
mo ern psychiatry is the “essentially indeterminate nature of 
^ychiamc descriptions and the interpretation of categories.” 
Hence Lowenfeld considers that statistical and scientific methods 
sVnrni ^ A j usefully to her data when the problem is very 
1 her group 

structure^and ^ ^dy of individual personality 

produce edequMrnCTfe'dtttf' “ 'f “ 

ful and insightful accounroTnl^^ produce skill- 

other British workers report structure and dynamics, 

ration of data obtained.’Mo Num^r interpre- 

madc in various British being 

of Bristol, to remedy this f Particularly the University 
b also in the prTctl ^ 1 f of norms. Lowenfeld 

two decades in psychotherl^wiffi both eSr" 

At the Psychological "Rpcr. 1 - tt . ohildren and adults. 
P-oyal Hospital, Dumfries attached to the Crichton 

comparative matching, a meffi T v ' developed, by means of 
<” divide people eccordinc f *e investigator 

compare Aectees so forld in “ 

cteetcristic features dis^^f ' '? "’hat, if any, 

I" "'rtUod IS suitable for child. “<>*er.”rr». 

= aud it is claimed ” T ® “8^ -d 

preconceived types of PCopk con- 

oc.ennlne the personaij^. ^ one tc 

Le.'rd.'ef pf " priori thcoriK 
snd !vt for Cbildren^^i u lo full ir 

v-hh chtu variety of diffr-r ^^'^d by Ravci 

fertt-jn' hi'] dclinqucnts, 2 . « situations 

• ^ ' patterns among Gel ‘^^"^P^^^bon of dif 

ong German and English schoc 
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children and students.®^* Similarly, Frankl and Mayer-Gross'* 
and Hetherington and White®® investigated the changes in per- 
sonality traits following leucotomy, both as recorded by the 
patient himself and as noticed by his family. Foulds developed 
a related technique for an analysis of TAT responses of anxious 
and hysteric patients.®* 

Also at the Crichton Royal Hospital, a new Hnd of psycho- 
logical interview has been developed in which the “ 

encouraged to elaborate his responses to the topics raised dunng 
the interview. In addition to its use in the clinical assessment ot 
personality, this projective interview provides a frame of m er- 
ence within which the individual responses can be 
elicited and recorded without loss of qualnat.ve 
This technique has been used by McAdam and Orme to compare 
alcoholic patients with normal and 
One of the problems posed by the 
disorders is that of the relationship °m 

personality. In the past, numerous leho- 

identify certain the indiienec 

somatic abnormalities. In Amcnca, ^ . proportions, 

of psychoanalytic theory, this has 

but so far few valid findings have COT ' j ^ . London, to- 

pcan Psycho-Somade Assoaatron vas funded 

Aether with a new volume 

Imvstigatiorl. In the same 5 „„tributors discussed a vide 

produced, in which anempred .0 

range of psychosomatic diso nattems.'" T’"'' '""vot 

relate them to specific personaht} P rtfiected in the 

the many aspects of ps>-c Lologists in various “. 

type of research undertaken ^ u^orsity of Al-rrdrw- 

Britain. In Scotland, chanetetirtics of 

have been investigating the pe . n,;on. In 

suffering from SiTtr H C^^d.ff, Inghs- H;' 

at the Neutopsj-Chiatnc ^,0 pe.iona'.ty tra.-s "■ “t ' 

recently made a ^ ncirodcmaitows. In F.-,- 

are supposed .0 be assoesated wnh the n 
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land, Poser has successfully related specific personality traits to 
certain gastro-intestinal disorders.^^® A closely related topic is 
the relationship between physical constitution and psychiatric 
disorders. Spencer compared the physical constitutions, derived 
from somatotype studies, of psychologically sick and well Ox- 
ford students, and related these data to their personalities, as 
assessed by both clinical interviews and personality tests.^®* 
Parnell has reported similar work.’^’^s 

One of the ways in which the war years have left their im- 
pact on British psychology has been the increased interest in 
child development.* For example, Burlingham and Anna Freud 
have been interested in some of the special problems of children 
rcared in mstitunons.”. « At the Institute for the Study and 
Treatment of Delinquency (I.S.T.D.) several excellent investiga- 

TfcT publishes its own journal. 

Tie Journal <,f Delmqu^cy.) At the Umveiity of 

oeird'St' - is primarily concerned with 

ty o the maladjusted delinquent child 153 pjg 

cM^tcd 

ence into a new the^’of ^ 

umvcrsity of London CMd Stud^ Cenrie 

ciates arc cxecutincr ui i ^ Hindley and his asso- 

too children studies of 

level, they have ^emMed At the empirical 

eW the vicissitudes ^0^^ ~ 
as their homes, social class lifp • sample, such 

retieal level, their data stoulfth!?'™”'^ theo- 

effects of infant cspericnccs inrf d* “““i'rable light on the 
procedures, on later^pcrsonaife d“^T® Ppbringing and training 
Proiect is designed rrpe™ttv2^r'’V'' ** 

r^etfic hypotheses derived from T. " more 
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bility of later personality from a knou ledge of carber aspects 
An approach which has interested several workers has been 
the role of intellectual factors in the development of personality 
E. IjCwis has attempted to relate intellectual development to per- 
sonality within the context of Jungian an 3 l>’tic psycholog) 
Gnffiths also stresses the effects of intelligence and early expen- 
ence of success and failure on the developing personality * 
result of intensive research with young children, she has devel- 
oped a new technique which allows the child to give expression 
to thoughts and fantasies not usually expreaed On the basis ^ 
the material thus ohtamed she has proposed new 
concerning the function of fantasy as a hnk between the 
lectual and the emotional in the developing person ty 

DIMENSIONAL AND ALLIED APPROACHES 

The University of London Institute 
source of high quality personahv riemmg, 

publications of their leading psycho g . elaboration here. 
L probably too well known to requue ' f 

Vernon in particular has published ‘1-“ assess 

much of the British literature dealing with p 
ment, and techniques is crmcally - "trof 
The output of this Institute, n,„ch its nun) 

theses is prodigious and it is better insntutes of 

and varied activities %/us eiyunfotnnuie that 

child guidance in the United , (^I 3 aA^huI'“ on per 

with fesv exceptions, such as '' '' ^,,5 .mpottant findings 

sistence and of Rogeis”- on verbal fiuenj^^^ ,„d 

of most of these theeea remam «”pubta\,„aa,^ ,,„„fic 

Fleming may be accunicly using an cipemntn”' "1^ 

methodology and statisucal , I, tones unless sat 

proach and not accepting %,rexpeninental vaiiJauon- 

ufactonly confirmed by well "bt) can U resolreJ 

Vernon, hkcOsenck, believes riiatpntsu 
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into orthogonal and operationally defined dimensions along which 
all individuals may be measured. Unlike Eysenck, however, he also 
recognizes the necessity for approaches of a more idiographic 
nature, at least in the early stages of an investigation. Fleming 
may apdy be termed a field theorist. Unlike Eysenck and Ver- 
non, ^e places almost all her emphasis on environmental factors 
and the influence of the group on the individual in the molding 

01 personality .36. 37 


assnnini-^^ London School of Economics, Himmelweit and her 

operation series of studies on the 

are intcre.. variables during adolescence.™. They 

trol of sex and" personality, snch as the con- 

in child rcarine^ influence of current practices 

v“hL^rT -P^rience in 

cation of Tese’^^r ~ and in the appU- 

she and Oppenheim ate engaged't Tn d’ 

Nuffield Foundation i ^ ^ ^ ^ study, sponsored by the 

drcn, particularly the morT”!?'^* television on chil- 

sonality, and the developmem oVaJ^T'"^' 
terns of tastes and interests. and pat- 

■^t University Colie * 

arc engaged in many cxccllpn. P-nssell and his associates 

k Pat,icnlarly^“ "“'“'^"'=“c'>ntroUedstndies. Rus- 
sets, .at... nnd he ha^^rec™ 

of experiments in tvhichmdSl d'^ concerned with a series 

v-anous conditions are experim™ ,1 encountered nnde. 

,T1'C largest psychoW T 5' “vestigated.aaa, tsi 

“ides publish andT™ *<= 

'v;'“ univcmTtj ^fT -=■! - - 
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ferrat methods of investigation, and attempting to achieve a 
unified point of view, snU leaves the choice of problem, and 
even of techniques, to the individual members of the depaitment 
By an mgemous adaptation of factor analysis, termed cntenon 
analysis,^! Eysenck and his associates have developed an ob- 
jective dunensional framework in which personahty can be 
described in terms of several mutually orthogonal dimensions, 
in particular, introversion-eAtraversion and neuroticism ^ 
The relationship between these two dimensions and current noso- 
Jogjcal psychiatric categories has been clearly established The 
introverted neuroDcs (designated the “dysthymic ’ group) con- 
sist of patients with anxiety states, reactive depressivcs, and ob- 
sessive compulsives, extravexted neurones (designated the ‘hys- 
teric” group) consist of psychopaths and hysterics Two other 
mutually cutbogonal dimensions of pextonahry which have been 
established are intelligence” and psychotiasm ^ Together 
with introversion-extraiersion and neuroacism, these dimensions 
arc regarded as accounting for much of the total nmnee of 
“personality ” As opposed to Cane}}, who favors the extraction 
of many further factors, Eysenck merely regards this aspect as 
a neccssaiy first stage in the scientific study of personality” 
This descriptive or static stage, m which the study of penonalitv 
IS confined to classification, must eventually be supplemented by 
a dynamic or causal kind of investigation This explanatory’ stage 
is the concern of the department at the moment*’ 

So far the dimension of introversion cxtravcrsion has received 
the most attention, the explanitoiy theory being based on the 
concepts of inhibition and excitation as onginaied by Pavlov ,*** 
and modified by Hull”” In a soundproof conditioning lab- 
oratory especially constructed for the purpose,^* rnnks lus 
shown thatconditionabihty is related to introversion cxtravcrsion, 
and not to ncuroticism ” He has abo showm that drop, such 
as sodium amyta\ tend to increase cxtravcrsion and to reduce 
conditionabilirv « These and other cxpenmcntal findings have 
been integnted by Ey’scnck into a new tlieory of personibT 
which accounts for the dimension of mtro\ enion-extrav cn on in 
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terms of Pavlov’s concepts of excitation-inhibition.^® Many of 
the typical behavior traits of the common neuroses, such as 
anxiety and hysteria, may perhaps now be accounted for in 
terms of excitation-inhibition and a facility or difficulty in form- 
ing and retairung conditioned responses. It is also possible to dis- 
cuss behavior abnormalities such as recidivism in terms of con- 
ditioning.'^" Many predictions based on excitation-inhibition have 
been, or are being, tested. It has been showm that extraverts 
show a greater figural aftereffect than introverts.®^ Similar re- 
sults are being obtained with visual fixation tests, the serial posi- 
tion effect in rote nonsense syllable learning, and various remi- 
niscence studies. Whereas most textbooks of psychology have 
separate sections on these phenomena and on such other topics 
as learning theory, social psychology, behavior, clinical psy- 
chology, personality, abnormal psychology, etc., Eysenck and 
his associates are attempting to integrate these diverse topics in 
terms of a dimensional analysis of personality and the laws of 
comcal functioning based on the process of excitation and in- 
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direcdoa of Aubrey Lewis at the Institute of P^cKiatry. One 
section of this Unit spent five years studying the relationship 
bttween psychological disturbances and occupational handicaps 
among male and female unskilled workers. These inquiries pro- 
vided Heron with an opportunity to extend the work of Eysenck 
and his colleagues beyond the confines of hospital, university, 
and Armed Forces samples®'-*' His conclusions provided con- 
siderable support for the dimensional analysis of Eysenck, but 
so far too little is known about the factor composition of many 
of these tests to permit their general application for routine use. 
As a result of this work. Heron developed a brief personality' in- 
ventory for use with industrial and other workers; * an en^ 
ables showed that clinicaUy extraverted subjects have a tendency 
towards increased inertia on tests of motor performance, ^ 
introverted subjects have s tendency 'X 

activity.”' Another branch of this orat has 
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studies of the relation between perceptual learning and personality 
factors by means of a battery of objective tests, including con- 
ditioning. Workers in other institutions have also provided sup- 
port for this theoretical system. At Runwell Hospital, Foulds 
has found that after ECT introverted neurotics tend to resemble 
extraverted ones in their Porteus Maze test behavior.'^^* At 
University College, Russell and Watson are attempting to relate 
differences in cholinesterase levels to the dimension of intro- 
version-extraversion.^®® At Aberdeen the dimension of introver- 
sion-extraversion is being related to learning and perceptual 
phenomena with results very much in the predicted direction. 

Broadhurst, at the Animal Psychology Laboratory of the 
nstitute of Psychiatry, is attempting to extend the dimensional 
approach of Eysenck to the infra-human level. In particular, he 
IS concerned with the dimension of neuroticism, and since rats 
have an aumnomic nervous system, it should be possible to 
has also hp ^erences m emotional behavior. Attention 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Despite the lack of any single trend in Britain, two broad 
groupings emerge from the above brief survey. The distinction 
is by no means clear-cut and almost every intermediate posi- 
tion is represented. At one extreme are the clinical or specula- 
tive personality theorists. Those belonging to this group, to the 
exclusion of all other points of view, contend forcibly that per- 
sonality is a unique whole which functions as a totality, and 
which can never be resolved into independent traits, or into or 
thogonal dimensions. At the other extreme arc those few ^^ho 
eschew the idiographic approach entirely, and vho proceed 
instead within the framework of a rigorously scjcnti ic c n 
ceptual system in which attempts arc made to c inc 
measure those mutually independent components "'to"™ 
sum they caU personality. It is very likely 
sions would have emerged had the avritcr sun-eyed the Amencan 
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1. Rigid observance of the basic principles of formal reasoning. 

2. Rejection of all statements incapable of yielding precise pre- 
dictions and therefore impossible to refute. 

3. A recognition that conviction is inadequate without the sup- 
port of controlled validation. 

4. Careful consideration of all alternative hypotheses before 
rejecting them. 

5. A willingness to use available experimental methods and sta- 
tistical techmques which may be applicable. 

6 . Reliance only on data which are public, precisely described, 
and amenable to replication. 


In Britain, as in the United States, there would seem to be 
three major obstacles to the genuine progress of personality 
study. Fnsdy, there is, in some quarters, a resistance to accepting 
the full implications of scientific method as outlined above. Sec- 
ondly, as vigorously noted by Slater, there is an increasing tend- 
ency, marked in Britain but assuming formidable strength in the 
United States, to minimize the importance of genetic or con- 
mtional factors in interpreting psychological data, and to at- 
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effecave research is to be undertaken and if a thcoi>' of person- 
ality IS to be developed. 

An area in which there seems to be a particular need for 
rigorous thinking is that of personality tests, and in particular, 
projective techniques. There is scarcely a personality test irhich 
could not profit from considerable further investigation. ^Vhat 
is needed is a critical evaluation of existing tests, rather than 
an extension of their use or the introduction of new ones. The 
fact that in at least one large British department such a program 
has been initiated is a vciy good omen. Tlicre is evetj' hope that 
by further research tests will be developed which will accuratclj* 
and conveniently measure the main dimensions of pcrsonalitj’. 

It is, however, possible to conclude this chapter in a positive 
vein. There is a growing tendency to discard the intuitive ap- 
proach and to supplant it with one based on rigorous scientific 
principles. So far this tendency is firmly entrenched in only a 
limited number of psychology departments, such as those di- 
rected by Eysenck, Himmelweir, Russell, and Vernon, and is 
confined to an even smaller number of leading psychiatrists such 
as Mayer-Gross, Slater, and Roth.*®® Iris hoped that these trends 
will spread, and that it will soon be the rule rather than the ex- 
ception that theories of personality in Britain will be based on 
established facts, scientific mcthodologj’, and a secure biological 
foundation. 


SUMMARY 

This survey of trends in personalit)- tlicor}- in Britain covers 
schools of thought ranging from the more Sittculative to the 
rigorously objective. It is concluded that no s.ngle Bmoh trend 
exists, and that, in general, the situations in Bntain and the tn.t^ 
States are similar. In both countries there are three 
Stacies to progresst resistance to scienttSc method « 
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departmental integration. Tsvo addmonal tendenors are ert.t 
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V 

Personality Theory 
in Modern Italian 
Psychology 


In comparison with many other countries, psjxhology in 
Italy developed rather slowly, overshadowed always by the 
dominant position of certain philosophical trends in Italian uni- 
versities, Neo-Hegelianism in parricular opposed the development 
of psychology as an independent science. Eventually the follow- 
ing paradoxical situation arose: when positivism reigned, psychol- 
ogy was at first considered too metaphysical, and later on, when 
idealistic philosophies ivere espoused, positivistic psychology, as 
represented by Santc de Sanctis, for example, was criticized as 
too scientific and too opposed to metaphysics. 

As a result of this situation, only nvo chairs of psychology 
existed in .939. «ne each in Rome and Milan. Since Uorld 
War 11 , however, much progress has been made, and this has 
been well described in a recent survey by Mmak and Siaudt. 
After many years of opposition, suspicion, or 
appears now to be a more broadly based mtercst for psyrtolo^ 
in Italy. It is the purpose of this chapter to 
major contributions to personality theory made by three Itaban 
authors: GemeUi, Pende, and Alassucco Costa. 

GEMOXI 

The Franciscan priest Agostino Italian 

lie University in Milan, rs ootstandmg m the hot t) 
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psychology.® With other leaders in the field, he fought for the 
recognition of psychology as an independent science and de- 
fended its existence. Together with Ponzo, Banissoni, Marzi, 
and others, he established an autonomous position for Itahan 
psychology. 

Gemelli’s personality theory, adopted by most Italian psychol- 
ogists, has been largely determined by this need for independence. 

He attempts to disregard philosophical considerations and limits 
the psychological study of the “wholeness” of man to an explora- 
tion of the reciprocal influences of those forces which in their 
wholeness constitute personality. This involves an analysis of 
the constellation of functions which are determined by varied 
factors. According to Gemelli the uniqueness of personality is 
of interest to the psychologist only insofar as it represents a 
unique constellation of functions. Characterology is considered 

no more than the analysis of factors which underlie these 
functions. 

^ dynamic sense; that is, every 
is not viewld as 

X* F® of n dynamic 
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that he does not differentiate between character and personality, 
as IS often done by German psychologists According to GemelJi, 
penality may be viewed somewhat like a pyramid consisting 
of three levels the first or lowest is cstabhsiied by organic func- 
tions (mirrored m the constitution), the middle level includes 
dispositional tendencies and drives, and the third, or highest 
form, consists of the “higher feelings and functions encom- 
passing thought and will Gemcih is opposed to typologies, be 
Iieving that human activity cannot be adequately expressed in 
such a constricted approach 

For many reasons, partially related to the circumstances of 
Italian life, psychoanalysis has had few adherents in Ital> The 
only psychoanalytic school, represented by Alusatti in Milan, 
stands in friendly opposition to Gemelli who re;ects Freuds 
pessimistic determimsm and mechanism, and regards Adler’s 
teachings as the positive consequence of Freuds views Despite 
his reservations regarding psychoanalysis howe\er, GemeJ); gives 
Freud full credit for showing how an analysis of the past can 
lead to an understanding of character® 

As may be surmised, GcmeWi provided Iralian psychology 
with a personality theory which filled an urgent need for further 
research and study His volume Introduziove alh Psicohgti,* 
written in collaboration with Zunini and other psychologists, 
represents, at this time, the only comprehensive survey m Italian 
of current problems in psychology The many mvestigativc 
efforts currently being undertaken at Githolic University hold 
promise of further advancing psychology in Italy 


PENDE 

As a physician, Pendc stands ontside the raimedute circfc of 
alian psychologists He must be included houeicr, 
smany contributions, particularly 
come -ucll knonn far beyond the coniines 
inde has attempted to combine medical science ui 
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philosophy, for the purpose of giving the physician (who should 
be both educator and psychologist) a means of comprehending 
human behavior. He criticizes positivistic and materialistic medi- 
cme and philosophy, as well as neo-Hegelian idealism. The latter, 
as an “antipersonalistic” pliilosophy, has particularly weakened 
the freedom of the individual, his responsibility, and his sense of 
spiritual values. Pende holds that it is impossible for anyone to 
limit himself strictly to empiricism, without ever coming in con- 
tact with questions of philosophy or theology. He maintains 
that Christian ptulosophy offers the deepest insights and the most 
valuable roots. 


It is within this framework that Pende places biotypology— 
an attempt to study man “in his biotypological, concrete aspects,” 
as opposed to ontological-metaphysical aspects, which emphasize 
substance, individuality, and rationalism. Both approaches are 
c ose > related in the study of human personality and are com- 
^iotypology views man as a living individual, as a 
fnr ^ ptocesses, which differ from person to person 
for tW reasons, heredity, environnrerrt, and free will/ 
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has been frequently postulated. “Will and inteUect, reason and 
moral sentiment necessarily transcend biological Jaws.” Never- 
theless, Pende asserts, the structural and biochemical conditions 
of the body either favorably or adversely influence the processes 
of intellect or will, the noetic sphere, and the sentiments. He 
views character as a four-sided, biotypological pyramid, based 
on the individual totality of inherited dispositions, not neces- 
sarily manifest, which may be fulfilled under the influence of 
free will, environmental education, and with the help of God. 

On this genede basis Pende describes the four sides of the 
individual, which togetJier constitute the phenotype. They arc 
the morphological side (habitus); the funcdonal or humoral- 
dynamic side; the moral side (character); and the intellectual 
side. These four aspects create the inseparable unity and whole- 
ness of the person, forming a ^thesis of all individual abilidcs. 

Pende’s theory has not found many adherents among Italian 
psychologists, in part because h& attempt to solve several dif- 
ferent problems simultaneously seemed too utopian. Indeed, 
fundamentally different questions only appeared to be solved; 
many will require further clarification and more exact methodo- 
logical e.\ploration. 


MASSUCCO COSTA 

Another Italian psychologct whose work should be men- 
tioned is Massucco Costa. As a student of Kicsow and Gatti, 
she did considerable work in experimental psychology and Gestak 
theory. At present, as director of the Ps>'chologic3 iCTffute o 
Turin University, her major interest is in socia ps>c lo og>, an 
her views on charactcrology are important in terms of their con- 
tribution to social psychological thcor)' an met to o ogj. 

In general, Massucco Costa’s approach is cc ccnc. ^ ^ 
an adherent of any specifically defined 
not favor theories, attempting to compre m . j 

parent and static in behavior. Beeanse they can onb ind.eatc 
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aspects of behavior, suck approaches, in her view, tend to stifle 
the dynamics of human behavior. Instead, she favors theories 
which recognize the invisible, latent forces that influence indi- 
vidual behavior in social situations, and which cannot be en- 
compassed in a fixed, static characterology. Characterology, as 
utilized by Massucco Costa, is a social psychological method of 
analyzing a specific situation and studying its inherent elements.® 
Within this context Massucco Costa offers her milieu theory 
{cojicezione cnnbientalistica) ^ and criticizes constitutionally de- 
termined characterologies, as, for example, that of Le Senne. She 
accepts the limitations which constitution may place on person- 
ality development, but believes that these factors are pliable and 
that the individual has it within his power to achieve some modi- 
cations or change. Of at least equal if not greater importance 
^e the environmental limitations to personality development, 
we are expressed in the social milieu, encompassing education, 
economic circumstances. Character is not a cross- 
tudiml dp ®^®nients but rather the result of slow longi- 
depth psylholo™^!’ ” demonstrated by the 

“Sht on funda- 
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^ch from philosophy b both questionable and dangerous' 
The tendency to bndge the gap between scientific psychology 
and philosophical aspects mvohed m personality research is be- 
coming increasingly apparent m Itaban psychology There is an 
effort to understand active reciprocal influences, not only be- 
tween isolated physical and psychological processes, but also 
between the cultural, social, fanulial, and physical environment 
and the individual bemg or group 


SUAIAIARY 

The latest developments in Itaban psychology, in its stnving 
/or a position of independence from philosophical currents, have 
been described Building on the basis of an autonomous psychol- 
ogy, such authors as GemeUi and Massucco Costa developed an 
appropriate personabey theory, rejecting static approaches and 
favormg a dynamic concept TTie views of Pende were presented 
as representative of a scientist untvilbng to renounce the close 
ties between personality theory and philosophic foundations 
Finally, it was noted that Zunini and, in recent tunes, other Itaban 
psychologists, have also been reluctant to consider the autonomy 
of psychology as absolute 
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VI 

Carren* French Concepts 
of Cliaracferology and 
the Study of Character 


•^^More than ten years aco Mounicr contrasted the Car- 
tesian traditions of French p^chology to the emphasis on depth 
advocated by many German psychohgists.^ He held that French 
distaste for verbal exuberance and obscure concepts xvas a nega- 
tive virtue, and at most an excuse. While resistance to Freudian 
views, in some French circles, has been due to insistence on 
common sense, intellectual sanity, and a taste for vigor, it has 
also been sustained by an increasing reluctance in the humanities 
and social sciences to question the nature of man or to offer 
fresh speculations, 

Mounier’s appeal for a science both lucid and bold echoes the 
earlier pleas of Wallon, who in 1933 pointed out the necessity 
of going beyond the mechanistic and Fnalistic in psychology.** 
Wallon defined the problem of diaracicr as particularly repre- 
sentative of the contradictions and antitheses from uhich ps)'- 
chology suffered. 

In this chapter I shall attempt to comment briefly on some 
recent trends in French concepts, I'aried approachw to the study 
of character, and the important role of Le Sennes philosophy. 

( for) 
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WALLON AND MOUNTER 

Wallon expressed the view that the dissatisfaction of those 
who finally sought to resolve their problems in metaphysical 
speculation, was an indication of the need for a complete revision 
of old categories and distinctions.^® It was readily apparent that, 
when stripped of their mysticism, such speculations often ex- 
pressed aims toward which scientific research is directed. 

torn his wartime prison Mounier wrote of contemporary 
psyc olop’s invasion by the violence of the libido and the tu- 
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UkeJ At about the same time, a number of factor analyses of 
character appeared, dealing particularly with fluency and per- 
severation. A diveisity of techniques was described, correspond- 
ing to the multiplicity of problems, which, in the cxdtcmcnc of 
the newly found peace, produced an impression of richness and 
exuberance of new ideas. Criticism was promptly directed at 
tliese techniques, however, often on the ground that they were 
not yet sufficiently objective. Pieron, in his preface to the sym- 
posium, voiced considerable reservation about those so-called 
tests in which subjective elements in interpretation play a by 
no means negligible role.® It w'as regrettable also that the diversity 
of techniques was accompanied by a diversity of concepts. This 
created great confusion because, as Fraisse noted, "the different 
concepts are not independent and their inter-relationships arc 


badly defined.”^ 

In essence, in France as elsewhere, the activity of psycholo- 
gists often seems to present the spectacle which Mounicr de- 
scribed as “scraping the surface here and there and enumerating 
the features of the landscape.**® The CCTtral notion of character 
is employed with a disconcerrfng mulaplicity of meanings, sug- 
gesting that it still belongs more to the domain of me«ph>'S.c$ 
than to that of science. For some, like Paul Guillaume character 
is distinguished from personality as the analj-sis of clementaiy 
traits is distinguished from the consideration of a " 

which one of the principal aspects is consciousness of the Klf. 
For others, on the contrary, it is the notion of 
expresses mental life as a dynamic «n^ m ^ 

alterable factors of constitution. f SneeaMe 

Still others hold that character is the ^ dc^elop- 
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undertook the task of reducing the current confusion. He showed 
why attempts at characterology were faced, semantically, with 
an extraordinarily confused mass of material; “Our civilized lan- 
guages have in this domain remained at the same stage as primi- 
tive tongues in the description of natural phenomena. They 
contain a plurality of differentiated locutions designating spe- 
cific and incomplete aspects of value judgments and do not have 
conceptual, general, and objective terms.’’^® For Pieron, char- 
acter in the individual personality is the group of traits associated 
wkh emotional life. He refuses to separate personality from indi- 
vi uality. In view of the unity of any organism such a dissocia- 
non is tota ly unjustified. The human organism, in its bio-social 
wR r A' appearing in what is peculiarly its own, and in 

wat individuaUty.” In this 

tionalkm '' fundamental attitudes of ra- 
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all the work dealing with differences of character between men 
He adopts the characterological typology of Hcymans and 
VViersma, the Groningen ps> chologists who attempted to iden- 
tify, collect, and systematize such elements Following their sug- 
gestions, Lc Senne distinguishes three constituent properties of 
character emotionality, activity, and primary and secondary 
reinforcement {rctentisscmmt pnmatre et secondatre) The com 
bination of these three properties produces eight fundamental 
characterological types 

In order to establish an objective science— and this no doubt 
IS his essential contribution— Le Senne draws radical distinctions 


between character, personality, and the self Qiaractcr is de- 
fined as all those congenital dispositions which form the mental 
framework of man Character is the body in its highest umt> 
and also m its most rigorous determinism, the result of the Mcn- 
delian action of hereditary factors Personality is considered 
the concrete totality of the self, of which chancrer is onl) the 
invariable substructure The self is the active free center which, 


on the foundation of character, produces the personalitj 
Of these three terms, character, pcrsonahij, and self, the first 
two are objective, the third gives them existence Tlius, Lc 
Senne has built a pfiilosophic systan within which the objcctivitj 
of the science of psychoIog> is defined, at the cstreme, b> the 
immutability of organic conditions and b> a rcjecnon of historj 
Character is the more solidly fixed in an impenetrable objcctmtj , 
in a rigid materialism, because the pnnc.pic of Imton and of 
growth is inherent in wlut esscntiallj c^pcs scientific invci ip 
tion— ‘ the eternal presence of the self t, i 

Although « ^annnee «k 1. gcncoll, .cccprcd ^ 

Senne s chnracterolog> h« attracred an .ncrea.nngl, brge n .n, « 
of adherent, due m part to the clant, of .« ' ;; 

,nnplicit> of ns combinatotj .,noud> UTirn 

French pstcholognts ho''"'/’ 

thc> do condescend to consider it l q „hdi-im 

Froin the statistical ,ic« point, ,n,tl 

of the traits of character, from the deactiptne aica . 
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the atomistic assumptions underlying the combination into types; 
and they point to the weakness of an explanatory system with 
its complementary postulates of materialism and spiritualism, 
since biological fixation demands a freedom of will which ulti- 
mately escapes scientific investigation. 

A disciple of Le Senne has cited studies by Wallon as con- 
firming the authenticity of the former’s thesis, but the method 
and the work of Wallon contain nothing, in my opinion, which 
supports Le Senne’s characterology. It is true that Wallon, whose 
w ork is the most considerable French contribution to the study 
of character, has indicated that physiological conditions and 
particularly motor factors are “most fundamental” for the study 
o human behavior; like Pavlov, he is at pains to show that it is 
improper to consider a living being apart from its reactions, and 
t at t ose reactions cannot be considered apart from the circum- 

environment. Traditional physiol- 

iSation organism and its different functions in 

ni 

tvhicK are brolten and deadT''' s“dymg circuits 

make life possible for rL stimulants wWch 

c possible for the organism are missina 

For the human beinn thp 

' important environment for the 



CURRENT FRENCH CONCEI>TS OF CHARACTEROtOGV ( /07 ; 

^ch individual has a different motor balance but VVallon 
studying different forms of balance, succeeded in describing 
psycho-motor types. His argument is thus radically different from 
Le Sennets. He holds that character has its origins in the condi- 
tions of its biological and social existence. Consdousness and 
self arc not included as explanatory principles but arc themselves 
the consequences of gro\vth, of ontogenesis. They arc effects 
which in turn become causes in the difficult conquest of Uberty 
and autonomy. 

SUMMARY 

Tiie time has come, in France as elsewhere, when interest 
must be focused on the emotional and voUtional aspects of human 
personality. A distinction should be made, however, bewcen 
those who pursue the e.Tperimental study of character and those 
who set themselves the task of erecting characterologics. The 
shade of difference in meaning is, I believe, importanL Tliose 
who pursue the experimental study of character, too often, per- 
haps, identify reality with their instruments of anal>'sis. Char- 
acterologists certainly do not embarrass themselves with instru- 
ments. They decide by decree of definition, claiming to align 
themselves squarely with reafity, and speak of d^mamism and 
concreteness. But it is not sufficient merely to talk of these 
things in order to bring them into the realm of science. The 
question must be raised as to whether the vci>’ notion of char- 
acterology, postulating as it docs a domain apart, docs no: break 
the essential unity of psjxholog)', the true wholeness of mm 
which it is our purpose to establish. 
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living organism^ ^sstjmption that psychological functions in 
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This would mean that of some organic structure, 

^^th neurologic^ enl!'^ not only concerned 

havior, but with iTspec^ToH^f 

point of view would b Processes. While such a holistic 

postnatal development 

cration of only a few th ^ limited to a consid- 
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neuro-humoral factors and personality ( in ) 

theory.^ » 80 m 6 . « 73 Qf particular interest ha^c been the 
mechanisms and individual difTcrcnces observed in those acavi- 
tics which serve, within a restncted range, to maintain sucJi 
constancy of the internal environment that external fluctuanons 
become a matter of relative indifference 


Only seventy years after Bernard postulated tint “Li ftxi'e 
du f/ttheu mtirieur cst la condition de la vie hbre,** Onnon suc- 
ceeded in documenting the mulu dimensional functional inter- 
relationships of this regulatory principle, which he termed 
“homeostasis ’ A further step was taken by Hess,^’ 
whose experimental studies elaborated the functional organization 
of the autonomic nervous s>stcm^^ and the dicnccplialon 
By hnking homeostatic mechanisms with the fangabilitj- and 
need for recreation of central nervous activit> (rh>’thmic changes 
in sleep and wakeness), Hess distinguished different levels of 
homeostasis, “comprising the entire behavior of the individual 


Based on the concept “that an organic phenomenon is not 
the summation of a number of separate processes, but ihcir in- 
tegration into a functional system according to deffnite laws, * 
Hess postulated a theory (Figure i) svhich is relciant not oily 
to “organic” phenomena, hut also to behavior and mcchaniims, 
eg, sleep, wahefulness, atonj, adjnamia, alTcctniO, motor 
responses, etc Experimental results, gamed h) stimulation in the 
diencephalic area, suggest tlieoreticallv the interawon of no 
rones Imbed with different levels of homeostasis The aa.vitia 
of the dynamic or crgotropic zone, (middle and 
of the d, encephalon extending to the cenwal grav ^ 

mesencephalon and anterior rhombcncep a on), F** ,. . 

etal excitation and those meelnnisms xvhich 
long to boddy xvotk” 

largely xvith s>mpathctic activities. Th“ ^ crilcctiie me* 
in the sympathcnc nervous sj'stcm seni «, mcna'td 

atot between the diencephalic and 
organs Tlie endophv lactic or 

the h>-pothalamus, area pratopoca. j ,.-'01 ' “f" 

“in intimate relauon .0 protective mechanmrs 
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(e.g., vomiting, defecating, etc.) and may be evoked by indi- 
vidual stimuli. The manner in which ergotropic and trophotropic 
nervous activities may interact and regulate the homeostatic level 
by changing their focus of excitation, as in alternating states of 
sleep and wakefulness, is illustrated in the schematic representa- 
tion of Figure 1.46.62.63 

Theoretically, Hess conceived of the state of sleep as acting 
as a means of preservation of energetic resources and restitution 
of achievement capacity {Leistungsfdhtgkeit), and as belonging 
to t e trophotropic functions of the nervous system. Since Hess 
oun t at diencephalic autonomic s>>^stems influence cortical 
and subcortical functioning and succeed in inducing sleep by 





P. ^ ^ 

.. Rwproal ES« 

Abstract representat' ■Autonomic Nervous Sys 

formances. The sensory registers env 

s\-stcm. (E) Ereo^rl^/’" coiSnnn^ central 

TOent; (T) trophotroh^ rhp autonomic func 

healing. Reciprocal ^'^'Jctions concerned somatic ac 

«ctor favors the reading toithin protectio 

»op>c sector enhaS^ ""^‘"veme^ S'” b- The ergo 

nhibits the ergotronic proces^^ somatic sj^stem, the u 

Von ' P*'oc(^cs of ^^'P^bc activit\f , ° recreation and, the] 

VOP’'! and inliibir11“ ^citation of tl^ . T activation; : 

oTt^c^-’^ s\^c^ sector oT^tEe activate the 

ttsstie. (SchemaSc r. autonomic system 

^^P^esentation Jter W P "^ibeu con 
• I933-) 
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Stimulation of certain medial parts of the thalamus, he localized 
a trophotropic apparatus of sleep and wakefulness rhythm in this 
area.*” This is in agreement with the more recent results of Jasper 
on the integrative action of the thalamic reticular system (Fig- 
ure 2).** Nor is it contradictoiy to Bremer's view that “the cere- 
bral cortex participates actively in its osvn arousal and in the main- 
tenance of its waking state by the corticofugal impulses wluch 
it sends to the brain stem reticular formation,” and that “the 
physiological process of falling asleep may be explained ... by 
the cumulative de-activation (defacilitation) of the encephalic 
neuronal networks resulting from synaptic fatigue and favored 
by a reduedon in the extcrocepdvc and proprioceptive sensory 
afflux.”« 

Cannon’s concept of homeostasis and the work of Hess may 
be considered fundamental contributions to the understanding 


of motivational aspects of personality.®'’* *** They gain still 
more significance in the light of von Bracken’s “cgokym thc- 
recent work on the brain stem "ascending reticular acti- 
vating system,”®®' and the concept of the “centren- 

cephalic” system of Penfield and Jasper.®®- 

The demonstrated co-existence of an “unspecific’ and dif- 


fuse rericulocorrical projection system, relatively independent 
of previously known specific projection systems and regarded 
as the central controlling mechanism for states of conscious- 
ness,*®* ®®* has considerably advanced the understanding 

of subcorrico-corrical interrelations.^®* Recordable electrical 
activities of central nervous structures belonging to i ^ 
phylo- and ontogencric levels reveal the integrating ro e o t e 
brain stem reticular nctxvork and its particular upstram - 
tion, arousal mechanism) and downstream 
iting) effecTR on thu postuml ~ 

and other findings concerning cortical-subcortical 1 
tions led to the ^oposal of a hypotherical c"? 
tern, responsible for the over-all integranon of c 


processes.***'®* 
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NEUROPHYSIOLOGY AND 
PERSONALITY THEORY 

Present knowledge of the physiological properties of 
brain stem reticular system in connection with sleep and wake- 
fulneK,i5.2L32,B0 the relation of EEG arousal reaction to mental 
activities ns the “mechanism for focusing conscious 
processes (thalamic portion) upon specific local cortical func- 
tions • • .113 invite personality theorists to clarify their cor- 

responding concepts and theoretical constructs. 

Phenomenologically oriented theorists have tried to bring 
en \iews of personality organization into close correspondence 

^^nrophysiological findings, especially 
smce Cams stimnI,tP^ . , . . ^ 




NEURO-HUMORAL FACTORS AND PERSONALITY ( 

unconscious {Beviusst-Vnbemisst). Concepts like Korukalpnson 
and Ttefenperson,^^.^^’^ ego and id,s» personelln Oberbm and 
Endothymer Grund^^ Oberbewmstsein-Untetbevmsstsdn,^^^ be- 
vjusst {koTtikale histanz) and voTbev:tisstf^^^ Ross imd Reiter, 
Unter und Oben, Eshaftigkeh und Ichhaftigkett,^^^ are, together 
with developmental aspects, considered as more or less directly 
linked to a neurophysiological substrate. 

Some theories of “vertical stratification” (Schichtentheorien) 
departed originally from the polarity’ of consciousness and un- 
consciousness and tried to fit, in between the extreme states of 
conscious control,*^* a number of other strata. How valid some 
of these personality theories are m regard to neurophysiological 
and other findings cannot be discussed here However, many 
results of neurophysiological research of the last decade” may 


Figure 2 Functional Relations of the Brain Stem Reticular Sy-stem 


Thalmnis receiving (a) principal sensoiy pathways, showing (b) intratful- 
aniic and (c) thaJanio-reticuhr connections, sending (d) specific sensory 
projections to (c) loealrzed receiving areas of the cortex, these anrreni im- 
pulses provoke loealtud ‘ specific” cortical responses (' evoked potential ) 
which arc limited to the time of stimulation (d) Conico thalamic return 


connections ^ 

The brain stein reucidar system stippled area with (i) its separate iruptcipe 
and diffuse facilitativc system of ‘vertical’ to-and fro interconncrtioni wi 
all cortical areas, its integrating connections with subco ' 

turcs (within the dotted circle), eg, stnaium /„,« d 

substantia nigra, hymothalamus cerebellum, and its (g) - . 

bulbar region) and ficilicatory (lateral bulbar region) 
motor centers (h) Collaterals of the bran s'rm) 

reticular system (thalamic portion ° nrimitivc 

Afferent iJiipulses traveling this course imtiate I 
arousal mechanisms (k) reticular fr'n 

sensoiy thalmocortical projection s>-«cms .. orcanited) and nm 

laminaV) system is highly 

provoke - 


irn w jr- 

riic ccntrcncenhalic system fenw hatclic . . of l‘•e b'la 

central core of the ba«! hcmKhrrr*, « ^ 

«m), with equal functional f,n!e ft "cc rrrtpoo-**, 

rponsible for integrating all processes of »be -.vend-rc m>cu'af s'ti 

It least in part,” to what Magoun ef al^ called the ascen 

latingsystcm” . , — ,«« rlo«h co^'weteJ wn‘‘ 

i\f Centrum medtanum of the tlis!jm« P" ^ t>f s.h*cfi « fo--^ 

.c /n dm, conncclion u nh .he miedir m.rsr...rT .)■> 
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be regarded as encouraging and stimulating the creation of new, 
or modif)nng old, theories of stratification.^^' 

When, for example, Lersch"*® distinguishes four levels of experi- 
ence {Aktiuilitatsstiifen des Erleben), as significant for the func- 
tional changes between “sleep or coma” and wakefulness,®'^ it 
might be useful to compare such concepts with the underlying 
functional states of sigmficant EEG patterns and other neuro- 
physiolo^cal data^s.ea during variations in states of conscious- 
as illustrated in Figure 3. It may thus be possible 
ve at more realistic definitions and conclusions.^'^’ 

more realistic physiological approach to personality 


excited 


RELAXED 
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I theory, Lindsley postulated a new theory of emotion, incorpo- 
wtmg earlier and more recent studies of the brain stem reticular 
system, the hypothalamus, and other cortical and subcortical 
stnictures.®^ This “Activation Theory of Emotion" rests mainly 
on changes of the EEG pattern during extreme emotional changes 
(see top line, Figure 3); corresponding results gained by stimula- 
tion of the upper brain stem reticular formation; and observation 
after destruction of the basal dicnccphalon including the rostral 
part of the brain stem activating system.®* According to Lindsley 
the following structures and pathways arc probably involved in 
emotional behavior (see ke>'s of Figure 2): a; d; visceral afferent 
pathways; centripetal projections of reticular formation (to 
thalamus); i; interconnections of hypothalamus and thalamus; b; 
intracoitical connections; cortico-hypothalamic patinvaj’s; hypo- 
thalamohypophyseal tract; corricospinal pathwa>’S. The cerebel- 
lum and certain basal gangUa may also participate. Lindsicy’s 
theory appears to account for extreme states of emotion, but 
leaves “intermediate and mixed states relatively unexplained as 
yet.*'* 

It is within this context that it seems necessar>’ to emphasize 
that the nervous system Is floating in what ma)’ be called the 
“humoral system" and that wc arc dealing with one rrr/ro- 
humoral system. There can be no doubt that specialized in\cs- 
tigations on neural networks, structures, and centers arc impor- 
tant in advancing understanding of bcliavior. Ko less impor- 
tant are studies concerned with the functional changes in 
nervous structures intimately tied to changes in the humora 


milieu.^* 

From observations under normal, experimental, and pat* 
logical conditions, data have been obtained show mg * 
outline of ncurophj’siological changes and corrc<pon m.., 
lor manifestations associated with humoral variations o 
oxygen, carbohydrates, ACTH, and other chemical 

•Ifehh’s Jarcsr *pecn!jnom ifut "ArTHtol * rrw-nrt 

Itencral drive state" and that /The .nililJe H ih* 

anatomical and phntoloriol identity, were 
chapter was prepared. 
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metabolic derivations or endocrinopathiesJ* The neuro- 
physiological effects of such humoral deviations,^’ ss re- 
flected, at least partially, by behavior changes,'*’ may he 
classified generally according to the dimensional directions along 
which such changes develop in the majority of subjects. The 
Sections may be different or similar for various chemical sub- 
stances. Other substances may cause behavior changes along 
rather specific dimensions.^®! Apart from such general trends 
there are more or less significant contributions of the individual’s 
un erljing behavior pattern, which may appear as exacerbated 
versmns or as the release of latent emotional responses.^^’ 

^owledge about the detailed action of humoral substances 
13. 20, 03, specific nervous structures is still limited.^^' 

why and hoxy “teTr “hat^T'^ explanations of 

general or selective “m produces such and such a 

how a number of ch. ? ^':*'°'°Sical” effect,’e-“ or why and 
ACTH anoxia l different substances or states (e.g., 

Ce.g , “tiate similar changes 

h be by EEG).-»' 

trophotropic and ercrotr ^ ^ relation between Hess’s 

activity of the brain ^ levels of homeostasis®^ and th( 
he “tuned” to induce formation,®. 32 . s® which ma) 

activation of cortiml regional (thalamic portion, 

■■"“Stating role e., ,a The mediating an. 

\olved .»3 However the . system also appears in 

trations and general or m specific humoral concen 

Uinhcr explanation.’, la. 53 3 e ected nervous activities await 
^ observations of ^ hiis context that, for exampl* 
P^;'=^°Physiological^Tff psychological stre; 

rine cTu ^hstances (acth h endocrine an 

"r ^^'^''=^‘ 3 tricpatiVnr •’ J^^hiturates, chlorpromi 
‘’’<■0:1^0“ t>ravdng 3^0 theoretic 

1 * ■ and other in • '^he experiment 

■■'““■■■■'>-’.osicai obsc.*':j;-;f““, -■! "PP'ying the 

!e reaction of psycliiatr 
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pauents, Lehmann suggests that certain of the newer drags may 
exert a selecnvc inhibitoiy action on psychomotor functions 
concerned with drive and affech which find their anatomical 
representation in the brain stem reticular system. Tliis points to 
^omismg e.xperimental possibUities which may contribute to 
the understanding of neurohumoral interaction and personality 
dynainks.^^‘ “ 


neuro-humoral personality 
And adaptation 


h seems Uktly that every mdiVitfual has a unique "neuro- 
humoral personality" and that the interaction of humoral and 
neural factors,®®- on the basfc of trophocropic and crgoiropic 
levels of homeostasis, has to be considered when dealing with 
personality problems.®®- P^chophysioJogical processes should 
be considered primarily from the aspect of functional adaptation. 
I agree with Klein and Krcch who advocate a Iiolistic viw 
and regard "all behavior within the context of the total organ- 
ism."®® A useful behavior theory "must instantly view all the 
processes of the oTganlsm as sdaprivc and must /ust as tnsundy 
seek a basis for ‘how* and ‘what’ explanations tliercof." 

It is along this line of approach that paihophv’siological ex- 
periments and clinical obScr\'arions may contribute cfTeciivcIy 
to the better understanding of personality dynamics. Tlie phvii- 
ology and pathology of cxpositrc to stress, as vieurd from the 
concept of Se/>xV •'GcneraJ-AdaptathnSj'ndrvmc,**^^ cenwn 
important fundamental ideas, of interest not only for pathology 
but also for psychology in general and the domain of pem>na!:Jy 
in particular.*” Since Selycs rbeor>* is not a ptychologlfal one. 
developing rather from clinical and patl)oph>iiologi«! expeu- 
cncc, it has apparently escaped the general attention of pntrlvd. 
ogisK. and will be bricHy stated hen, ^ 

"The sum of all rimsc nompixiffc, sy'srtmic reart.'vrt of t..e 
bodv which canic upon etpomre to s'rr-i ho 
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been termed the ‘General-Adaptation-Syndrome.’ It is character- 
ized by a number of morphologic and functional changes. . • • 

If an individual is continuously exposed to stress, the resulting 
general-adaptation-syndrome evolves in three distinct stages: 

I. The Alarm Reaction, which is defined as the sum of all 
non-^echic systemic phenomena elicited by sudden exposure 
to stimuU to which the organism is quantitatively or qualitatively 
not adapted. Some of the phenomena are only passive and repre- 
sent signs of damage or ‘shock’ (e.g., hypothermia, hypotension, 
oconcentration, increased capillary permeability, hypochlo- 
a, egression of the nervous system); others are manifesta- 

adreml-corticai en- 

hypercHorcSarH production, 

the alarm rr> • ^ exciting stress is of medium intensity, 

phenomena ^vo distinct phases, the 

Ho^vc^'er in mn T followed by those of countershock. 

inter-mixed, manifestations of shock and defense 

versed (e grin th ^ ^ven be re- 

Herc some countcr-STv increasing fatal stress), 

resist, but subsequently shorV-^ °^%^.'^vhen the body can still 
niorc prominent as thp “manifestations become increasingly 
fnnher resistance impo^it^^'^'^^^ intensity of the stress makes 

nonspecific system rearrm '^^^oed as the sum total of all 
srinnili to which the oruani^^u prolonged exposure to 

rwily a ‘protracted counter-sli “ adaptation. It is essen- 

pinicular agent to which rR ^^'^^oce is increased to the 
usually accompanied bv ° exposed, and this 

typ„ --l^ed .^^^rease in resistance to 

s^iaptation^rri!!' ^I'^t ‘I'^ring th 


:ce 
txn 


Is;.,- 
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. ; '’■'’'''Ujed exposure s'" develop as the r( 
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^>^gcr be maintained. By del 
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mdon, any agent capable of producing an alarm reaction is an 
Aiai^g Sttmulos.’ Agents causing merely local damage, uhich 
requires no general adaptive adjustment (e.g, ainputauon of 
-bniU) are relatively mild alarming stimub', while those uluch 
evoke intensive adaptive responses (c.g^ cold, solar or roentgen 
wdiaaon, muscular exercise. ncr\'ous stress, fasting, infccuons, 
intoxications) produce severe alarm-reaction sj’mptoms. The 
alarm xeaccion is not necessarily a pathologic phenomenon since 
It can be elicited by mild exposure to stress, which is unavoidable 
in the course of every-day life.”^^ 

The problem of an individual’s funcrional adaptation” is ulti- 
mately a dual one, dependent on e.\igcncics arising from the 
particular multi-dimensional constellation of the individual him- 


self and his particular environmental constellation.* Since all ps>'- 
chophysiological processes contribute more or less directly in 
dealing successfully with the continuity of such tuofold adapta- 
tional exigencies, it seems that the emphasis generally put on the 
nuclear role of the anterior pituitary-adrenocortical axis is too 
narrow a concept.*”* *” This is especially so when trj'ing to link 
ego functions intimately with activities of this antcrior-piruitarj’- 
adrenocortical axis,*^ There is nou' enough cTpcrimcntal and 
clinical evidence that adaprational reactions to all kinds of stress 
arc not limited to a so-callcd phj'siological lo*cI, but rather in- 
volve the indhddual as a whole.**- i®’. *”•***-*• *” 

Reactions to stress arc complex p^'chophpiological proce^ 
involving psychodynamics as well as metabolic or anj ot icr 
functional mechanisms of a living individual."*' Tlicsr 
role may be ascribed to an integrated coordinating auroregu~*»ne 
neuro-humoral axis, which includes: cortex, the bran stem mj 
cular (and ccntrcnccphalic) s>'5rcni. the hypothalamus i ic p iuj 


tary, and the adrenal cortex. ^ 

The activity of this nciiro-humoral axis » of ‘ 

for personality studies since it is fundament: v 1— rttc 

the reflection of xvhat results from- (a) 5 
constellation of multi-dimcnsional function: 
impossibilities); (b) elTects arising from proccs'- 
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and modification within the frame of possibilities of (a), having 
already occurred during previous phases of life as a result of 
particular correspondences between the individual’s and the 
environment’s constellation-, ^2. si and (c) the individual’s pres- 

ent state, resulting from the particular correspondence between 
his functional constellation and what is given by the environ- 
mental constellation. (What is here termed “constellation the- 
ory is a global approach to the understanding of personality; 

with Rohracher’s similarly phrased concept^^® 
an will be elaborated in greater detail elsewhere.) 

Apart from the functional significance of the neuro-humoral 

of behavior, personality studies should 
nisms v and other structures and mecha- 

of general^ ’^ate y only prerequisites for the further realization 
bilities as °Sonetic and specific individual functional possi- 
multi-dimensir^i^^ Pi^arily determined by the individual’s 

are themselves dreader Organic structures 

lations of wluch realizations, the topological re- 
should he apparent ^ ^ given adequate consideration; “Ir 

psychological trdt, ^ gones cannot control directly a 

an influence throiih ti,’ ability; they only exert 

Genetics in general and ^ ™ v physical structures.”^'^’ 

produced enough eviti ogenetics in particular have already 

forces are extremely jnstify the conclusion that genetic 

psychophysiological ^ shaping the fundamental 

v;‘*in a multi-dimen<;m T individual.sT. lao However, 

'iines (and definite impossiS-^ \ functional possi- 

fnd structural) realiz^ of functional 
' span, result from the "^°‘^^'^^rions, during the entire 
corr^on^^j^^^^ of an correspondence (or non- 

IS given by the enviro ^ genetic constellation with 
cn\ironment.3. as. 107. 135 

relevance of 

theory- hM bctn°hf ? *">™oral factors for per- 

“ntral theme of this chapter. : 



NEURO-HUMORAL FACTORS AND PERSOVAUTY ( 

have considered Cannon's concept of homeostasis, the worl of 
Hess on diencephalic autonomic regulations (diagram), recent 
studies on the brain stem reucular (and centrenccphalic) s)'stcni 
(diagram), and Selye’s concepts of ‘Stress’ and the “Gcncral- 
Adaptation-Syndrome.” Emphasis was placed on the mediating 
nuclear role of a neuro humoral axis (cortex, brain stem reticular 
and centrenccphalic system hypothalamus, hypDph)sis adrenal 
cortex), considered of direct concern for the reflection of in- 
teraction between an mdniduals genetics and environmental 
constellations 
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and modification within the frame of possibilities of (a)i having 
already occurred during previous phases of life as a result of 
particular correspondences between the individual’s and the 
environment s constellation’, ^ 2 , and (c) the individual’s pres- 

ent state, resulting from the particular correspondence between 
his functional constellation and what is given by the environ- 
mental consteUation. (What is here termed “constellation the- 
ory” IS a global approach to the understanding of personality; 

It IS not identical with Rohracher’s similarly phrased concepti^® 
an ^viU be elaborated in greater detail elsewhere.) 

part from the functional sigmficance of the neuro-humoral 
rnn ’A ^^’^'^^^^'^oding of behavior, personality studies should 
nisms nr ^ and other structures and mecha- 

of senern^ ^ prerequisites for the further realization 
bilities n«: °Sonetic and specific individual functional possi- 

multi-hmen<n^^i^^ primarily determined by the individual’s 
are thmsdves“l/rf Organic strucrares 

lations of which shn m''?'’"? realiaations, the topological re- 
should be apparent ^ t adequate consideration: 

ps>’^chological trtit, cannot control directly a 

an influence throiLh 

Genetics in general and ation of physical structures.”®’^’ 
produced enough evid in particular have already 

forces are extremelv justify the conclusion that genetic 
Psychophysiologi^;M ^ shaping the fundamental 

'vithin a multi-dimen.- f mdividual.37. iso However, 

^'iihes (and definite of functional possi- 
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have considered Cannon’s concept of homeostasis, the noA of 
WCK on diencephalic autonomic regulations (diagram), recent 
sradies on the brain stem rcncular (and centicncephalic) sj-stem 
((^agram), and Selyc’s concepts of “Stress” and the “General- 
Adaptation-Syndrome” Emphasis uas placed on the nicdiatng 
nuclear role of a ncuro-humoral axis (cortex, brain stem reticular 
and centrencephalic system, hypothalamus, h>poph>sis, adrenal 
cortex), considered of direct concern for the rcficction of in- 
teraction between an individual’s genetics and environmental 
constellations 
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PersoMality Growth 
^ Conceptual 
Considerations 


T 

aw THIS CHAPTER I 5haJI revicu' the concept of gromh» 
stadng propositions which seem to apply equsily «'ell to physio- 
ogical and to psychoJogical growth. Implicit in the material 
presented is a concept of the dynamic relationship betst ecn the 
organism and the environment. Two hinds of circular behavior, 
the growth circle and the vicious circle, will be contrasted, com- 
pared, and related on a conrinuum of degrees of cnsdronmental 
domination. Supporting research will be dted. 

Psychological entropy, or the degradadon of cnerg}’, ^vill 
be reviewed for its relation to the Closed System in the second 
law of thermodynamics and to Life— the Open Sj'Stcm. 

Space limitations have necessitated certain omissions. There 
is no detailed consideration of mooVes, as is provided, for ex- 
ample, m Nuttings exce/ient chapter in this vohme or in Adam's 
paper.^ Nor is appropriate attention given to the varied concepts 
of the internal structure of the person, as in Freud’s id, ego, and 
super-ego, Allporc’s proprium,* or Colby's psychic apparatus.^* 
There is no review' of perrinent neurological and ph>'5io!ogic3) 
research, so ably documented by Lvthe, bur the concepts pre- 
sented here seem consistent with his concluding gencralizaiion 
concerning the interaction of an individual's genetic and environ- 
mental constellations. 
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( ip) PERSPECTIVES IN PERSONALITY THEORY 

The assumptions underlying the material presented herein 
seem appropriate for all science. There is selectivity and distor- 
tion in all perception, error in all measurement, confusion in ^1 
communication, and relativity in all constructs. Absolutes exist 
only by definition, as the fancies of finite minds or the constructs 
of closed systems. Everything •which a psychologist discusses 
exists in degrees and can be counted, measured, assessed, or evalu- 
ated, as more or less. Units are, to be sure, fuzzy in their bound- 
aries and dimensions, but are useful and necessary for thinking 
and for communication. Facts are tentative; they represent the 
best we can establish for the present. Qualitative data usually 
represent highly inferential material or percepts of unknotvn 
reliability and validity. Constructs are attempts to give tangible, 
sym olic representation to inferences of today; tomorrow they 
too wi be revised, modified, replaced, or, having served their 

of ^ ^ PJ^occss in which perceptions are sharpened, errors 

new rebtT'^ reduced, channels of communication opened, 
cnee is a nT and present ideas relinquished. Sci- 

in the differentiation and integration 

•Wgh f « is the emergence of originals 

growth. The m ^ differences. Science is a process of 

^oty. Any of them introduced here are, therefore, transi- 
y of them can be changed, improved, or abandoned. 


PHySlOLOGiau GROWTH 
newborn human inf 

n^oraent of conception he T ^ of energy. From 

thnrTv^^ organuing h, sTorir"^' '^"orgy from 

^ he has multi r j ^ expending it. By 

one-ccllcd fcrtilizL^^’"^ / milUonfold the size of 
^-0 g^ntX?" he started, 

b ’“'‘^onant both in phvsinr^^'^'^'^ aspects of growth 
a “ » P^chololy. Grc 

“O" of «ffc=rcocesi, and an : 
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gration (organization) of diifercnces. In addition to differentia- 
tion and integration other characteristics of growth may be 
postulated. An illustration from biology, the fertilization of an 
eg^ and its subsequent development, will facilitate the definition 
of a number of terms and propositions equally applicable to 
psychological growth. 

Growth is a process of differentiation: The one-celled ferti- 
lized egg is different in structure and function from anything 
that has ever existed before. It is a differentiated and differen 


tiating organism. Instead of mere reproduction of the structure 
and function of the original fertilized egg cell, there appear ce 
that become, for example, nerve tissue, muscle ^ue. bone tisme 
and glandular tissue. Each of these cells is di went 
otheis and from the parent cell in “"‘‘/"f, ° tie 

through their chromosomes they are all . '' 

biological heredity. Differentiation is, by , 

gence of originals, the creation of differences. Grotvth « 

'’TLlXlols about through an 
CT«r. As physiological grorrth tends ^ condnued 

development of individual differences, „™vs as a more 

trend toward integration. The body i„nn- 

or less integrated organism. The nervK ar muscles. Tlie 

Me, but are responsive to the heart the on , 
glands arc flexible in their sensitivity ' differences 

parts of the body. There is a ^ individual acts as a 

implied in the biologists discover ^ 

whole. There is an expenditure t/ndsfied. Inte- 

way that the needs of the entire o > originah. 

gration likewise, by definition, is * ® nroccss of crcatirity. 
creation of differences; again grow is . . separate io 

Differentiation and integration arc h degrees of 

ture; they are inseparable. In bio ogy, essertnil to 

functional unity, organization, snecializ^”””’ 

relatively high degrees of differentia * ’ ^ protoroJ. '* 

ativity. There are cells, one-cclled organisms. 
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subdivide and reproduce but do not cohere or integrate wiu* 
other cells. They are still in the swamp. In the course of evolu- 
tion man has emerged as the self-styled highest form of aniiual 
life. We cannot impute cause in one or the other of two insep- 
arable aspects of growth. We cannot say that the biological 
harmony of the parts, the working with each other in a common 
biological and organismic purpose, has permitted the high degrees 
of differentiation found in man. We can say only that psycholo- 
gists and educators have stressed differentiation, often to the 
neglect of integration. Differentiation is usually discussed first, 
and integration second.2. 8. 49. 58 xhis emphasis has probably pro- 
duced pedagogical confusions; we give prizes to valedictorians, 
but are unconcerned with group process. 

Differentiation and integration encompass other proposi- 
or biological and psychological growth. In the process 
there is a confronting of differences between the 
as a tinfertilized egg. Confronting is defined 

maVes n tvhich the behavior or presence of one organism 
there is aho behavior of another. In conception 

and the sner^ “^^^rplay of differences. The unfertilized egg 
arc. Without behave as they 

loses its identity'^ freedom”^ and without this “behavior” each 
of disintegratior ^ process not of integration, 

8't'J>2g-7,p of an ortraniw^*^ abandoning, a yielding, a 
“as they arc,” for n ^ ^ tnomentary structure and function 

process of emerging'^'' structures and new functions that are in 

Gron'i}} is (I rf. 

Abandoning, yielding "voluntary non-coerced process: 

ferent relationships; occur under two quite dif- 

■'i'-uation where rnnn;„.. • ^ situation of conflict; the other in a 


with 


5U 

lion 


•nation where conflict "k ^ of conflict; the other in a 

yon easier to imagine or meaningless. The situa- 

of coercion 

r.'! concept Of 

^ ‘ ‘‘^S'Op in a MM • ^ ^^t:e-of-power-in-conflict. 

balance of power would result from 

W’ould be associated with the 
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weaker organism. In psychology the term used is submission, 
usually associated with Domination-Submission, or Ascendance- 
Submission. While all living organisms are subject to this kind 
of relationship and behavior, the concept of submitting un er 
coercion or pressure is foreign to and unrelated to a concept o 
growth. The more difficult concept to imagine or post 
positive concept of spontaneous, non-coerced yie mg, ° 
ing, giving-up under circumstances where the c ^*^5® ^ 
nally a biologically or psychologically meaning u ^ ^ ^ ^ 

m conffondng of difference, is net 
differences. It does not seem necessary nor mean K 
terms of conflict to decribe the process of f“‘ ” 
for example, meaningful to say that the ” d no 

the egg, I vice versa, or that one « --"if.he h.: 
or submissive to the other, or tha ^ represent 

havior of either that can mcanmgfully be sM 

^“tn'tional integration of the 

necessitates a concept of comfflumc . concept of 

cation among the parts, which is to dilTer- 

confronting of differences an P . . ■ jn conflict « 

ences. In Psychological rehong 
essentially the result of one W 

communication represent rommunication is not gromb, 

mauds, the other obeys. Oc-X^d-obey relating. On y 
nothing original emerges „,(.ccssful command. In groii 

conformity can result from command tier 

and in tsvo-way co"’P’“"‘c«'“.^'^^ conformity in biological 

obedience. Creativity is the anathesisot 

as in psychological grosvth. ... implicit in differentia 
Grouvh it c proeerr Higbcr degm« 

tlon and integration is a con«p ^ ^ organiraiion. Or 
of differentiation term, for .be most ^ 

" ■ ■ ■ 
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As cell divisions follow one another and the various organs and 
tissues become differentiated all things move in harmony.”*’® 


aes oecome differentiated all things move m harmony. 

Growth is a positive process: That growth is a positive process 
is implied in each of the preceding propositions. Growth is dif- 
ferentiating, moving on to more and more complexity; it is in" 
tegrating and harmonious, not disintegrating nor disharmonious; 
it is confronting, not conflicting; it represents free interplay of 
differences, spontaneous abandoning, yielding of present struc- 
toes and functions. Disintegration, disharmony, conflict, rigidity, 
inflexibility, unyieldingness, force, coercion, are negative con- 
cept, to the extent that they have meaning for a biological or- 
ganism, that organism is in a lower state of growth than it would 
be without such meaning. 

Growth is a purposive activity^ inseparably involved in ^ 
concept of value: This proposition merits more discussion than 
can onlv ^ "scientist” cannot observe purpose; he 

havior wbioV, construct and infer purpose from be- 

discussed the biowlT"^''^* convincingly 

biolocical ^ of Ptirpose and its relation to value m 

presences behavior.es. ee “Protoplasm has its 

’ ^alue judgments are their ultimate expression.”®® 

PSYCHOLOGICAL GROWTH 
Differentiation and intprr • 

ps>'cbological growth h essential criteria for 

'’•■ch as for physiolosiv and Po^^iated for psychology as 

postulates given abovffor hll^^ ^^ 

^o psychological growth °S^oal growth is equally applicable 
^‘ff<-'rcmiaiion ind'-'A 

»11 recorded history niin spontaneity, confronting: lo 

P^yc^>ological grotnh Tu f ^vith two problems of 

o ir.ve ideas of one’s own- T individual; how 

to develop 
^Wnh for onc’^^'T 

’ explorative cxne^* ’ original, imagina 

’ ""P'’^‘^entally minded, resourceful 
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how to be one’s self; how to be spontaneous in one’s behavior; 
how to have tlie freedom to act on one's own ideas and on one’s 
own value systems and preferences; how to grow and develop 
psychologically at one’s optimum; and also, within this freedom, 
how to listen and how to learn from others. In attempting to be 
original, explorative, experimentally minded, it almost inevitably 
happens that one’s behavior conflicts with the needs and plans 
of others, and with their values, biases, prejudices, mispercep- 


tions, expectations, and demands. 

Integration^ cormmmication, organizationf harmony: The sec- 
ond great problem that man has struggled with is the rcconci la 
tion of individual differences in desires, purposes, motives, goals, 
values, and actions. Individuals arc different, but they must cxer 
CISC these differences in such a way that there shall e t ® 
harmony in the behavior of men. Why do we say 
because spontaneity without harmony 
havior. Domination incites resistance 'vh.ch will be 
under “Circular Behavior.” TT^c vicious 

resistance operates to curb coniideradon 

to maintain one’s own spontaneity one must g 

to the spontaneities of others ^ lipcndimre of energy 

The reconciliation of „^„y against others, 

with others, as contrasted with expcndi^ js consistent 

the striving for harmony and soew Coker has termed 

with the Darsvinian theory of and 

■‘a mischievous fallacy” the notion that fittest 

“strongest” arc equivalent.'' j:„overing, developing, in- 

Man’s second ptoblem, t a l,„n,3n beharior, is 

venting, and behaved in a vay svhich 

inseparably linked svi approxiniatc his optimum 

would enable ,Lt, by definition, svoiiH 

spontaneity and sc - et greatest number. The 

achieve the greatest f<^h, .pproacl. to some Imd 

»r' '"'.t ri”""" •' ’ 
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Psychologists have long regarded the “Golden Rule as a 
principle of ethics, a tenet of religion, a “thing of value, as 
something for the philosopher, foreign to the interest of the 
scientist who is concerned with prediction. Have psychologists 
become so preoccupied with their negative studies of frustration, 
aggression, chsorders, defenses, disintegration, and disease, that 
they have overlooked the opportunities for scientific prediction 
from studies of positive, constructive, harmonious, responsible, 
growth behavior, including the Darwinian principles of Natural 
Selection and human expressions of the Golden Rule? 

Dynamic relating betaveen the person and the environment: 

^ fotget that science is process. To use the term “dy- 

..mic one needs almost to indicate whose use of the term is 
cmg employed and the year in which it was used. Is it Freud 
oo^'vorth of 1920, Murray of 1930, Allport of 194°’ 
° myriad other users? Or, is it 

or or Allport of i 937 » 
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ume by both European and American ^vrlters Elsewhere, others 
have described the process of d>'namic relating bcw ecn the ind: 
vidual and his environment as it appears to them, eg, Murphy,®^ 
Sullivan,®’ and Frank, all regard the individual as inseparable 
from the environment It is the process of interacuon that must 
be studied and understood, a point of view basic to everything 
to be said about personality 

Psychological growth as a positive, constructive process 
There is noclung in the phenomena of differentiation and integra- 
tion and of the emergence of originals that can be ' 

described in terms of dominauon, submission, aggrc^ion, ru 
tion, hostility, mastery, ngidity, compensation, con 
sublimation These are negative terms whic arc . j 

to behavior under interpersonal conflict or 
"stress” They designate conditions, relations, an 
are low m differentiation. low in integration, or m which 
growth processes are abnormally ..pnmarj 

Fromm refers to growth and pro uc destrueme- 

pcten.aU” of ni.n. and ro -if "!f «- 
ness as a secondary potennality condinons “ Sitndar 

.srenee only m case of Sull.un," 

viens have been strongly emphasized y 
Homey, « « and The entena 

Optnmmi growth and a p P the ma'tima! rcal- 

for growth are d-fferent.ation and cr«nv- 

ization of the person’s 

ity It has been mentioned 'h" J Although the units of 

psychologist discusses, e-MSf® * j. crude or even non 

IZsurement or of .“"j to take pbee at a fas«r 

evistent, gronth ma> be consider TI,„renean,. 

or slower pace ” he«ddW I'r nd^ 
there are biological an jpcaling, howcicr, 

individual cannot S™" ,|„s highest limit „ ,(ut 

cult to say when one ,„swer " ^ 

ever achieaes « ^ « S ^ al 

exhaust all possiM' com 


one cv 
one 
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stances. Psychologists regard psychotherapy as a speeded-up 
growth process, and say that therapy releases the child for more 
rapid development of spontaneity and harmony. They have not 
changed the child’s biological inheritance-, they have modified 
the environment and the dynamics of interrelating. They have 
offered the child a more propitious environment in which to 
grow psychically in a meaningful way. Man is not only a product 
of his environment, hut also, in a very real sense, a victim of his 
environment. 


CIRCULAR BEHAVIOR 

^ The concept of circular behavior has been used by psycholo- 
gisG mainly as a neurological construct to explain self-stimulation, 
or ee back phenomena. FoUett is the first, to this writer’s knowl- 

^^ended the concept of circular behavior as a 
psychological concept to the interaction of human beings.^^ 

tecrarivp V. behavior~the growth circle: Socially in- 

of ^^resses high degrees of the three qualities 

hon, integra- 

^ a common expenditure of energy with others 

and the free im^r^’ Through the confronting of differences 
cussion, FoUett ^sXed “ open-minded dis- 

as a mediator of labor d' ^ problems which she, 

devised without the thought could not have been 

Problem solving in ^ parties in the dispute, 

og.’ of adiustme;: was not a psychol- 

Creative Experience xi^ P^^oo^ogy of invention. Her volume, 
interacting, of the interw ^ ^ °^'^^ome of a circular process in 
B^er. The emergence ^^^tiences, the working to- 

difTcrcnccs. The free inter'^’^^^^^ represented an integration of 
It ^vas not a seo^ disagreement was 

a process; the respon':?^^^ ° ^fi^ulus-response behaviors 
^^nsc to a relating^c^^^ - stimulus, but . 

^^cular behavior was creative, inventive 
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it was a growth circle. This appears to be the essence of a 
dynamic psychology. This is circular behavior in the direction 
of growth. The hypothesis of the growth circle is: Socially in- 
tegrative beiiavior in one person tends to induce socially integra- 
tive behavior in others. 

Domhiation—the vicious circle: Follctt found another kind o 
circular behavior in persons who could not integrate their ac 
tivities in a creative direction. This behavior was donunanon. 
the use of power over others instead of, as in integntion,^ t 
use of power with others. The hypothesis of the vicious ca 
is: Domination in one person tends to incite domination (resist- 

“ The 

use of socially integrarive behavior in the am y, sc 
or anyavhere. is a means of "cutting the v'«ous ^ 
of rapport in the clinical situau'on* and o psyc j,f eutting 
is basically a socially integrative '^'ohasis given by psy- 

the vicious circle. Consistent 

chologists to negative concepts a literature to 

there are many more references m the ps, chologica 
the vicious circle than to the grotvth circle. 


research on the 

DYNAMICS OF RELATING 

A number of research “ “..IworTw. 
sort findings relevant to circ^ , .potheses regarding the 
gan a program o research ™ 

leractions of “dvc and socially 

determine observed and tc«tf; 

vior, as such, ."1 The data mere tcc»rded n ^ f 

™ of <l“r“';'pte^ch«.l children in a P vd 

“"espettenS I^JcSa. nutaeo- school 

an orphanage s'h«c 
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had been established. Half of the children attended nursery school 
and constituted a nursery school group. The other half, indi- 
vidually matched with the others, did not attend nursery school 
and constituted a control group of non-nursery school children. 
The orphanage children were below average in intelligence and 

came from generally low socio-economic levels. Many were 
illegitimate. 

Analysis of the data revealed high internal consistency and 
supported the hypotheses that (a) domination incites domina- 
on, (b) ^ integrative behavior in one child induces integrative 
avior in his companion, and that (c) domination and integra- 
te P^y^l^clogically different; in this experimental situation 
wire unrelated. Two years later a similar study 

hivb children of superior intelligence coming from 

dcnce fnr ^backgrounds again yielded consistent evi- 

circlc of dv ^ of the growth circle and the vicious 

circle ot dynamic relating."^ 

socially im!°ratilt b^b domination and of 

actual behavdor nf shown to operate in the 

intelligence biolo children representing wide ranges of 

'na®cqj„« „ ^ -’d socio-economic origins, 

t'^’icc as many studies kindergarten teachers used 

individual children ^ integrative contacts with 

qucncies of contacts revealed a wide range of fre- 

cHildrcn lived in differ Mdual children, showing that the 
school. H. M. Brewer anT\ P^y^f^°fogical environments in the 
rcachcrs were meetinv arrcr ^ found that the kindergarten 
tematically inciting resSr"'^ ^^^ression and were sys- 
c,rclc,= instead of cutting the vicious 

second grader^ of the behavior of teachers and 
'ound to t r™' ■" ^'^hool building.^ 

,1® ‘‘''"'i^tive; Co*' 

- ■■3 uii ’-ilt™'.''™'- “"Aoricariani 

^ -’gnificant. Chi]^_._ ’ . differences w'cre large 


ren with the more integrative 
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showed significantly higher frequencies of behavior in 
®®^oties ^presenting spontaneity, initiative, and social con- 
ItSjhlions to others. The data were consistent with the hypothesis 
integrati&n in the teacher induces integrative behavior in 
the child. Children with the more dominating teacher showed 
^rnificantly higher frequencies of non-conforming behavior, di- 
rectly supporting the hypothesis that domination incites resist- 
ence. The behavior of the children also supported the further 
hypothesis that severe domination does not produce resistance, 


but submission and atrophy. 

Reed observed Brewer’s two rooms of children one year lar^ 
in the third grade with new teachers, and the same two second 
grade teachers one year later with new groups of children. 
She found virtually the same differences between the secon 
grade teachers which Brewer had reported, and pracaw y * ^ 
same differences in the behavior of the new rooms o scco 
grade children. There was a trend of fairly Wgb corre a 
the behavior of each second grade teacher from . 

However, there was a practically zero relations ip c 
behavior of the children in the second grade an 
same children one year later with different ^ , constant, 
grade. Thus, while teacher personalities w.crc^ 
there was much more flexibility and responsn 
dren. Reed presented other data to show t c 
vicious circle; the integrative teacher was cut 
nating teacher was not. .^n.ecutive studies fron\ 

Anderson and J. E. Brewer made ^ , here was 

fall to winter in two third grades.** „-as redudng 

no evidence that after five months ci er Jornina- 

conflict in the room by “cutting the individual children 

lion. The report for teachers’ contat^ w ^ the 

was different: one teacher was cutang ^^^1^ „ proup 
other teacher was not. Another tyP® ® . j^jics of 
havior, bearing on this problem, is jn and 

.on induced “social climates” 
and summarized by Lipphl and \ ‘i®* 
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The “democratic climate” is the productive relation of so- 
cially integrative behavior which in. the group is circular and 
self-renewing. There is mutual acceptance and a working with 
each other, “working together for common goals.” In tlie “laissez- 
fme” climate there is a considerable amount of domination, in- 
terpreted as a considerable source of “group disruption,” ^ 
vicious circle of frustration-aggression-frustration. . . 

Circular behavior is found in other studies based on attitudes, 
symbolism, fantasy, and ratings of behavior reviewed by Ander- 
^n and Anderson.^^ The frustration-aggression hypothesis of 
DoUard, Doob, MiUer, Mowrer, and Sears and their collaborators 
IS an explicit statement of the vicious circle of behavior, and is 
so termed by them.a^ Mowrer and Kluckhohn have since used 
concept of domination inciting domination and have called 
mpn^ circle even when the response represents a displace- 
onchilL^ s'lcceeding generation.^s Jackson and Todd, writing 
circle” therapy of play, spoke of the “vicious 

oftev^' T°“ Newcomb used the concept 

of Hostilitv” heading “Toward the Reduction 

necessarily circular processes are not 

has appUed "he principle of 
child guidance. 2 o. 21 -tl ^ ^^^^taction in psychiatric and analytic 
extended by Bioni® I ^°^cept of circular behavior has been 
tions and to group us^vrR interaction in group rela- 
the terms “vicious circle”^ industry. Fromm suggested 

his concepts of unnmri circle” as applicable to 

Phasiting the unity b Productivity .35 Frank, em- 

fasbion the need for a “ ^ Psychology, discussed in lucid 

dynamic circular proce.scp^^^^'^^’^^°” trans-actions which are 
esses occurring b a field.”34 




relating 

ver, there is generj 
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ment in value judgments which have been placed on these two 
processes of relating: one is a growth circle, called also a virtuous 
circle; the other is a vicious circle. The very presence of the 
value judgments places the virtuous circle as a sort of ideal to- 
ward which man can aspire but which many persons fail to 
attain. 

There are other distinguishable patterns or processes of hu- 
man relating. It is postulated here that all human relating can 
be arranged on a continuum of degrees or intensities of environ- 
mental domination. We shall discuss sk levels of human rcIaMg. 
The number of levels could be increased or diminished.^ e 
amount or quality of human interaction decreases as cnvmon 


mental domination increases. 

The first level of human relating is called soddy ' 

behavior^ At this level domination is negligible or , 

The environment accepts the individual as he is.^ “ 
ideal relationship, the hypothetical propitious . 

optimum growth. There is no perfect '? of 

tions. Perfect harmony would require perfect u 
the desires and purposes of others, as wel as o 
the highest stage of harmony in penon finds 

causes some inconvenience to T ,l,j ^-tll-ineanlng 

his own spontaneity somewhat ^ of such 

behavior of others. Each takes a consi -ranted. He con- 
inconvenience (degradation of his energy; ^ o assocbtioii^i 
tinues to like his friends; he continues to condnues 

he bears no hostility for the minor and to ac«F * 

to show high spontaneity in his ovm c relationship h c 
high degree of spontaneity in thcjrs. ^ n fiostilit)'* f^^' 

meaningless to speak of conflict, aggressio , 
or defense mechanisms. , t-p«vccn 

An empirical distinction >* ’*'**’” ^ 

of relating in socially integrative e ^ cliborated 

distinction betwxcn these t^vo Icvc 


Examples of socially intcgiativc 


bchaWor arc t 
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of democratic relations in the home, responsibility, rapport, 
altrmsm, leadership, s^^pathy, empathy, need for affection, coop- 
eration, and friendliness. In the writer’s studies, preschool and 
kindergarten children have consistently shown higher frequencies 
of socially integrative behavior than domination in free pl^^y 
activity; teachers, on the contrary, with rare exceptions, have 
shown consistently higher frequencies of domination in their 
schoolroom contacts with children.^s 

One tends to resist enviromnental press or dommation when 
it increases to the extent that it actively interferes with the at- 
tamment of one’s goals and purposes. Because of the defensive 
ature of the relating, the spontaneity and the action are at a 
ver evel than is usually found in social integrative be- 
V or. n because resistant behavior is high in action, but 

it is ^ M nuisance value to other persons, 

more 7 observed, more reliably recorded, and therefore 

amples of beWrit psychologists. Ex- 

■vxru j . ’ ^nd. dclinc^uciicy 

^ a theoreti- 

the ability of o t e strength of the domination equals 

used as a concept in ^osist. Balance of power, whether 

mtemational diplom^v P^^O’^ahty or in interpreting 

diet in which enerav is only in relations of con- 

of power is meaninelt ^^Ponded against others. Balance 

-here either persons or 
behavior. In relations of c through socially integrative 

become noticeably distorted^ ^ Person’s perceptions tend to 
uicnt arc ambiguous. Somp L ^ relations with the environ- 

teprded as neurotic and le: ^be level of ambiguity is 

In the behavior of distinguishable from sub- 

sasd “behavior wdthout a be, as Maiei 

A still lower level f 

> rjhnnsswn to cnvirottniem^^l^^ gtowth is found in relation 

'■'"■'■•-ce. In *'>'™ in conformir 

IS low SOOntanpir\r onrl 1n\ 


of 
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communication “Psyclioneurosis ’ is generally found at all levels 
of interpcKonal conflict Much psychoneurotic behavior is 
found under extreme environmental domination In therapy such 
patients, with increasing insight and with clarified perceptions, 
usually mov e up the scale through these levels of relating before 
they achieve a sociallj integrative relationship 

A person who has retreated from reality into one of the sci - 
eral classifications of psychosis is an example of severe degrada- 
tion of energy He shows so little confronting, so httle spon 
taneity, that he is even said to be "out of contact with reaht> 
There is often no discernible commumcation This is the behavior 
that IS found in cases of pathological fears, in persons who avc 
lived in a tremendously oppressive environment. Here are per 
sons whose perceptions, if communicated at all, are gross y 
totted, even delusional , _ , ^ 

Luthe has summarized the contributions o c ye 
the reactions of the organism to ph>sioIogJca , 

the fct four levels of .nterper«>nal confl.ct oS 

resents the rescfons of the humn orssn,sm to psjcholog.cs 
Stress, to man made and man-controlle . - 3 jjop ps\- 

At the point of ioo% of hnmin 

chologicel rejection is „ continue hung ss e 

beings refuses to P'™'”’’ , „ ,„d sbortion ore namplcs 
person Alurder, capital pumslinient. 

of 100% oduecs hlc,” IS found only 

Circular behavior, Lc,cl of Resistance to 

at the Socially Integramo be „lat,ielv Ineh degrees 

Domination Orcular beliaii P „f 

of spontaneity and P““P“ ^ ’ 

Ambiguity or belotv this level 




thod, bate draiin moto-diicrl ne apr^aeh 

been an 
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the study of man to a closer integration of the physical and bio- 
logical sciences. Attempt has been made, for example, to dis- 
cover the similarities and differences between communication 
theory in physics and communication theory in physiology^ 
neurology, and psychology. 

Psychologists have studied aggression and anxiety as more or 
less specific isolated phenomena. There is a need for a common 
denominator or for conceptual units by which to relate and 
compare the findings of the myriad negative and positive ap- 
proaches to the study of personality. The concept of psycho- 
g ca entropy seems to provide such a common denominator. 

g ation of energy is conspicuous in all studies at the levels 
ot interpersonal conflict. 

of thermo- 

of enercv I ^ conservation of energy or the constancy 

in a closed system remaining constant 

increase. While it- I f decrease in quality and never to 

have been found, physSste h ^he second law 

^stently to living matter Th 

is supposed to operate ’ ' rinsed system, in which the law 
ductivity of heat or ^oretical machine that has no con- 

tcrial enters or leaves • ^^ith the outside. No ma- 

rcgard to time, and tV>P without friction and without 

this closed system there ^ it is reversible. Within 

changes m quality ultimarpl ^^^tgy, but the free energy 
-^^omly distribm;,~^ a state of 

t>s loss in quality of enerfnr there is no organization. 

«pt rcffrring to that procS T ^^itropy, a negative con- 

^dc^7dat- energy of therein energy of high 

^t sh*°i/^ lower quality. Entropy is the 

the ‘Vni niCMng higher icvek ^ positive 

^ancement” of the quality of of energy o] 

^ of energy. Physicists (tor cx 
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ample, Wiener^*) struggling with their own concepts and at- 
temptmg to relate the problems of communication and organiza- 
tion in physics and biology, ha\c referred to the positnc process 
as the “negauve of entropy” Brilioum has proposed the short- 
enmg of the double negative to *‘negcntropy,” to 
positive concept of a change to a higher quality o energy 
Ltfe-the open system WMe both laws of thcrtnod)namia 
apply only to closed systems, man is an open system an i 
IS an irreversible process Materials from the outsi c ^ 
leave a bving organism, there is contact and communica i 
the outside Some of the qnestiom as to whether or to wMt 
extent man behaves according to, beside or ^eyon^ 
thermodynamics have been discussed X 
lanffy - Wiener ,« BnUou.n « - Ra>miond « Krech. Prank. 

Ransom,®® Anderson,^® and Miller" , „„Kr,nn flowing 

If hf; IS an open system, wttl. 
both ways, and communication occurn g -,„[csr flo« 

the most open system, the greatest ,he en- 

ideas out and m, the maximum of com Situation 

vironmcnt is found m socially ■"«£”"“ .,,c degra 

or a relationship m which cnvironmcn maw™'"’ 

daaon of psychological energy, is at " MieiUhv- 

of pcisonahty development, t le growah. wouh* 

rclauonship from the standpoint ,|,corcneal opnmum rn 

also be found here Th. would b" „/h„cl=an 

vironment, the theoretical optimom 

personality potentials . aicrcyf Or ho" *!, 

Issoe:aUeeUon,hcde^uanoJ^^.^n}_^^ ^ 

socialization is a „ n,trtlj raise the queio™ ‘'t" 

discussed by Harding „rsonalin grownli. the am " 
rrom the point of viess of F tgta-.re « 

ization IS to achieve -f^mranerv the rmtir 
that IS, the maximum of [» aociihre"? 

mony Ohs.ousl>. ™"th 

throttling of 'I-' degree of tHo-'’"’!r ' 

It IS not at all clear 
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necessary for the degree of harmony achieved. Are we con- 
fusing harmony with confornuty? Harmony is a creative use of 
energy, the interrelating of spontaneities. Conformity is the 
degradation of energy, the uncreative stifling of spontaneity. 
However justified conformity may be in a given situation, it is 
not harmony, it is not creative, and it is not growth. Murray 
and Kluckhohn, writing about the socializing process, stated that 
an organism can be “over-socialized.”58 

Partial answers to our questions are also found in an excellent 
summary of both psychological theory and contemporary re- 
search on the process of socialization by Child. He used the term 
socialization as a broad term for the whole process by which an 
individual, born with behavioral potentialities of enormously 
wi e range, is led to develop actual behavior which is confined 
and ^ narrower range— the range of what is customary 
Whitin?r,i according to the standards of his group.”^® 

rcarinu n ^ analyzed anthropological data on child 

proceaures to personahty theory.7o.7i 

gics tmvard the”^ which tends to level productive ener- 

the direction of of releasing creative energies in 

vidual’s potentials realization of the indi- 

both an individuaUnd^^*^^^”^ producing 

vidual and social loss ’ ^ loss. The measure of this indi- 
Vahie hi relating' immediate research problems, 

the “Open System ” point on the vertical dimension of 

cross-section of the nroro^^ J’- ^ moment in time, a 

Recessive changes in rel^* ° It is possible with the 

^ion or failure of cornmn'^'^*^^- additional communica- 

^ down, or to remain individual to move up 

'cre IS always direction- ^ relationship 

tclatinp ’^^ction of motion, but direc- 

uc 1 the moment of relatinfrV.'^ij'^'^ to the changing individua 

toward or h™- This ofteLepresent 

piimum growth of the ind' 'a of self-realization 

'"'•nd.v.doaL The direction of valuer 
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relating is the psychological analogue of negative entropy. Psy- 
diological negative entropy is growth, social development, cre- 
ative experience, the ixabzation of the indn'idual’s biological 
personality potentials. 

Although from moment to moment there may be move- 
ment in either direction, “Life; the Open System” is still an 
“irreversible process,” and “time is of the essence.” It is not pos- 
sible for a biological organism to relive any moment in lime. 
The borderline between the "Open System ’ and the Closed 
System” has so far been crossed by man in only one direction. 


Movement at this point is irreveisible. 

Theory of probability, ^^scientifit^’ prediction, and organiza- 
tion: The mathemadcal basis for the concept of entrop) 
different from the mathematics of the theory o pro a 
Entropy, according to Brillouin, “acquires a precise ma 
definition as the logarithm of probability. As 
and energy approaches “equilibrium,” probabi ity a ° | ' 

as entropy decreases, probability decreases. . .ul'in. 

the enhancement of energy, is today '• •- 

crease of information and the increase of organi > 

ironic computers, as well as in the higher levels of growth 

SocianyTn«gn.tivc behavior. "tohS 

don. Emotional behavior in conflict, sue . . i)chavior* 

is even defined by some psychologists « > 

Generally the degree of . of jjjc scale; and it 

is lower, in conflict. « .h= rmddk po^o" »f 

is lowest at the bottom in states ® ^ infomunon" not only 

organization. Wiener relates amount incept of organi- 

to a negative concept of entropy, “ 

zadon.’- , . inw cst pred ctab ! t> 

If it is true, as it appears to be. to be feunJ 

in stadsdea! mechanics, biologv, ^ tliiHeuh prol>* 

at the highest levels of organianun, then 
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lems of prediction lie ahead of those psychologists who would 
study the positive aspects of human behavior, personality de- 
velopment. This mathematical and methodological difficulty has 
already been noted in a number of researches.^^ The continuum 
in the theory of probability extends from the virtual “dead cer- 
tainty at the state of relatively complete degradation of matter, 
equilibrium, at the one extreme, to the relatively improbable pre- 
diction of the emergence of an original at the highest theoretical 
integration or organization of matter, at infinity (one chance in 
i^nity), in the Open System.” Learning at the higher levels 
t us becomes the emergence of an original, and personality de- 
velopment is a psychology of invention. 

sychological entropy^ culture, and personality: The con- 
psychological entropy as a degradation of energy, with 
is a release of psychological power or energy, 

plav betw ° ^PP^cation. It represents a functional inter- 
for^ infants^"' ^ human environment and a human being. It holds 

cultures. MoreoveTitTr^'^'''' 

fiable units and t amenable to measurement in quanti- 

amount of nsvrVirU hi statistical probabilities. The 

station canTatT ^ ^ 

of a school goodness” of parent-child relations 

“common denominator^a a T ^ 

tile effects on persomht^r f score” by means of which 

l^eginnings in this dir cultures may be compared. 

Child with their evaluati^'^''^°f hy Whiting and 

of socialization,'^® by 
^ion of regression, 27 . 29. os , . ^'■cthouse in their reinterpreta- 
aud Lewin, as a lowering hy Barker, Dembo 

~,nr\ "v-nng or tbp .. . ’ 


- as a lowerintT '^y “7 barker, Uemoo 

■«' performance.” Mead 

*ry m,l:e cross-cultural 'n "'“o'' 

”r>- eult„rcs,ts on,p„,s„„s of cMdhood in contempo- 


Orprnirjiio^ forr°™' '““'oh studies are in The 
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team of collaborators from seven countnes of Western Europe, 
has iindertaken two cross national research projects, a study of 
teachers* attitudes and a study of adolescents* reactions to threat 
and rejection Jacobson and Schachter have edited a senes of 
reports on methods and research design for the study of teachers 
attitudes'*® Schachter, Nuttm, dc Monchaux, e/ d have given a 
prehmmary report of the work with adolescent bojs in seven 
nations Cultural factors m personality and atonida of ado- 
lescents toward technological change are being ^ ® 

five nation research group m the Near East under t e ca ^ P 
of Hudson Gillespie and Allport have reported a cro^na 
study of attitudes of college students m ten countries 

To test the hypotheses shout leyels "f h""" 
against cultural differences, a cross national resca 
has been organized to study childrens ° tMthcred by 

and outcome of soaal conflict The data have 
local research teams and the writer Pre- 
tties of Western Europe, Mexico and the „ 

hminary analyses of data and reporo „ Hebcr,*” and 

son and Anderson,** ** Al^traux, 

Robinson “ 


SUMAIARY 

In this chapter I have discussed the con ^ once 

e standpoint of biology and of psj c o these two 

process of differcntiauon and Integra number of 

pects, which are not found separate in nature, 
her postulates about growth were ma socially 

Two kinds of circular behavior we ,ntcr- 

tegrative behavior, called S°fb) doininanon rriitinrt 

rsonal conflict is meaningless, , conflict los he- 
lled the VICIOUS circle, where ^ mtegraiuc lie 

me meaningful The _,ns of cutlinc th^ vieioat 

vior b) one party to a conflict B ’ . res ic» ed 

cle Research bearing on circular no 
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Six levels of dynamic human relating on a scale of increasing 
environmental domination were discussed. Psychological entropy, 
the degradation of energy, was proposed as a common denomi- 
nator or a unifying concept for a synthesis of the multitude of 
research studies which represent a negative approach to the 
understanding of personality. Similarities and differences in the 
application of the concept of entropy to the Closed System of 
the second law of thermodynamics and to Life, the Open System, 
V ere re\ iewed. Entropy in statistical mechanics is defined as the 
oganthm of probability, that is, the prediction that matter will 
u timatcl) reach a stable state of random distribution of mole- 
cu es m isorganization. Personality growth, being a process of 
requires a concept of negative entropy, and, for 
ultiTOtt prAbn™®'"*’ ’ improbability with the 


one chance in infinity: creativity. 
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Perspectives 

in Psychoanalytic 

Theory* 


Freud’s ideas in the sphere of After'the'mnul 

of protest that has never entirely subsided After 
shock ensuing from his discoveries had been ov ere 
If the system appeared to be more concerned 
adological characteristics chan with content f pjj. 

leen written about the alleged “^td^^^d 

hoanalysis, its supposed confusion or >p .. review 

he nonverifiabihty of its '’>'P“‘''““ . j„onsidenng such 
omc of these charges in this chaptc , and motiva* 

oncepts as conscious and unconscious, i , jjjjjips 
lonal dynamics Finally, I shall discuss trends n 

Jsychoanalysis, traditional psychology, an jntegrat'°" *** 
icrsonality theory, emphasizing the nee 

cvels of scientific research 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS AlsID 
PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


Many of the objections against psychoanalysis have their ori- 
gin in an overly narrow interpretation of scientific empiricism 
or operationism, stemming perhaps from a vaguely antitheoretical 
‘A A physical sciences are usually considered the 

rpri ^ scientific theory construction and operational pro- 
rctirnl ^i^damental changes in the conception of theo- 

must he ^^ve taken place in the field of physics itself 

ukranositivict*^ consideration. Frank notes that the earlier 

of 

itics has been K a tising only observable qual- 

of indirectiom^ Einstein speaks 

concepts or laws between observation and basic 

that enable science to proceedT f by observables” 

^ comparison betwwn rh ° and prediction.^o 

J’-naK^is is certainly not iusrifi!.?^^''!?^ pbysics and in psycho- 
physics and ps\’’choanalv ’ h respects. However, modem 

^hc “natural” to a common a turning away from 

this policy is that a wide^'^^ f^ng^agg^ common result of 
t'hsps among obsers-able dn!l .^^'^'^ork of interrelation- 
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the resalt of cultural and parental commands and taboos, the 
saper>ego 

In Etirope the most important function of logical positivism 
■was to stress the necessity of relaong existmg theones to cmpm- 
cal data In this country, and particularly in the soaal saenccs, 
Its major function seems to be the advocacy of, and a tolerance 
for, theory per se 

Some cntics of psychoanalysis concerned with the dehmtion 
of basic concepts, have objected to what they consider rcu s 
alleged lack of sophisacation in philosophy of science an 
tendency to “reify” concepts Freud, however, m contrast 
some of his followers, was keenly aware of logical an 
logical problems Definitions m science, he ^^wtain^ 
m the nature of conventions Although cver>T 
their being chosen in no arbitrary manner, ut e 
the important relations they have to - recognize 

relations that we seem to divine before we J 
and demonstrate them . Progresive y w 
concepts so that they become widely app ca immure 

time consistent logically Then, indeed it 
them m definitions The science o p > 


them m definitions 
cellcnt illustraDon of the way m 


which cv'cn 


cellcnt illustranon of the way «» , dcfininons a 

cepts’ that are firmly established m i c ^ 
constantly being altered in their content 


iE CONCEPT OF THE UNCONSOOUS 

Kt clinical descriptions found in die 

construct of the the data of 

ion of unconsciousness as " . n Conscious ac” * 

ousness are “exceedingly oc of sbp^ 

t enable us to account fo^^^'^ms or ul»« 
diet parapraves. dream, h„!d.> 

:l let alone the sudden insp.r«»« 
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carrying us, as Freud says, “beyond the limitations of direct 
experience, the assumption of unconscious acts makes the dis- 
connected and unintelligible conscious acts fall into a demon- 
strable connection. 

From the standpoint of the logic of science, unconscious 
tendencies are a special case of latent or “dispositional” charac- 
nstics. They are comparable to such physical characteristics as 
niagnetism, provided that we do not insist on assigning them to 
mmd in a metaphysical sense. Such composite terms as 
nconscious hostility’ or “dependency” describe a disposition 
as fnr ^ ^‘^Stession or dependence under specified conditions, 

has exnrpcT^ kis definition of behavior Carnap 

be manifps/- “dispositions to behavior which may not 

r “ “e must agree 

esses thar pnoW , ^sumption of unconscious proc- 

scienctr * “ -ke its place as '‘a natural 

^es are “in themselves 'me! T 

by other sciences such ^^nknowable as those dealt with 

Plains in the spirit of P^y^^'^s and chemistry.” And he re- 
“it is possible to establish sciences when he stresses that 

to follow over lo ^ which those processes obey 
relation and interdependenc^ stretches their mutual 

^ The concepts of cons ' 

sy’stcms with certain signify particular 

canon of their relationships requiring a specifi- 

cn dreams or subsequent f over-all formal model.” 

one for the establishment ^sociations are used, this is 
'^rted in the gap beuTeen th knks that can be 

cem-er the latent material which help to 

Frc^\' confusion P^°cess of interpretation. Ob- 

certii '^^Pioying mentalistic reification. 

K'lomncss Ts^rf 

^be abbrcvl point of dp ^ cannot ignore con- 

sness) and Ucs (for the un 
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conscious) when the two words are used in a systematic sense. 

Only in Freud’s later writings does the term “unconsdotK 
take on a distinct reference to mental qualities. One of the chief 
reasons for this shift was the empirical realization that not only 
the id but also the super-ego is in part unconscious. In elfcct, 
this merely underscores the increasing emphasis on the sjstcm 
character of Freud’s basic concepts and the decreasing emp as^ 
on the more introspectionistic distinction between consaous a 

unconscious. . f 

Freud readily acknowledges tliat a “rough com anon ° 
the mental apparatus to anatomy . . • exists. ’ ^ -_vj 
attempt to establish a localization of his construcis as 
the present imperfect state of the biologica influence 

held responsible. Bernfeld has amply °"pie „f energ)’ 

on Freud of Helmholtz’ phystcatem and the pn P ^ 
conservation.' It must be stressed, ^juroplDoiologicsl 
ginning Freud was intensely dominate y 
thinking, decisive progress in psychoana ^is pjiojits and 
after he freed himself from the search for seen 
turned to more openly P^y^'hologW 

In defending the complexiues of P jt- 

sizes that there is no obligation to jj^pjicity, in 

tempt, a theory that “commends ioc y jgffnd complcri' 
all is plain sailing.” Freud argues at ob';er%'3uo'' 

ties of theory so long as they fit c r guided by th^^ 

we must not abandon the cTpccranon ^ that 

very complexities to the recogmucu o ^jj t c 

is at once simple in itself and at the w of tone wth 

complications of reality.”’® If * fascination that 

logical empiricism, we must not » empiricists. Thej ^ 

analysis h^ had for many of the aid 

the genius of Freud at a time ' 
psychiatrists were still deeply res 
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THE CONCEPT OF INSTINCT 


has 


Next to the concept of the unconscious, that of “instinct 
been objected to most vigorously, in the face of claims by 
psychoanalysis for consideration as a science. The psychoanalytic 
concept of instinct is complicated by the assumption of far- 
reac mg transformations and disguises, particularly the sex in- 
M ^ part of Freud’s instinct theory, such as 

lono- 1 ^ psychosexual stages of development, be- 

nsvcVina and powerfully executed portions of the 

pursues an system. As m the case of the unconscious, Freud 
He does sn f y ^P^^^tional course in defining the instincts. 
vicarSv fo" W of the inLcts to “act 

The mechanismrof^rr^^^” change their objects, 

sublimation, are some of reversal into the opposite, or 
ability. It may well K ^ strildng examples of this vari- 
concept lies precisely^ explanatory value of the 

case of an assumed one-t variability. Only in the 

and manifest behavior ° ^r»rrespondence between instinc^ 
cular or superfluous concept of instinct become cii 

Rather w ir. . . . unnecessarv rlnnUo., „£ 


ucnavior Wonlrl rV... 

cular or superfluous a': concept of instinct become cir 

Rather, it is ^ truly ex ^ ^^’^^eessary duplication of behavioi 
^hso^edeere^oM ^ construct imbue 

uplication by fui\y consi^^'^- avoided unnecessai 
crent in the relationships ber^^ functional ambiguities ii 
'rectly projecting behavior behavior, instez 

«... ^hturc of pioneering t back into the subjed 

wl,e ^‘^'I'^ircments so^cr'^° understanding for uli 
n^n ‘ Wrf • fs reveal, 

rr' ®“« »" to S of the concept 

foMinct'"'?’. “ ’''W to thfeV"'*™®."*® same value 
'0 ‘'rTOa'irt„r.°'’'"' tc“nS°w"^ intellectual sci 

tho« of . 1 , considerable rl„ ”n.tt expect th( 
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about instincts— speculations that he likes to call his “mythology” 
—to being obligated to operate with “metaphorical expressions 
peculiar to psychology.” It must be added, however, that for the 
type of problems with which psychoanalysis deals, the men- 
t^^listic introspcctionist or animistic vocabulary constitutes the 
precise counterpart to what Frank calls the “pictural” vocabu- 
lary.* This vocabulary, in turn, is recognized in physics as a 
legitimate or at least tolerable ingredient of the earlier stages of 
concept formation. Whereas the analogical procedure may not 
be suited for purposes of ultimately proving a scientific hypoth- 
esis, it may -well be argued that the function of mentalistic 
analogies is more important in psychology than it is in physics. 


motivational dynamics 

One of the most bewildering aspects of 
theory is the turning away from the obvious face-vriuc 
of personality, as it is derived from introspection or rom 
“phenotypical” observation of external behavior segme 
example is the reinterpretation of overt friendliness as a 
underlying hostility, or of extreme tidiness as a sign 
occupation with dirt. The discrepancy disappea^ Virions that 
cification of a set of fixed or variable operafonoi „ 

determine when overt behavior is to be interprete 
and when it manifests some heterogeneous pj-ocesscs- 

Since scientific inference concerning external 

riut is, the assumption of internal states on t c ^jjricty 
evidence— cannot be defended unles based on a 
circumstantial evidence,^' centra! inference can [jcginninF^ 
legitimately begun with p^choanalysis. ” 
psychoanalysis comparatively dc-cmphasizc ^ 

Nations in their specific identity, as wel as 1 1 
achievements of behavior. These latter resu 
the dominant role in Darwin’s thinking of f”' 

iorist systems as that of Tolman.®’ The reg 
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obser\’’able facts, as undetaken by Freud, centers about sameness 
of need, that is, sameness of assumed internal cause of dynam- 
ism. In the case of Tolman it centers about sameness of effect. 
In Bmns^vik’s theory of perceptual thing-constancy it centers 
about sameness of external object.^ 

By \drcue of this inherent incompleteness, psychoanalysis did 
a together avoid the pitfalls of motivational relativism and 
genetic d^olution of overt adjustmental values. This one-side- 
, -r remedied to a certain extent in the more recent 

J t rom an almost exclusive emphasis on the id and motivation 
concern with the ego, that is, with reality- 
analvtic py adjustment in general. Even so, psycho- 

matic than^reTrL^th^'' direction has been more program- 
bc solved onlv W a number of problems that can 

and with sociolog^'^T? “^'^^Sration with psychology proper 
)cst not sufficienrto fullv''!''T^^^^ psychoanalysis are 

^vc were to deny this w^^^” behavior “ 

tiicorctical contrihiu-m c only obscure the essential 

dynamics. ^ ° Freud, his discovery of motivational 
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m WlAias^ed and “discredited" as to their explanator}' ulue, 
tfec stlb;ective experiences of motivation. The phcnotjpical 
characteristics provide only indirect cues for infer- 
Codes concerning the “latent” genotypical forces of motivation, 
ft iS'of comparatively Jesser significance that in the majority of 
CMes it is verbal behavior, such as dreams, free associations, and 
the like, rather than overt motor behavior proper, that psycho- 
analysis takes as the manifest basis for drive interpretations. 
This does not mean, however, that psychoanalysis is introspcc 
tionistic.” It is precisely through psychoanalysis that vc hau 
learned to doubt the face value of introspection. 

It must be further noted that the assumption of the 
isms of the “inner man,” to which such bchaviorist enno o 
psychoanalysis as Skinner have objected,-" ^fM,,v[or 
increase the parsimony of the scientific description o 
patterns. A translation of psychoanalytic 
terminology of the classical behaviorisfs stimuli. 
approach, useful as it may be in certain contetts, f 

ties and limitations. As ave have seen the 
psychoanalysis is on the discovery ” piian- 

inciude, in the language of psychoana „,en,al 

tasies" and generally also the i,tgin to mal't 

event may acquire for various individu - ^ 

progress in his understanding of hysten^ on > 


111 ins uuutiOL*i..w...c -• V . TT- ob5er'’cJ that only 
up the idea of a simple e.xtcmal causatio^ . . fud heen 

after the hypothetical factor of jts relationship 

introduced did the structure of the relationship of 

to the patient “become conspicuous, ^ j^pl« and a'oh'pt- 
these phantasies to external factoid is internal mech- 

ous, it seems heuristically their full op=»"vu! 

anisms postulated by psychoanal^s, SVinner. I hfl 

specification for a later time. puis'do the “bound' ^ 

that such assumptions do not c, . on the ^ 

natural science.” But I do agree w't -^planation of 

any “looking inside the organism . pp^ifcnmental att'*’ 

can easily lead to neglect of some of the 
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and I readily acknowledge that this has been the case with 
psychoanalysis. 

E^ en more crucial is the fact that hypothetical extrapolations 
from o\ert behavior help to select the most relevant, though 
often less conspicuous, aspects of behavior which otherwise 
would be lost in the practically infinite range of possible obser- 
vation. The relatively great explanatory and predictive value 
ypotheses dealing wdth imderlying motivation can be dem- 
^^tisncally by means of multiple correlation.’^ Select- 
^ enters crucially into the formation of these 

analvsi<r^ ^ standpoint of logical 

psvcholncri ^^temative but to be behavioristic in any 

tasies” irT-^R- ^ Neither the so-called “subjective phan- 

events of any ^ interested, nor “introspective” 

ence from tVif- -T i’e constituted except by infer- 

from the mamfea physical observation of orgaSsJ. 


^’^CHO ANALYSIS AND 

ersonality theory 

. it remains true u 

loral manifestations is to rl* variety of isolated behav 

gration in terms of uno scientific penetration, inte 

^00 universal. In all ^^^^'^al dynamics alone i 

underlying dynamics wac i^ct\veen overt behavior am 

c oanalysis. In ^ ^ radical a manner in psy 

on ps>-ehoa„Xrr’ as part of a sym 

-t Ps> choanalysis neglected^ ^ Psychologists, I note 
h “Innctiori^^''^ ’nanifestations.il Althoug 

reed'' ^ not T very fniitfi 

ing having position thj 

httu ten ^^j’^stmcntal diff ^'^’^^ntific value and obsem 

----pie, th= 

' ' doable from a sr‘ .^'^rse social manifestatioi 
«e„t.fio poiot of ,,iow. Still, 
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remains true that the diagnosing of a more broadly conceived 
dynamic entity underlying, say, the two masochistic manifesta- 
tions mentioned, was more important to psychoanal^’sis than the 
further differentiation of this hypothetical depth factor in social 
terms. At the same time, however, w'c must tiy to identify both 
those aspects of behavior predictable on the basis of motivation 
ratings or a psychoanalytic appraisal of the underl>dng instinct- 
ual structure, and those that cannot be predicted on ^ch a basis. 
Since results suggest that the same underlying motivation ma) 
lead to a wide range of behavior, the further specification 
hinge on other than “dynamic” factors. Among these u cr 
factors determining whether, say, underlying “ 

worked out in a socially constructive form or ^ 
toms, extraneous elements, such as soa an ^ 

occupational conditions, ^vilI probably p ay a J n^Tiich 
s»id nt that time. “While payehoanal^is 
drive?,’ and general out of which 

a unified psychology must asl, 

drive?* ,1,. „me context and I 

Problems of co^ition also ^ independent 

observed that certain cogniti'c drives dcicr- 

of instincts. Wc that abilities, that is, the 

nune the fate of abilicjw. « dctcrnunc the fate of 

organizing modes J r ^ a concerted consideration of 

drives. I tried to make a p to depth per se, 

the depth-surface «lau^ ■ jdj.ntment ami 

or surface per ^ „ ^„d;cd in academic ps>x hotep) . 

reahty-oriented .virh the depih-oricntcJ Lnou!- 

would be thorough y ^ f„ ,he mutual dependmK 

edge of P'>'‘^''“"f/ ^„,.Vation and cognition were curJ 
and i"*P'"‘'.'J“,,/Th(m.aticAppctccptionTcw.CTnrs r 

nay studies f„an„| cognitiae atpecn. uch a 
"'•* ,"n-'or 

sss.t»n:'2r,'^ins.* - 

p-casonalW 
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modes of perceiving and thinking, is of considerable importance 
in its own right. It should also be emphasized that socially con- 
structive activities, such as role-taking or group cooperation, 

cannot be described in terms of psychoanalytic “defense mech- 
anisms” alone. 

My 1940 paper, now sixteen years old, was mentioned for 
veral reasons, first, because it is probably typical of the stand 
en y psychologists who have studied and were impressed 
y psychoanalysis, but who at the same time tended to give 
eight to the problems of academic psychology; secondly, 
b^se psychoanalysis has itself tended to move in the very 
with mv Hartmann, who also had close contact 

to stress ^^^nna, was the first, within psychoanalysis, 

processes of Partial independence from the instinctual 

learning, and thWng'a^^^^ adjustive processes as perception, 
of academic nc psychoanalysis joins the direction 

psychology have bec° psychoanalysis and clinical 

temporarily lost in Wi! recapturing the reality 

adaptation and con * ^^^^plittes. The recent rediscovery of 
general within ps^h T'' and of manifest data 

ing emphasis on the di ° theory proper imply an increas- 
pcrceptual mastery of redk^^^ ways of the cognitive and 

yet in spite of their aWd n 

analysts have made few ^ beoretical reorientation, psycho- 
Hg of problems of nerr ^t)ntributions to the understand- 
’ncntal psychology percenrf cognition. In early experi- 

''■■'h a view to universal were approached 

'™™ mind as a “ conception of the 

'VC 1 the individual must ad by external stimuli to 

•" m-eanitmi^ '“ttot of couti?' P^chology introduced 

loBied™"' '™"' tssuLd"" "sanixation, but this in turn 

'r« ThurX '?• "' °f 'he phy-“- 

'htotv as transmitter Processes continued to 

’b" pro'r?'*,'''' of Learning 

w an assu ° ’’f “f *= individual, but 

of a uniform effect. Unde. 
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the influence of psychoanalysis and clinical psychology, the 
so-called “new look” psychology of perception M'cnt to the 
other extreme of emphasizing that cognitive processes move in 
the direction and under the pressure of needs, as these needs 
®nse genetically and historically. Individual differences ucrc 
cited to a degree which almost implied the ignoring of the prop- 
erties of the stimuli. Distortion rather than adaptation was the 
order of the day. Now we are witnessing a convergence of the 
perception-centered and personality-centered lines of thouglir. 
However, contributions along psychoanalytic lines arc not being 
made by psychoanalysts, but by p^choanalytically oriented or 
informed psychologists, such as Klein or Bruner, usua!I> itn cr 


the heading of personality and perception. 

In any application of the mulri-laycr approach to t m mg 
we are bound to go beyond the face value of the p 
and be sensitized to such formal principles as that o t e c 
ness of opposites, briefly cited in the section on i . 
Dynamics. In my work on cognition, closcn^ °,/,nleratc 
could repeatedly be observed. A certain inabiit) 
complex, conflicting, or open structures was 
perceptual and cognitive approach of » nu’cjhr. it 

tarian individuals.^^ This “intolerance of X - 

seemed, be repeated in the more pure > ' Ranging our 

the same manner as it was found in the socia a ^^Ijivalcnce 
subjects according to their intolerance o pf posithc 

and their tendency toward perceiving ot lers j,jIo\ung for 

or negative halos and dichotomies^ rat attempted 

independent and continuous variability o 
to ascertain just how pcrvasii'c this into c concept 

■Was done in a number of gata support 

formation, and perception proper. • 
conjecture that such tendencies as t ® pf reaction 

certainty, rigid adherence to the gi'cn, * cstent tend to 

in terms of reality, and so forth, If can be further 

spread between the various areas of pc a 

demonstrated that such spcciflc onus 
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boundness” that is, the pedantic orientation toward concrete 
detail, tends to recur within an individual in contexts seemingly 
far removed from each other. Inclination toward mechanical 
repetition of faulty hypotheses, inaccessibility to new experi- 
ence, satisfaction with subjective and at the same time unimagin- 
^ve, oyer-concrete, or over-generalized solutions, all appear to 
be specific manifestations of a general disposition. It seems to 
matter litde whether the authority to which there is submission 
IS of 3 ^ person or that of a physical stimulus. 

situation similar to that found in the field of cognition 

phenomena. While Freud deepened 
f he did not fully grasp the stnic- 

Freud\ • social institutions. Even thoueh most of 

factors tend to pay homa^ge to these 

imporint exceptirn^t^T ^ ^ 

anthropologists and who ^ho actuaUy worked with 

tile lines under constructively contributed along 

anthropologists 22 Kardiner, who also collaborated with 

M'ise made crucial contn^"^’ ^ sociobgist by training, like- 
edge concemincr social ' integration of our knowl- 

" institutions and motivation. 


COKSTRUcnON 
in the process of thenr^r 

^nite careful in attemotintr ^P^^truction, Freud is genera 
postulatoty. -hat we now caU t 

^ he moves while allowi 

^ 5°^ greater formalin ^’'^er, his system woi 

:!! “r/:; rz"o„t 

FcIpI J tiieorcms in ^ ° ^^'^er many 

he distingnishesV^^ “iev< 

’ it with the relativ 
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behavior theories of Tolman and HuUJ To me, it 
at least a certain group of psychoanalytic concepts, 
the unconscious, goes beyond this level by involring 
Bedchenbach calls “surplus meaning.”*^ In tenns of a 
^tt^scoon recently injected into psychological theory by 
MaeCorquodalc and Meehl, this latter group of concepts i^ould 
8®em to be “hypothetical constructs," in contradistinction to 
**intervcning variables" which are thought of as resting crclu- 
sivdy on the values of a specified set of empirically obsen'ed 
In their own rather sketchy analysis, the last-name 
authors note that such terms as libido, censorship, or super-ego 
■ww: originally introduced in psychoanalysis as 
variables, that is, as conventionalized designations of o * 
properties. However, there was frequently an unnodcc s c 
toward hypothetical constructs. t. i rt thit 

In their arguments the authors tend to ovcrioo' ^ ^ 
statements containing intervening variables are / . 

exhaustible by statements concerning their o ser\a 
Both Omap» and HempeP have made it d"' ^ 
containing disposition tcntis cannot be fully 
fences about observables. Since wc cannot spea > ^ 

and manners in which latent tendencies infinite 

positional statements involve “open” terms an r q 
series of conditions in order to be tested. ^ 

The distinction between inten-cning j,e retained as 

thetical constructs may, in my opinion, jjj.r£.tnc 5 S of esd- 

® gradual one involving different degrees o relation- 

dence or different kinds of surplus meaning. 
ships to the distinction made by Cam^p an i'rccilj' 

postulacory theoretical constructs an some reh* 

reducible to observation could be cite • freud seem* 

tively fragmentary initial empirical o of a h)T^ 

to have proceeded rather dircrtl> to interpretation h*' 

thetical theoretical structure, with empit» thfor^’c** 

sing somewhat behind. In j^ajor emphr'^ ^ ^ 

constructs as super-ego, ego, and *«, 
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tJieir stractural relationships to one another, rather than on their 
relationships to observation. His frequent oscillation between 
hj’pothetical constructs and intervening variables has afforded 
some protection against both a too narrow operationalisin and 
the dangers of meaningless generalization. 


CONFIMIATIONj of 
ySYCHOANALYTIC HYPOTHESES 

attempts at confirmation of psycho- 
^ai>mc hx-potheses, it can be shovm that by involving concepts 

lenvT>ipnf.a°' immediate data, psychoanalysis has 
that conne r ^ intellectual and experimental work 

special ingenuity in verif!— modem physics requir^ 
of the greater abstr ^ theories and that this is a result 
Physics could easil concepts.^ Traditional Newtonian 

direct formulation ^f observation, since it was a 

to common sense ^ eryday experience, obvious and plausible 
description of the on ^ general theory of relativity “the 

could be measured be which the quantities involved 

comes an essential ^ complex task. It be- 

. ^^ychoanaSsW 

its statements do notT physics the problem that 

obvious u-pes of confi ^be most direct and 

Prctive statements involvM°!i' ^ ^be highly inter- 

confinnation as obviouslv carry the rules of their 

^cnptive statements. In fftemselves as do the more 

o jcctive studies of ps\’chcw^^r*^^ extensive literature on 
P by *c final hypotheses =..== „„e is im- 

ts-.n ri rcadilv ^ fixation and regression 

="0^1 rl^ction PP^'^'^'^'Oty on^^° experimental confirma- 
■ ormation. This *m - repression, projection, 

indeed be due to the fact 
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that the latter are derived from the more inferential and abstraa 
fwts of psychoanalytic theory. Complex conditions, such as 
those involved in the analysis of transference, are required before 
that which has been repressed may become conscious. Misunder- 
standings of psychoanalytic theory have arisen when statements 
concerning repression, originally intended to refer to uncon- 
scious, that is, inferred rather than overt processes, ^verc erro- 
neously taken as purely descriptive statements of conscious 
concents. As in physics, a simple identi/ication of statements 
containing disposition terms with statements about manifest 
events is not permissible. Still and all, some of the experimental 
studies have verified even such seemingly far-fetched psycho- 


analytic assumptions as symbolism. 

A type of approach other than the experimental, and one that 
1 have tried to develop for a number of years, concentrates on 
the principle of aleernau've manifestations of motivational ten 
encies. This principle describes the basic pattern of interre alien 
ships between the two strata involved in all psychoana>'OC 
theory, the manifest and the latent; it can be shown to un e 
most if not all of the specific mechanisms just mentionc . 
possibility of analyzing statistically the tangle 
between the two strata, after imbuing them x'lt ^om 
of operational independence, may be illu^rate y ^ 
one dealing with motivation in its relation to 0^ 
segments,*- and another with certain mori- 

deception.*® In the former study a compar^on 0 * 

vational ratings with specific behavior mam csta 5^1»fd 
® “rational reconstruction" of the cu« un general 

“intuitive inferences" made by the cliniciaiw. 5cnJtin- 

procedure would apply to the more etp p,3j{. by » 

•zing inferences concerning motivationa Knowl* 

psychologist as a scientist rather than as a s)m P ^ 

edge of the type of drive variable tj-pc. fun^*" 

promise for behavior prediction of an •‘dimar.’c 

specification of which must hinge on ° ^ ** JocoL 

factors. As previously noted, siniationa e 
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economic, or occupational conditions, must be assigned a major 
role. 


In the study of self-deception, certain formal criteria of 
distortion, which may take their place alongside the more 
content-oriented type of diagnostic criteria favored in psycho- 
analysis proper, were established by means of a linguistic 
andysis of the individual’s responses. For example, favorable 
self-descriptions that do not correspond to the manifest behav- 
realities are frequently formulated in exaggerated terms, 
use of such linguistic or semantic devices as superlatives, 
generalizations, and repetitions was found to be statistically 

area rn ^ shortcoming rather than a strength in the 

area concerned. 


atic evidence Psychoanalytic hypotheses, the system- 

only one of several^ ^ academic psychology constitutes 
confirmatory thomrr^^T' itself has provided 

ovenvhelming scope Z empirical evidence of 

accumulated frnm^-’j- wealth of material 

mechanisms, lapses patients to a synopsis of dream 

toms, and certain relev.^'nrr^ memory, pathologic symp- 
culuiral phenomena. folklore, myth, and other 

alytic theory may be i^ ^ css of how imperfect psychoan- 
among psychological theo structure, it has no rival 

and its explanatory ^ range of both its evidence 

Some of the obsf "" "^^'^^^ned. 
manifest behavior and W in the efforts to separate 

m general, go beyond ”^otivation, or surface and depth 

encountered in the proopcc methodological difficulties 

t esc additional difficulties 5 ^ ^'^mntific verification. One of 
^^’'^ay language does vocabulary 

nn^^l one for consistently with twe 

r ying motivation. Unless behavior and the other foi 

fr>nfU- ' friendly outlook n vc stands either foi 

.vbetber genu^rf ^ ^-hniques o: 

a 'e, by which this basic out 
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|o<A may be implemented or pretended, or both. This dilemma 
IS Sunilar to die one presented by the two-faced meaning of our 
common perceptual terms.* These tend to have a double refer- 
ence, <Hie to the personal and somewhat variable perceptual 
response, and the other to the interpersonal, measured, physical 
stunnlus. Most perceptual quaHties exhibit highly tangled rela- 
tionships to a variety of measured stimulus variables. The 
conceptual separation of perceptual stimulus and perceptual 
response can thus no longer appear as a case of entities super- 
fluously multiplied; neither can the separation of “bcluvior 
3nd “motivation” with their similarly tangled relationships, as 
outlined in some of the foregoing paragraphs. 

Certainly both the motivation and the behavior arc const] 
tuted from overt behavior, as both stimuli and pcrccptua 
responses are constituted from diflFcrcnr types of 
experiences. But motivations arc arrived at 
of the constant elements in many bits of 
of the genuineness of behavior, which I have cowi 
in the context of proving psychoanalytic hypo ^ 

the need for the nvo se« of even« to be Z. 

operationally independent of each other. In is in, 
reaching actual independence under the prinap c ^ 
uianifestations can be esublishcd. An indepen ^ 
for the different levels will also have to c 
Would remove much of the temptation to a ^ . treatment 
simplified, prcpsychoanalytic, singic-levc or 
of the motivational aspects of behavior. of the 

It has been observed that each time . jiJentiRcationJ 
just described had to be substituted for resht- 

in the history of science, there was or ambV^'”'^ 

ance against the recognition of the equuo on 

involved. Besides their applicability ^ hearing on the 

analysis in particular, these rcsistan^ heorics m general The) 
acceptance or rejection of scicntlnc t -‘Intolerance c- 

^ay also be linhcd with w'hat I bef'^ren 

ambiguity.’us Acceptance of the ambigu 
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motivation and manifestation, which is the chief discovery of 
psychoanalysis, requires cognitive tolerance of ambiguity on 
the part of the scientist. Its opposite, the concretistic, compul- 
sive, and dogmatic patterns of perception and thought, so vividly 
described by both psychiatrists and psychoanalysts, and not 
infrequent among scientists, are not conducive to the acceptance 
of psychoanalysis. 


ETHICA.L implications 

ethical im added concerning the true or alleged 

dve resisrV''^^°'^^ Psychoanalysis. Together with the cogni- 
chief~ — tions may be the 

scientific theory. It ha. L further destiny of any 

more often in the nasr psychoanalysis, perhaps 

is fundamentally amoral T Present, that its orientation 

not only by ohilo.nnL • this kind were raised, 

but also b^eltv^r of absolute values, 

gists of major stature scientists and psycholo- 

analysis an expression f ^"’ong them.^a He saw in psycho- 
principles. In a letter \ ^ tendency to loosen basic ethical 

proposing a psychiatric Weber accused Freud of 

prevalence of the “hvo-; ethics characterized by the 

Against these stricm!i! view.ao 

rcscr\'ations that psvehnan \ ^ ^bat, with all the 

naive rational interpretation ^ 'voiced against an overly 
torn against the assumed ^^ere has merely been s 

tiona forms of ethics not ^^^^otive principle of the tradi- 
tent. This particular ’eZ basic constructive con- 

iEln- d f “'chanism o: 
its m ' as the looVln *^bical systems stress sucl 

denial, o 

^ of repression From dangers of thes 

om the same source we hav 
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lea^M^ the importance of consciousness, integration, and matur 
ny. £ssentia] ingredients of maturity in ps> choanalysis, such as 
ndonaJjty, overcoming of aggression, cooperativeness, ability to 
love and work, and courage to face internal and external threats 
opposing these characteristics, bespeak standards that stand up 
well among the traditional systems of ethics In psychoanalysis 
every neurosis is considered a failure of moral control The 


important historical contribution of traditional systems of ethics 
IS the attempt to strengthen consciousness and consaence 
sgamst the invasion of instincts Through psychoanalysis vve 
have become aware that such strengthening can be achieved 
only by facing and working through, rather than by merely 
condemmng, the forces threatening our conscious persona! and 
social values From this latter viewpoint the mortal sin is self- 
deception and lack of insight, rather than lack of repression 
It may be that the diversion of attention from the functions 
of reason in psychonalysis has contributed to the ^ 

ethical relativism Psychoanalysis was so ovcrwhclmc y * 
tpoch making discovery of the role of irrational , 

the explicit exploration of reasoning processes was 
obscured, even though it was reason and not 
held the top spot so far as the cvaluamc attitude of ps> 
analysis is concerned , . i,. pgason 

There is an illuminating reversal m the ro c p } 
when we compare the direct verbal formulations m 
and by Weber or Durkheim* with the actua L^purkheim 
m the theoretical edifices of these men l)Oth 

^cber have repeatedly been desenbed as ratio ponrano'^^ 
see the foundations of society m fun ored 

moral qualities Freud, on the other ban y^pona!, while 
for having given too much prominence to ,rf3tional m * 
actually his one hope is the overcoming oi 
society built on reason Freud ^ mijd.nff h 

directly and challenged the potency of teas 
conduct, but in his evaluations of the goa undentand-^? 
ment he has an exalted esteem for reason. 
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for the vicissitudes of unreason has sharpened his grasp of the 
fundamental nature of reason. In this more crucial respect he is 
a believer in reason in the best sense of the word. 


SUMMARY 


In this chapter an attempt was made to appraise the scientific 
e^fimacy and operational status of psychoanalytic concepts 
sn to indicate some of the current trends relating psycho- 
ana ysis to academic psychology and personality theory. Meth- 

0 0 ogled and theoretical criticisms leveled at psychoanalysis 

1 , reviewed, with particular emphasis on the role of manifest 

tinn nf motivation, theory construction, confirma- 

ino^ ethical implications. Much of the seem- 

settintT -j P^‘^^o^ai)rtic assumptions is resolved by 

which in ^ ^ established physical constructs, 

% given as LThoseTf^ opposition to the perceptu- 

“Phenotypical” mt! ^ P^^'^^oanalysis to the data of manifest, 

psychoanalytic 

theory than is rnany more elements of a truly scientific 
Psychoanatys. remains true that 
sions between constn^ rnany metaphors, analogies, and confu- 
thc end be rid. How'^'^ ^^ets, of which it can and must in 
analysis may be in its T* of how imperfect psycho- 

psychological theories structure, it has no rival among 

>rs explanatory power and^if^^^'^ “ 

rts evidence is concerned. 
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Personality 

Dynamics 


i’T IS A COMMON-SENSE ASSUMPTION that mfll 

^ arc impeUcd by certain forces, mouves, or drive Mhich 
iiicit and direct their behavior. It is a difficult problem. 
to know how these forces develop and, more specifically, 'v a 
the fundamental needs at their roots arc. Some p>c , 
kold that only needs already present from the very 
life can be called fundamental. Adult motives an 
considered secondary motivations derived from t . ii.. 

fundamental. Thus this trend in motivation theory ‘ | 

oriented, since needs present at life’s beginning arc 

Aiedical or clin-'cal psychology, and 
analysis, were guided in their search for u of 

motives by tlie theory tliat non-satisfacaon o jt 

certain needs results in behavior and personality 

■'vas therefore claimed that needs found at t ic trends, ihf 

disorders should be considered fondamenja ^enved 

Ijiological and the psychoanalytical, a “ ggycral mechaniintf or 
from organic or infantile forms of dn'cs. ben'cv’t the 

processes are devised in order ro 
elementary needs of tlic infant and t j^min? * 
of the adult personality. Tor examp ^ 

Canalization do the job in biolopca > oti 
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identification, sublimation, compensation, and other mechanisms 
achieve this dm in systems of clinical psychology. Man, having 
developed into an autonomous adult personality, is not provided 
with specific motivating forces. His dynamic structure is con- 
sidered a secondary transformation of biological or infantile 
needs. There appears to be no place in these systems for person- 
ality dynamics. 


In tins chapter we will try to discover whether there are 
any fundamental personahty dynamics, i.e., needs and motivating 
orces developed within the framework of adult personality 
unctioning. If there are such dynamics, how do they develop? 
y theory of personality dynamics must be intimately related 
e concept of personality itself. If it is found that personality 
specific and irreducible way of interacting with the 
rnnt- * would follow that personality dynamics must be 
A. morp framework of this behavioral interaction, 

ccivinv concept of basic needs would result. Con- 

what extent ^ examine to 

applies to man’s W neets."'' 


d^'namic orientation 

considered the dynam'^^^^7 oriented psychologies free will 
human activity. Howe'^ onction on the personality level 
sponsibility, human ^""^oiine the foundations of i 

o Will was studied in ^^^^-determination, the conce 

ins, the traditional dnrt * and metaphysical contex 

Pmo„4 ,3“' 'vill is not based on a rea 

niodvating forces Rathe not contain a psycholo 

1 and “good” r;" “ “ be motivated by vvl 

the „.i„ defined as that which is motivating 

=4* P^-ebology A],„„ 

i “I tonality ■with a xirnn.. ^ Attempted to provide ' 

> namic status, one not dern 
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fnan mfantiJe or jnstinccive drives* His theory of funcnonal 
autonomy of aduJt motives js sufficiently well knoun not to 
further exposition here Unfortunately, Allport’s efforts 
*rc concerned mainly with detaching personality mouves from 
instincts and infantile forms of drnes, and I can complete!) agree 
■'wth this negative part of his work On the positive side, AlJport 
fads to provide personality with a dynamic system The adult 
behavior patterns, he says, become self sustaining, haung their 
niotivating forces within themselves The old c\ sailor, for in- 


stance, has a craving for the sea, nouvithstanding the fact that 
the original motive for sailing, the struggle to earn a In mg, no 
longer exists Now he is a wealthy banker, but the ‘ hunger for 
the sea persists unabated ” Sailing behavuor has become a moD^e 
in Itself, Aliport argues He supposes that the very doing of some 
thing entails the desire to continue it. According to Woodw o 
tbcory, the behavior pattern itself, i e , the mechanism of doing lU 
becomes a drive 

In the face of much contradictor evidence Aliport „ 
Woodworth’s original statement, 

to the extent that only mechanisms m the ^ no 

to become drives Once mastery of a task is game 
longer interested, the mechanism ceases to act as a ^ 

howe\ er, resides the mam problem AVhy does o 
the process of perfection find a moa\c in jkc ^j^^ngsomc- 
precisely the urge for perfection, m pet- 

thing, IS the motivating factor m this case , mechanism” 

sonahty as well Thus the bchauor to be 

should not be considered sclf-sustiming t be 

elicited and directed by dynamics ^ihic 


'vith the behavior mechanism recent 

A similar difficulty is encountcrc m a jjjibors con^ 

tion theory described by McClellan c ‘etpectJtmns. 

ceive of motives as developing out of ^ 

child, they ascertain, “develops gra ^ b 

tions about what self locomotion or a #* ** 

and gets pleasure from confirming these } 
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they remain somewhat uncertmn.” In order not to become bored, 
the child “must continually work with more and more complex 
objects or situations permitting mastery.” In adults, the authors 
continue, expectations developed over a whole lifetime may 
consist of “doing a good job, being a professional man, etc.” It 
seems difficult, however, to explain why the confirmation of 
expectations such as “doing a good job,” “being a professional 
man, etc., arouses such an astonishing amount of motivation 
and effort, while some other lifelong expectations on the purely 
costive level are abandoned easily in the face of contrasting 
tea ty. For example, provided no deep personality commitment 
B m\ 0 ved, a sdentist, on accidentally discovering some new 
, may easily abandon not only lifelong but centuries-old 

oncepts and expectations which are not in accord with these 
new nndmgs .8 


some dynamic orientations seem to be implied h 

remain McClelland observes that expectations mus 

mastery” are dtuations “petmittini 

enced by AUnJJt- 'ru same difficulty experJ 

of these fund!mental discover how to conceiv 

them, an adenimt J^^tmc orientations. In order to formulat 
gained. quate conception of personality itself must first I 


theory 

ganitotion of consider personality an interna 

smcncics. In sn^h a dpf: • and behavioral 

0 aractcristic is lackinn- however, the most impo 

Pomg beyond its P^’^^o^ality is a stru 

most characte 

JHc udcd in its constitution^P^^ exposure to the worl 
i„ , PersonaUty is a way of bemt 
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sitoadon is an essentia! consatuent of pcrsonalitj'. 
^ iftiSBUsSci <i>e fundamental structure of personality is an *‘ego- 
Nothing could more profoundly mutilate the 
pexsonality than neglecting this aspect of exposure 
to the world If, as Lewin says, it is true that the personality 
80'^onung behavior is a part of the psychological field,® it must 
not be forgotten that the psychological field itself, in the gen- 
etal sense of "Kving in a world," enters into the composition of 


personality. 

Personality conceived as an “ego-world” structure offers a 
sound basis for a theory of human motivation. At present, moti- 
vation theory tends to situate and localize needs in the organism 
**^lf. From the behavioral point of view, however, nee 
not considered as organic states, but rather as basic 
“organism-environment” or “cgo-world” relations, 
organism or personality functioning. It has been aseem 
the organism languishes and even dies when some c n 
ties of interaction cannot be established. This is 'C 
evident at the biological level of life. .^.^niiltv is com- 

The point to be emphasized here is ^at P 
posed of different types of rcladons; there ar cog- 

chemical interactions, but also inrcractions on The* 

nitive and affective relations with a Jn pcrsonaln.v' 

relationships are no less essential or fun sme person- 

functioning than are biochemical ^ ^clarions 1^* 


ality dynamics also exist in the j ..g.-cr an 

tween the ego and its “world.” There 


, essential 

the 


rwcen the ego and its woria. »• .'ntcraction oet"^ 

difference. The ways in 

the organism and the environment ntersen 

organism itself and are firmly cstab is ic tissues of t f 

patterns are preformed in the -cdcd. i r- 

body.TIie kinds of biochemical interaci^^ 

ological needs of the organism. ^ , |cal states to ^ 
irself; they are nothing else bur ** contacts. ^ 
stored or maintained by food, -nrtincts, assure 
behavior patterns, frequently wiled mst. 
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saiy relationships between the organism and the environment. 

In this way, the channels of biocbemical interaction and the cor- 
responding activities and drives are, to a large extent, preforme^ 
and fixated in the organism. This is especially tme for lower ani- 
mals, whose behavior consists primarily of mnate patterns o 
dealing with their environment. In a word, their motivated w ays 
of communicating with the environment are “innate, stable, 
and uniform. 

The second type of relationship, i.e., the interactions which 
constitute man as a personality living in a meaningful xvorld, are 
not innate to organism. The human personality consists of build- 
ing up, progressively and by means of personal behavior, an 
individual constellation of ego-w’orld relations. The specific ways 
in which man, as a personality, becomes integrated into his en- 
vironment are matters of individual behavior, determined by a 
large number of internal and external elements. 

Personality motives and needs are to be conceived, then, in 
the framework of personal ego-world interactions. This means 
that, at this level of personality functioning, man needs some 
specific modalities of relationships wdth his wmrld, i.e., wdth his 
fellow men and all beings, realities, and values of which his per- 
^nal world is composed. It has been found, for instance, that 
uman personality becomes disturbed or enters a state of anxiety 
relationships are broken, or become impossible, or 
arc i I cj c to esteblish. The nature of the fundamental needs in 
a living being wnll depend on the land and complexity of rela- 
ons It IS able to entertain wdth the world. At a stage of devel- 
v'' consists only of biochemical interactions with 

new ^ ^^'’^'^^°Sical needs w'ill exist. But a w'hole 

I monies into existence for 

Cornl\-t funLo specifically human functions, 

hf r ’ of meaningful 

noUisting' 

environment in the same sp;cifically humm w'ay^"^''" 

It makes no sense to ckim ..i. . . 

hau the cognitive activities w^hich 
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produce in man this new meaningful world are le« fundament^ 
r<ne simply ‘■derived” from biological mtcncnons w,th the 
L^omnenn m truth is that both - 

“■•rglworintdom”^ « •''= 

needs. . „ cjn^s of behavioral 

As has already been note . cajb- 

relations with the world ^ the instinctive relations 

lished in the organism, “ Man is able to com- 

between the organism an i infinite 

municate with his svorld “f Behavioral contacts 

variety of more or less ^ .^Xoce of cultural and 

originate to a large niay eaist within the 

other factors, Uni^e indhndual csrenenco 

framework of a given bachgroond.U nj 

and circumstances fjn|i„„ and thinking m contact 

each individual way of ® ,pccitolly human 

with the world is somewhat diflcrm ,nd striv- 

Uve 1 ^here are not the and instinctive level of 

ing which arc found at d„ls in innumerable^^ 

inferaction with the striving for an mn^' 

:;th innumerable life „r concrete pimposes. 

able variety of 'S-'' enormouslv. 

His goal objects and mooses vary 
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and fellow men. Fundamental personality needs should rather 
be considered as general directions in the various ways man tries 
to deal with his fellow beings and with all the real or imagined 
entities in his world. Fundamental needs are the most general 
modalities or types of relationships which individuals need and 
search for in the innumerable concrete forms of behavioral con- 


tact with their world. The discovery of fundamental needs con- 
sists precisely in finding such general orientations in the variety of 
human motives. In other words, it consists in discovering some uni- 
form meaning in all these different ways of behaving. The meaning 
of a behavior pattern is established relative to the goal with which 
it is consciously or unconsciously related or to which it is directed. 
The thesis that there are certain fundamental needs does not 
imply that man’s behavior is motivated by forces stemming from 
a few innate instincts or infantile drives. It means that some 


general orientations can be discovered in the varieties of human 
behavior. The undetermined character of personality dynamics 
DCS not entail that fundamental needs are purely abstract con- 
struct without any djmanuc property. Plasticity and flexibility 
Mc c main characteristics of personality functioning, as shown 
behavior and concept formation. Thus, for instance, 
but ^>id the need for contact are not pure concepts, 

both a — Pts, insofar Lt 

only in conr ° innumerable ways and can be found 

^>n f orma- 

'i-eloped by Leeper.^ 

behavior may not^Idcariv^r^^'^ nnderlying and motivating 
it>'. It has often been fouL behaving personal- 

sidcration succeeds in fi' ’ careful con- 

thc different ways a certain general directions in 

projects he tries to realize situations, and in the 

fsntilc personality ar^diffr^^ relations which constitute the in- 
5^ both. There may discovered 

> infantile and adult forms of the same basic 
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need, just as there are infantile and adult patterns of ego-tvotld 
relationships. There is no reason why the mfannie fora shoul 
be considered the basic one and the adult pattern the toed or 
secondary need. Both are varieties of a baste type of ce^vorld 
TeLlSp “needed” by the individuaUo 

the functional “organism-environment an g , 

tore constituting personality at ” psychiatrists have 

In recent yean several ^ human motiva- 

mentioned a two-ditectional hiation, self-actualiza- 
tion.®' ® One direction is named self ,j]f.consistency, etc. 

tion, need for achievement, ^ need for contact, 

The other is variously labe led may indeed 

affiliation, participation, mttgraoo • ^ dircc- 

be different aspecra of the ™»/“X'"“nLti„n, and thus 

tions observable m all „,„ns that they pervade and 

considered fundamental "«*• behavioral dealing with the 

permeate the whole scale of destiny, as 

world, his ways of , ^ni,,iy bound behavior pat- 

well as his more Wolog.eally and s« d- 

terns. Individuals' concrete ^ ,be world, but funda- 

ir ffiould be added that 

tioned are very i“-^tnto n.o.lvatlonal stru^ 
always present in any „„„ct s«th oth^ _,,ber, 

realization is possib ^ “constructn . adgrci- 

achieved by some P'°P ■•destructive" way ( , _^on, 

in a more “defensive or dra^^ v tto'O mo- 

sion). The „1 drives. Rather, -b'y ara^ 

arc not, however, realize himself determined 

behavioral and affeettvevot' 
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This psychological isolation makes it impossible for the individual 
to realize himself, to get consideration, or to find any meaning 
in his existence. Anxiety, therefore, is the extreme negative 
manifestation of the need for contact and self-actualization. 

Since fundamental needs are very general trends discovered 
in and abstracted from the great variety of concrete behavior 
patterns, it is obvious that they may be formulated in very 
different ways. They may be considered also at different levels 


of generality or abstraction. For example, some psychologists 

speak of the exploratory drive or of the gregarious instinct as a 

fundamental need in man. But the exploratory drive may be a 

manifestation in some people, more so in males than in females, 

ot the need for self-actualization. According to the theory of 

go \vor unity, self-actualization means actualization of the 

bLlnfrf relations with and entering into the 

tivc md’ T ™ physiological, cogni- 

, and other kinds of interaction. The gregarious instinct, 

” -- P-To" thcTeS 

individual is not ahvayTlwaJI'* Ih 

lying his concrete anti • a - S^^^al orientations under- 
the fundamental need uXlyins ™™'“™ess of 

frequently meant when the tern t* what is 

motivation. unconscious” is applied to 


thould"berr«sei Atedto’ P“t 

of impersonal energy tenLl l T T® ” “ <10“* 

child is f-t th 

' hich he is living, ve„ d^T i 

Inch needs exist in man and concrete forms : 

"lent of man’s cognitive f„„cti„„T The develo, 

•“"oPomng implies that a world 1 
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™gful s.tuauons ^ t b" 

IS experienced as something personal, i e , S ^ 

m the world” (Here the term ego « med m th 
“peraonalmed” whole of behavmr i L7at 

world relanons and the needs ^ concrete need 

personal and inhering condition q^^^ranting something” 

becomes “1 loohng ' rg“af and psycho- 

Incorporated m the whole P””™ jjson, a need is the 

logical activity constituting t e ^ behaving 

dynamic aspect of a persona^ way o , 

Therefore the Freudian , o^ the sphere of the 

zone of impersonal ““ey; 

ego. IS necessarily madequa e F™” .cnsion” It vorles 

IS a pattern of ego-world re aoo ^\ae a 

as a personal effort to deal w the per- 

certain pattern ^dividual, dealing 

sonally experienced need “ „ j„d expectation, mamf 

with the world, results in "““or task 
mg Itself in a kind of P'™"^ sii^sl instinct, as it manif^ 
Stated more , „eed m the f”™ 1- 

itself in the Oedipus W^P’"- “ ^„g,c.ous project of csaWuh 
The boy is impelled to attai jelauonship^ '■’jf^emc 

mg a complicated pattern o P father Th' ) 

the love of his mother ^7® ..ophes that the chM^« 
basis of the m the same '"P “ self, 

driven by the rash o -- 5 c ino\cd by effo 
The child eventually see 

realization via the imag ^ „,ent, P „ least 

the need for love ^„„„,„eF- affecoon ,,b 

effort to “gam or « ^ project of re ^ 

implicitly, an atte p -ffecoon is not > failure, the 

one's fellow men I^=\f^““ptesen« a p.Ve of 

non discharged ^,,0 affection or f«j J Thi- 

ego faihng m iB „„n„g the « ,„'h a 

succeeding m the reacts to b 

IS the reason whv the mfaot 
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XI 

Femininity 
and Existentiai 
Psychology 


pean countries for / whether norms! 

approach to the understanding of , p«ant 

or abnormal In this uh«P'« “ ;"7j’„,,„„„slup lo tradinonsl 
some of Its basic aspects. , . 5 , .u,d phenomenolo^ 

caperunental psychology. I^uhom cu„ 

The nature of femininity "loicmenis I'lu'l' •" 

emphasis on the P“ jpnjmic foundation o em 

bebeved to constitute the oy" 
existence 


ogy docs not perceive jo saj, : , 

psychologists did eesulB of 

existential psychology q‘ ^„cnt "i'*' . peJy of 

ogy. There is j'ett-r-'”- 

r i ng befog, acung m an mcr ch. P - 
man, man as a uvjnt. 

(m) 
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responding to things and events and other people. If you know 
what a man is, if you know^ the full answ-er to the question about 
the nature of man, then you know what human nature is and 
w'hat psychology comprises.”^ Dissension occurs only when 
attempts are made to define man more exactly. 

It may be questioned whether it is true, as Boring maintains, 
that all knowledge of man is the result of investigations “of the 
behavior and characteristics of this active mass of protoplasm 
ch is man and which the psychologist has come to call an 
^ gamsm. A personality theory based on this concept has to 
pret psychological facts about man as an interaction of the 
inner life and a physical \vorld. This 
in dailv^Vf^'^ practical value. It gives us a chance, 

diet iw “v erithout preju- 

icktionsWpsMjhtriKd'atd'' 'keir causal 

can be concirlpr a v * ^ acquired abilities and dispositions 
and of the unco ^ contents of consciousness 

'" tctpatt 

“ Knd of tnytholont Th' caught 

It has been forgotten that 't "l^^ology is so widespread that 
emphasis on one asnecr nf it °”o“^ated in a monosymptomatic 
olog>*, on an attitude of obV ^ myth- 

^though operational nnt-5 ^ rationalism, and causality, 

ing behavior, for coUern great value for systematiz- 

P-^lctions,it.'J*“"S stausucal data, and ll niaking 

an increasing number nf •ncnrr'T-i r»l_ 
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'‘Lebenswelt.’" Psychology is given thu tash 

but by observation As the Holy Bible o ^ ^ 

. whe« your treasures are- — 1 

the primordial fact of human existcn f 

what man is like it is best to study the 

objects and with his fellow men t is im^^^ account. A 

individual without taking his colors and themes, a 

painter can easily be recognize ^ first and 

child by his toys Existenml oTthe pewml 

foremost analysis of the meam S ^1^^ be mvesti 

world toward which all activity is the character 

gated empirically For instance, o situations 

istics of feminine existence one tea ^ ^jp,„„ce, 

m which woman is involved, wi* * 

with the meaning of her Obsetaauons m 

Rclauomhp to f ‘ ' Sas fndica.e eem.n rel ■ 

classical experimental P*y‘^'’ologi«I psychologf J 

uonships between -n'P'« .tor 

was noted, for example, that ev „jber m t 

ceived, such as colo.. « rsugge- Thu nehnto 

meaning than the <'«™P“J! quahues 'ihu 

becomes evident avhj ave^_^^ 

"Ute that P„^f::^;grrnarur^-i;:r; 
studies of the segment of » P^^ear.- 

merit, began with stu total laboramr) psy- 

to a physical stimulus n " „not be oier- 

While there are , psycholog) bis to do 

chology and '^-tnT.m^rmnt difference. Tl 
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with the concept of “situation” as conceived of in existential 
psychology. 

“Sitt/an'oTz”; Existence means being in a situation. Traditional 
psychology thinks of very sober situations in this respect, such 
as those which challenge the intelligence of the subject. Should 
we not leave the laboratory and turn to other situations, e.g., to 
an unexpected meeting with an old friend or a personal enemy, 
or a situation in which we were laughed at or in which we were 
particularly successful? Quite apart from such special situations 
man incessantly finds himself involved in a system of circum- 
stanc^ having a special meaning for him. Even man’s discourse 
K I self is an expression of a situation. There are inescapable 
j originate in objective aspects of the body, in 

is invniTA ^ experiences each individual 

in the worl^ f relations; he is forced to five 

to per- 

realize that man is in th* “P^oially important to 

itself is a situation rhp ^ ^ ^ 

Its meaning lies in the”^^^^”^ ^vhich has to be considered, 
ments of pcrceptiont; of existence, bodily move- 

erc very variable their^- motions. Although such movements 
ate limited as well bv possible and 

the pre-cxistcniial basis fn ^^tcal constitution, which forms 
horn confrontation with\bb!c» meanings gained 

early childhood. lellow-men, beginning in 
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van den Berg’s book, The Fhenomenological Approach to Psy- 
chiatry. Nevertheless, existential psychology and phenomenology 
are not identical. 


First of all, it is necessary to know what is meant by “phenom- 
enology in this context. Like “dynamics,” the word “phenom- 
enology has another meaning than that given by American 
and some European psychologists. In America phenomenology 
relates to the psychic interior,” to subjective experience. Ex- 
istential psychology considers phenomenology a method of 
erstanding the existential project” of other people. Wellek’s 

nm ution to this volume provides an excellent introduction 
to this concept. 


van plienomenology has been well described by 

EUcnbetgerfch”ofTm''“? 
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objects. More research will have to be done, however, especially 
among different populations, to learn whether this dynamic 
difference among the sexes is the same everywhere. 

Aiovejneyity genetics, and culture: Feminine dynamics are 
adaptable in nature. As Gesell has noted in three to four year 
old children, there may be differentiated coordination as well as 
less developed rigidity. The more expansive and brusque move- 
ments of the boy give an appearance of resistance to the task 
wit which he is confronted, a hurdle to be overcome without 
■ u ^^^tentiated nature. Masculine activity is deter- 
mmed by the experience of resistance. Resistance and victory 
from ^ fundamental themes of the intentions, which, 

characterize man in our 
psychological 

“'d 'd«c-meanh’g.K>ttSe “t&h 

this discoverv i<; n^x ’ vhich are qmte different. Although 
hon, a feeling of be^^ it produces more of an adapta- 

0% due to the inherited feminine world, par- 

However small this difF ^ difference between the sexes, 
peater because our cuW^l^^^ are all the 

begin in the cradle tend 'r^ uiethods of education, which 
femininity in girls/ ° accentuate masculinity in boys and 
"The originality of tVip fo • • 

culy genetically and empiricn^^^ ''■vorld can be deduced not 
characterize every human exiL'"*' 

meat that is fuU „{ expansive av"'^' consciousness. Move- 
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tnnrT “f = 

eToticuswho will grow into a homo cumnm h must also be 
noted, however, that in concrete life situations there is no 
otciusiv ely masculine or feminine existence To be human ahvav-s 
iniplies both possjbjimes 

Human evistence is a cultural existence Just as a human 
being can never eliminate from his reflcctue or spontaneous 
consciousness chat he is human, he also knows, in even move- 
ment of his unreflcctive Jife, that he is a man or a woman. This 
means that in every culture, beginning with earliest childhood, 
the entire system of norms, traditions, and values determines the 
development of a characteristic motor style While the d>namics 
of being a man or a woman may be inherited, the * cxisicnce" has 
to be acquired To reach a deeper undemanding of the ps>cho- 
logical chanctenstjcs ascribed to the woman, an investigative 
approach must be based on generic as well as on cultural aspects. 

remmine emotions Does it make sense to speak of the 
strong emotionality of womcn^ What is meant b) the term 
“emouonaiity,” and what is its meaning relative to ewstenee’ 
Sartre*^ develops Schclcr’s thesis *%e derouJetnent des sertt 
ments mtenttonncls nous dicouvre U trtonde n Ime des o/;r// 
mats sous faspect de h tjfeur" (TJje development of inten- 
tional sentiments shows us the same world of objects, bur relatire 
to their meaning) The essence of modem theories of cmotiou 
IS that these arc not considered epiphcnomcna of little impor- 
tance with regard to ability and volition They are meaningful 
acts through which a hviman bcincr faces the world compre- 
ficnding it corrcctiy and prectxh IfSrAowr s p/ierwwewo.^cwvJ 
am!>sis of the act in a situation and of the bthanor, ihc mean ig 
of a sentiment m any given case canno' be ifcrermined 
a woman starts weeping brciuse she savs she can no Irin^r 
control herself and doe? nor know what to do the rwvon fo* 
her behavior may be that she has discovered the mdwh- e 
power of the world, or has deorfed to keep silent, nr it r-rv M 
that capitulation seem? to her the mvi«t wav m t t' e • tt inea 
If w-e wish to underhand the cmotionahn of w vb 
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everyone takes for granted, then this so-called stronger sensi- 
tivity cannot be considered a “natural” characteristic. Rather, 
it is woman’s “second nature,” a product of civilization. Early 
childhood training, in all the more highly developed cultures, 
has “made” women more emotional than men, largely as a result 
of the intimate relation between adaptive dynamics and emotion- 
ality. The discovery of qualities and of meanings presupposes a 
sensitive being. This is seen in the adaptive movement of touch- 
ing, in a sympathetic glance, and in attention to the “subtlety 
of things (Nietzsche). There is also a cultural motive for 
femi^e emotionality. Since the girl is forced to assert herself 
in a ess masculine, that is, in a less rational way, social situations 

emand that she transform the world with her emotions, almost 
as if by “magic.” 2 i. 22 
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tions. Physiology, however, teaches that actual muscle power 
does not depend on the development of the muscles, but rather 
on muscle innervation. While innervation may tend to compen- 
sate for constitutional muscle weakness, it can also serve to 
demonstrate this weakness continuously. 

More than one woman is physically stronger than a great 
number of men. But a little girl who is stronger than a boy of 
the same age does not represent a boy and is still considered 
representative of the weaker group. Bodily facts as such are of 
imnor importance in comparison with the meaning ascribed to 
the human being as a person and as a social individual. Psychol- 
ogy must not restrict itself to the confirmation of objective 
tacte, e g., muscle power. What are needed are investigations 

in TindliM:' ® 


SUMMARY 
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self involved. Situations of this son 
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Study of the meaning of facts in the content of human existence 
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states. It is this further aspect of the concept of structure which 
has led German psychology of the last few decades to regard 
the mind in terms of stratification, a view now steadily gaming 
ground. In the paragraphs to follow a brief attempt will be rnade 
to consider varied aspects of stratification, levels, and functions, 
as well as personality development and integration. 


THE CONCEPT OF STRATIFICATION 

Three sources contributed valuable 
tionTXd’s psychoanalysis, brain an 
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Every perception is integrated with an idea and an emotion; 
and every emotion with a motive. Thus, the mental strata to 
which present day psychology refers are not mutually isolated 
as are the layers of geology, but are actually interpenetrating. 
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Will to power, and the need for social approval, and iinall), tlic 
higher desire for learning, for estheac experience and creation, 
and the social mouves of benevolence and love 

Intiinately interwoven with the motives arc the cndoihymic 
processes of emoaon They indicate the sigmficance of tilings 
and events for human striving Thus terror, fear, and distrust can 
be understood as an outgrowth of the need for self prcscrvauon 
Envy and mahcious joy flow from the theme of egoism, S}m- 
nathv from the altruisuc need to help 

jUl these expenences haie m common a capacity to scire 
and grasp man Sorrings from the endothjm.e ground are of a 
patluc nLre The normal mature adult is, ho--' 

Lned to this endothym.c surge, his behauor is not o 

thymic processes on** ^ consequences of such 
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PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 
and INTEGRATION 


The suggested dichotomy of psychic life does not exist, to 
he sure, in the early stage of development. The child at first, 
and for a long period, is a “pathic” being. Its will still lacks the 
strength to master its emotional life. Because will, like thinking, 
is a function of the conscious 1 and matures only gradually to 
full leadership, the word “ 1 ” is not used until relatively late, 
usually in the fourth year of age. 

Maturation is characterized by the gradual growth of the 
personal superstructure, ending in adulthood. Even then, how- 
ever, the endothymic ground and the personal superstructure 
do not always show that equilibrium and interaction which 
render these two strata a functional whole. They may shift in 
accentuation-, in daily life the influence of emotions and endo- 
thymic impulses is sometimes greater and at times less than that 
of purposeful will. 

Besides these common fluctuations, there are also particular 
states marked by a disruption of balance between the endothy- 
mic ground and the personal superstructure. The phenomena 
of crowd psychology and dreammg are both characterized by 
the obliteration of logical thinking and responsible volition, 
entailing inroads of affects, drives, and passions. 

The balance and intenveaving benveen the endothymic 
gtonnd and the personal supeiamctnre can also be disturbed in 
anorher respect, that is, when both these strata are separated 
from each other and lead a life of their own. This occurs when 


thmMng refuses to talre cognizance of the strivings and emotions 
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All this means that the intcgraDon 0/ personality a nor com- 
pleted at a certain point; it poses a task which the tndindtial 
must tackle in his own w'ay. It is the mark of the mature person- 
ality that the wealth of cndothymic life and the alertness of tJic 
personal superstructure interact, and that the individual strives 
for their interpenetration and balance. 


SUMMARY 

The concept of a hierarchy among the distinct mental 
processes and states has been briefly considered. Aspects of 
stratification theory, levels and functions, as well as personality 
development and integration were discussed. 
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On the Stratification 
of Personality 


The east three decades have seen a personahty theory 
evolving in Germany which, steadily gaining ground, may in 
time have a profound influence on psychology. Called Schich- 
tentheorle (stratigraphic theory), it renders the hohstic person- 
ality model of Gestalt psychology and Stern’s psychophysically 
neutral model more definite by providing them with biologically 
grounded “strata.” 

Stratigraphic theory, initiated in the pre-Hitler years, has 
since grown to the status of an integral psychology. With the 
resumption of international psychological relations, non-German 
psychologists find themselves facing this far reaclung, compact 
theory, and looking back to the many fruitful German contri- 
butions of theoretical schema, many of them keenly sense a 
need for an interpretation. 

In this chapter I will try to sketch only briefly the back- 
ground of stratigraphic psychology, already outlmed else- 
whcre.^c "Rather, emphasis will be on potentially significant im- 
plications for psychology in general and personality theory in 
particular. 


STRATIFIED AND HOMOGENOUS 
PERSONALITY MODELS 


Dvficrenccs bctxvccn personality models stem from under- 

nSr^l Pi^dosophy which may assume one homoge 
s. o existence, or two or more heterogenous ones. Th 
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penonality model m Urms of a -tea mtegatc," miolnng 
*e interaction between the strata of body and souL The model 
m Aristotle’s 'bottom to top" intcrprccacion, is 
tnadic The earliest layer of peisonaliry is w;j (organic exist- 
ence), from It emerges psyche (sou! cxisrcncc), superimposing 
atself on soma, and from the psyche emerges nous (intellectual 
ex2StencG), overlapping psyche and jowa and controlling them 
The stratigraphic personality model of antiquity had to yield 
to a new one, suggesting the operation of a single homogenous 
mode of existence, the machine model. The animal model of 
personality, in keeping uith Cartesian inrcrprcranon, was also 
conceived as a machine Freud's model of the infant mind 


granted the existence of mmd, but interpreted it dctennmisu* 
cally and denied the emergence of new mmd strata o\cr and 
beyond the mfanc-mxnd These models of the machmc, tlie 


animal, and the infant-mind have been repudiated by Allpoir 
as uncongenial with the true nature of norma) adult man.* 
Pxe-Lcwinian Gestalt psychology arose from the protest 
against the theory which regarded the mind as a machine viih 
only “pome to point” arrangements TTie model offered instead, 
most insistently by Kohler, is that of total dynamic self rrgu- 
Jaoon, with the stress on "total ”** One ms} sumirume by 
saying that the diiJcctics of model building ha\e gone, so far, 
from the clemcntanstic extreme to the totahtanan extreme. 


Stem's personality model, though ontologically dehned as 
homogenous (“psychophysically' neutral personality ) is con 
ccived as a 'hegemony of elements, exents, pluses strata . . . 
mtegral to the totality" His tuofold pnnaple of ulence 
(cognition sohtion) and embedding (affection), seen in con 
stant coexistence and succession, dcnwmrrarcs h« strarii^ph-c 
approach to pmonahrj. Thml..ng. in thne ttnnt. » ^h • 
tramformanon and a conqueror of the tphert of 
intumon, or, on another plane, borh the af.rrrao and f" ^ 
crate of fcelioR #nd emotion ^ 

The concept of st/anficalion circtpcj aim M f-ewin end w 
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Goldstein’s theories. Lewin sees the “individual psychical expe- 
riences, the actions and emotions, purposes, wishes and hopes 
. . . embedded in quite definite psychical structures, spheres of 
personality, and whole processes.”^”^ Goldstein furnishes evi- 
dence of stratified cognition in terms of the cortically controlled 
abstract and subcortically controlled “concrete attitudes.”^’^ 
Allport, discerning in the mature personality a layer of newer, 
higher, independent motives and a layer of older, “tissue- 
grounded” drives, aligns himself with stratification.^- ^ 

Thus the model of stratified personality seems to be well 
represented in the theories of Lewin, Stern, and Goldstein, and 
at Ics implied by AUpott. The actual impetus to the strati- 
come, however, from philosophical inquiries 

ciallv^Lom'ib P^^'^nomenological investigations, and espe- 
cially from the scientific study of the brain. 

the background 

OF STRATIGRAPHIC THEORY 

and™* ZtZtr'T"' 

otpanie. and 

other in ibe tLr: , 'Trh"h' “ 

the loivcr, controls it to , -.I Carrie 

its panicular part to nhv Each new stratur 

simction. The sai^c law of sLl'fi ^ continue t 

human being. stratification may be observed in tb 
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the mature personality, generally managed by the cogmavc- 
vohtional intentions This findmg implies a hierarchical stratifi- 
cation, not a mere juxtaposition, among intentions Thus, a 
stratigraphic interpretation of personality is reached through 
the phenomenological approach involving the higher stratum 
of managing intentions and the lower stratum of managed intcn 
tions In the foUoxving discussion of stratification theory the 
spatial simile ‘'stratum” and its denvames will be replaced 
whenever possible by the more adequate psychological^^ 
“mtenuon- A personality interpretation in terms of a 
hierarchy.” preferably of “overlapping intentions, will be 

exploring personality 

graphic terms by ealling the pe^^inJ 

thymio mtcntions per- 

rde^^y r infra psychic^intennonj^ofto^^^^^^^ 

words, by the vegctiuve mtennon, libido, and 

sonality, it begets the shoned that 

stimulation in general Phen ,bc srgt- 

the orecpc intention, One is that nf fnrs 

tativc mtennon, is centered o jjlf.prcscnauon, the 

mditedaa; It embraces for pontr. 

motive of !d« f«P«' The second th^e 

the need for social approval .„elf m the need. 

IS that of trmscendmg ‘’"'Z ® desire to pro<l“« « i 

for social inrercoiirse ‘’“;'*"";b..snsm. conforming « 

feedbaeh and a n^final onteo-ne of . • « 

personaht>- of the ^ 8 „nii,n 

and of the general state 01. 
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Fsychoanalytic background: Freud’s model of personality 
with its id-ego-super-ego interaction can also be considered a 
stratigraphic model. Stratification is entirely in keeping with 
psychoanalytic concepts of unconscious motives and ideas, in 
that the stratigraphic I-function, “uppermost” in the strata- 

hierarchy, is believed to have more or less consciousness of the 
cravings “from below.” 


Bram-physiological and imrphological background: Brain- 

physiological research has established that the thalamus, hypo- 

t mus, and related subcortical regions are connected with 
tne emotional side, nf R ft It tA . 


research has established that the 
thalamus, and related subcortical regions are connected with 

the r”™? Kraus introduced 

wM^les t rr” > dichotomy 

In the nonnd°adult'^the^V”h'^’““°" 

in RotharVp ’ f Person and the cortical person 

and his horse each ^'^^'^ation, like a horseback rider 

ing confident,' the ridL nf ' “•‘ttnately. At times, feel- 

Itotse in and [“dfh* “uch''" 

ticnccs strongly sugge<rt- o k- ^ experiments and expe- 

hold out promise for the stud" “ personality, and 

alternate preponderance of ^ Ptychic functions under the 

tein physiology came upon ^ 'a '“T 
htpolar stratification of 'brain f discovering the 

amvcd there by taking its lead f '>toin morphology 

d-t momal structure of 'I'f' “™drre. Doubtl^ 
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"""OS cognitive ""Ptesent 
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be taken as illustrating the gencticall) lowest state in stran 
graphic interpretation 


theories of personality stratification 

Considering the broad scope of approaches “ 
students of personahty wdl find much 
fledged stratigraphic theories 1’“®^ j personaht}, m 
mann- each suggested a ^l-rh^and n;us 

terms of the anuque ^I^boratc stmugraphic 

Rothacl er has presented a wcaW) of corrob- 

theory of personality “ and shrew d ob 

orative literature, is replct P , . c h> trs 

servations Though he X j to a triad, c sets on 

of personality, his system ^e 'kwest la>ers. realh 

and compared to j'""*" ^catering to sheer Mtalit> and to 
infra psychic, are and 

the vegetative stratum (numt. ^ 

the lymphatic system) Came dni^ 

controUmg it m turn is * Sustained 

emouonal effects of of managing it u the liuo^ 
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crship et times mobdirang ,»wt ^ 
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cussed earlier, elaborates more on the mature personality. Their 
interpretations complement each other. 


OUTLINE OF A PSYCHOLOGY 

PROM THE STRATIGRAPHIC STANDPOINT 


The Strata Integrate of Personality 

migrate of the 

reSr T’ cogni- 

devel„psinfte“Lrfe“Zu7tte^^ 
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scope and efficiency of functioning ’ 
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on hereditary endowment and on the cmironmcntal opporttmi- 
ties of the developing indnidual It must be assumed that the 
learning process involved m the functioning of the intentions 
and m their interaction leads at length to certain mote or l« 
stable brain organizations It « m these terms that a m^tc 
of “embedding" of psychic life m brain structure ,s belieted 

“ r\he fully developed tntenttons settle >".0 
flexible interplay, personality „ntnbuuon in 

dition, each distinct intention males p „ ,1,5 

varying degrees toward the a „,th adjust- 

sttuatton requires The "while the other 

ment in a given situation is the figure process, 

intentions are ground processes j 53 

The mterplay of intentions „r^ta Integra.^ 

of awareness of tlie l-funcpon, admmistrame 

Rothacler compares the ^ 1,5 handled bv loner 

agency where oianizanon exercising ns 

line organizations, without 

commanding or «‘>^^'" 7 ,f„^“hrexpos.t.on of the genera! 
The d,sunct strale '^f'";„''„5nt parts ma> be exam- 

framework of Jamed by 

,ned The vegetative mtention, „„„ IcvtI 

vadcs tbo avhole need for activn. 

of vitality rrom „g5c„ve reflection 
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55 „v.ty and ^;«,e,e purposes. . 0 ^ ^ . o- 

in.sptsureatfol®---"'’'’ 
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pathic perception upon sensation. At the same time, the affec- 
tive impulse registers the emotional reactions intertwined with 
these autonomous strivings. 

Finally, mind at the cognitive-volitional level, grounded 
mainly in the central lobes of the brain, manifests itself as ration- 
alistic volition.’^®' With respect to the cognitive impulse, mind 
appears as apperception, ideation, and thinking; and in terms 
of the affective impulse, it takes the form of intellectual emotion. 
Learning at this level comes by insight which itself is stratified. 
Insight through Gestalt-cognition, involving the solution of 
problems through closure of gaps perceived in Gendten, is 

and therefore ..higher.-ta Ca 

4 aXt 

Gestalt, neglects imageless, noetic tfe^rThf 1” 
interptetation of both as distinctive modes „f 1 “atigraphic 
fcrcnt levels would assign to each it. 1 - ^ ^l^nking at dif- 

Impute: Sensation, viewed in vetti'ti 
with sensations of contact revardeil , ^ stratified, 

controlled) and sensations of distant (subcortically 

tically controlled). Even “1^“? '‘B-sBer” (cor- 

stratification may be discerned He n contact, a 

Ac genetically older, coarsely diserL experimentally 

■ve protopathic sensations, and d 1 “ffcct- 

younger, finely loeafad, but kss fn ^om the 

^Picritic cutaneous 

Iiw reproduction of m.t o. • 

ory, stemming from materhl Mem- 
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Kcmembcring. however. spontaneous nrr. »-• ^ 

^‘PP-ception Tnd ’ 'content oril T" 

punm^es. as for cxam'^ for distinL ^ ^ 

studied.^' ■ ‘■‘^otemberinjr snm i,- ^ ^’^tellectual 

^ something previously 
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Goldstein and Schecrer, exploring the total pcrson3bt> of 
brain injured and mentally deteriorated patients, disco; cred iw*© 
"strata ’ of thinking, the concrete and the abstract.* Concrete 
thinking is not only stimulus-bound, but is also prone to kindle 
percepuons into action It is m keeping ;vith the sensor) motor 
circle peculiar to orccuc intention By contrast, abstract ihmk- 
mg, produced exclusively under cogmnvc solttional intention, 
detects relations, and then forms them into concepts b) focusing 
on certam attributes This element of nesvness 
places abstract thinking -higher’ m die cognitisc soh.ional 

Stratum than concrete thinking fnnctionine 

Stratigraphic theory interprets 
of the I Phenomenological examination res 
1 J favoring one course of acnon „nt 

upsurge of needs from *0 ®rc c Cognimcaolt 

layed relief, is impulsive, “ sog.n^fUd delis eJ 

tional action, by contrast, | ,|,n,ic, and saliators •• 

by directed reasoning, « capable of shunt- 

This capacity is sustained ■'P * ^ ,„«rd pnctical 

mg psychophysical energy 

rcalizntion . ,ujt ,hc observational and 
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awareness The I can also rise to an even more involved 
awareness, which may be caUed “reflective,” instead of merely 
passive, “secondary awareness.”^® 

Turning now to the executive aspect of the I-function, three 
interpretations may be distingmshed: the I regarded as an 
arbitM, as the outcome of a dynamic situation, and as an execu- 
tor. erman stratification theorists seem to overstress the com- 

I-point, making it an arbiter between 
coM^g and competing forces. According to Rothacker, the 

it “tames” the drives and 
J it is a formal, 

at^vill “tcnrf " ^°P “Otitt^ 

Wkt TdlT/ I' 'hat when 
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from moment to moment. It docs, ho\vevcr, have the capacity 
to bring about a reconsideration of the motivational pattern. It 
can effect a transvaluation of values, and, as a consequence, 
change the motivational pattern indirectly. Apart rom 
sion^ “revisionistic” function of the I. its role .s obser^-anonal 

and “executive.” «nfh the 

The I-function ebo hnve access to end * 

superconscious intention, which is supenmpos d n ^e c 
voLonal one. It does not -Ltion 

hierarchy with a of strau emergence 

theorists do. Beyond this, t -monition-volition, namely, 

produces an intention conclusion arising 

the superconscious stratum, an 

from the very concept “"“^““'’.^edea! impute of the 
Action: The direct cfre« “f fc closely 

mind may be action. At the drclc. Reflc* 

connected with semanon i „„ ,his sequence, 
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Abnormal Strata Syndromes 

Continuous shifts of emphasis among the strata, as a conse- 
quence of the individual’s adaptations to life, are both natural 
and necessary ‘6 If this vertical mobility, however, is distorted 
or disturbed, syndromes of the strata integrate may develop, 
and maladjustments or mental illness ensue. The following brief 
etc is suggestive of the stratigraphic approach to abnormal 
ps>^chology and to the psychology of personality in general. 

cognitive-volitional intention 
mature m cMdhood, a critical juncture is achieved. The child 

hThfr ( r” P«fering instead to linger 

0 Xn t X aspect 

d eXXX X ““ -“y f-n the 

pXX ’’ of stratum 

doXrind-SX mmm t “ ■ 
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«^'tmg from relaxed vigilance of tL^I dreaming, 
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tional control over orexis m^ "'"'f "'ion of cognitive-voli- 
mvadc the vegetative area surging to 

anccs if the innervation goes via Psychosomatic disturb- 
If, however, the innervation is vi ^ tiervous system. 
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ticularly so when the orectjc upsurge is not meaningfully handled 
by the cognitne-vohtional mtenoon under the direction of the 
1-f unction When this master sequence is seiered, or gross]} 
disturbed, the syndrome of schizophrenia will probably occur 


(interstrata dissociation) " 

Syndromes of the total strata integrate may arise from abnor- 
mal excess or deficiency of vitality, or from tone or infectious 
organic conditions stemming from the vegetatnx ara an 
haLg repercussions at the orecnc and «gn.tne sohti^l 
levels =1 aa aa Abnormal development confined to ^ 

rum may be designated as intrastrata 

the orecDc intention, maladjustments ma} ehddhood to 

mouvational consistency m ‘’"'I"'’™'"' , „cmplificd bv 
adulthood nus IS the problem " eTlSpancsc 

the discord between the "chiysant cm , j,eij within 

child and the -sword stage- f P «d 

the adult motivational pattern, motnes may P 
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assuming that this will indicate the stratum preponderance pre- 
vailing at the moment. Rothacker adduces evidence for this hy- 
pothesis from Buytendijk’s time studies of motion pictures.®® 
Qmnan characterology: Lersch’s work, the representative 
stratigraphic psychology of personality, deals ^haustively with 
the common motives and emotions above the infantile level and 
their personal superstructure.”^® He analyzes the general psycho- 
dynamic interrelations among the motives and their emotional 
effects, and probes into the compHcations and individual differ- 
ences at the cognitive-volitional level (his “personal super- 
s^ctme”). Lersch’s interpretations, however, do not fall into 
the behavioral concept of personality. Rather, they appear to be 
ser to t e functional approach, regarding personahty as pur- 

personal motives in accompUsh- 
The situational, en- 

attoS ir "" ■l«=nnmants and, consequently, the 
ammdtnal schema of petsonality are not considered in Le;ch’s 

dimcns\om\?^cre^stotrr°'t'^*’’ 

P-chodiagnosn“":~ ” 

the core of personality h terms of Z r ^ 

“radial” aspect of straHfio \ ^ coherence of attitudes (the 

the clustering, and the we^itr^ ’ examine the scope, 

different levels (the “hori7^ ”p> f dimensions at their 

P-onaht,^ exp 0^^ 't- ^ stratification). Wellek’s 
to descle he proposes, how- 

^hbre of personality by usinjT*^J quality and the 

impressionistic t>-polog^r ®^ities, he tends toward an 

and t>Tolo/i- ;* 7 *rable to Iteep the idio- 
rshovalc for I’Pyoaches apart. 
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situations of his present life? What particular need coinplcie 
are processed cognitively and volitionally under full I-contro . 
Under what circumstances docs the dynamic stream show a 
drifting, impulsive tendency under scmi-awarencss of the I. D«s 
the strata integnte as a whole discharge hs 
ance with the strata constellation earher desenbed as harmoni 
ons? iTno, what ate the deviadons? Do these devianons anrount 
to abnormal strata syndromes? 

The analysis can then proceed 
strata. It could appraise the ra analyze ihc mori- 

bearing on the entire strata intcgta^ . ^ i jjn.iheself-cultiva- 
vatron:! partem of the oreedc 

don modve. It could f^ntpUtt^msadon. pet- 

intendon erabtaang cogninon ( j" . , inuginarion, lan- 

ception. ideation. m Simila;^^ 

guager® psi'chophysical enc^ 

into volition f dj4mic scene, committing 

for need-pursuit. ” „ttics of action, voluntary 

of needs to cognition, characteristi 

automatized; thwarted , .polog,-. like all t>-p»I'’- 
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fertilization between factor analysis and stratification. Eysenck, 

who, 1 believe, undertook his study without any stratigraphic 

preconceptions, nevertheless arrived at results well in keeping 

with some stratigraphic types. His higher order “type” of neuroti- 

cism implies a range between the polar extremes of good and 

poor personality organization. This type supports the construct 

of interstrata discrepancy,” and gains still greater significance 

for stratigraphic interpretation when subdivided by Eysenck into 

e alternative factors of dysthymia and hysteria. The strati- 

grap 1C interpretation of neuroticism does indeed suggest two 

constellations, one with greater emphasis on the 

th^i r (corresponding to Eysenck’s dys- 

inHri '"'Setative stratum (in keep- 

mg with Eysenck’s hysteric type). 

such as ^ research 

probing into the ‘Waph”Se!l 1““’^ 

To be sure arranapmpnt- c reality of the strata constructs. 

be guided by the theorv matrices would have to 

logical research, brab 

pathology, as well as generic^ a anatomy, and brain 

considerable plausibility to /comparative psychology, lend 


existence of stratigraphic factors. 


considerable plausibm; to the 

stt^tigraphic theory 

Promise of an Integhat t> 

.. f ^atigraphic theory coortl 

schools” that have evolved thoughts of 

m ogy. Phenomenology an el L scientific ps 

f ^'ccts the intentions introspection^ 

«*.?•;> -‘.-“S' 

^^'•cen the ®PProach. The psvrL f °mbined in a fu: 

ne super-ego, and 
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cognitive-volitional level of the ego, is also geared to the smti- 
graphic model of personality. Behaviorism has contributed to 
stratigraphic studies of overt behavior. FinaUy, Gestalt theory 
can be considered a direct ancestor of stratification, sn«smg « 

particular reigning intention. nsvchology, Ger- 

Having advanced the promise o - 
man stratification theory hw e techniques, 

detailed research or m ^Unical applications, 

either to buttress theory ,._,„j,l,le in view of the com- 

Apart from this lag, which is nn e „5sii,|e danger is appar- 

prehensive scope of the theory, a ,|,eories.« He describes 

L from Wellek's review <>f the^iologic (encephalic) 

a new trend which 

ground of stratificanon by '‘^“ghy normal person the strata 
it into a process.” Even if m F individual ''field P"- 

integmte is so closely rests largely on 

vails, it still remains true recognized as an 

own encephalic foundation. j. functions rather d 

integral (cognitive-affeenve-pra^jj^ ,„,rvations 

tinctly at the °„dying Thoraae's argument. 

should also be oonridered m «u^ .rntatwel y » 

In conclusion it „f the stratigraphic model. Such 

definition of personalia m character of 

a definition should reflec common ^.[..idually 

psychology i; pe^onality through mdn.^;_^> 

are impicmente '"^n. With these requiremcnB^^_^ 
unique strata ,v.cll to posaph®' f 'Pf cognitive- 

ficationtheorisB ^.jj.i,U„theindni , ^,cd upon 

..personality IS " p^onscious esJ^ative and 

volitional and th P „f ,hc su cf ,!,e 

and ministering m tn his unique 

the orcctic intent 
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common theme pattern of human life, all occuring within his 
peculiar cultural-situational environment.”^ 


SUMMARY 


The theory of personality stratification, which since the 1930’s 
has largely dominated German psychology, offers the long range 
premise of an integral psychology. The stratigraphic model is 
10 ogically grounded in brain anatomy and physiology. Stratifi- 
cation theory combines the developmental principles of contin- 
ty an iscontinuity by means of the dual process of growth 

UDoiTX^^ ia superposition of new strata 

Ttedt ° The mature personality is inter- 

tincnveintentioi^ overiapping, interacting, dis- 

mind, manifesting itself ^ 

impulses. cognitive-affective-practical 

Greek modellto stratification was traced from early 

a consideration of ontoloricd nh'l^^ psychology, with 

physiology and morpholo^v 

psj'chology. The extenr t P^choanalysis, and comparative 
incorporate or coordinate ° ^^’^cation theory tends to 
-dieated. Strangle -d spools was 

development, strata, levels ° outlmed in terms of 

s>ndromes. The role of voliticf'^ ^cs, action, and abnormal strata 
egy and overemphasized in r ^ American psychol- 

rcconsidcred. Methods and nrnV.1^^^ Ratification theory, was 
.„d ar.ag„pUc persoUity 

^ definition of o “‘"'"dmg types, factors, 

concluded the chapter. P"^°nohty m stratigraphic terms 
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Hans Thomae 


XIV 

Problems of 
Character Change 


n![pn^ concept of change’ seems to be used rather infre- 
f 1 ^ ^ persona ty theory research. A survey of the indices 

nants ^^yf olopcal Abstract, showed about fifteen 

pcrsonalitv articles were concerned with 

of han&a^ed vSs“ 

or after psychotherapy=. at c"e tX GeZuv Ze 

psychobZ’’rady1eprKS'“'“ 

•ional or typl;iZ ^he constitu- 
atjossed the immutability of r 

dispositions as given and nni regarded traits or 

The behaviorists, on the other ha!!d modifiable entities, 

change a matter for scientifin T^ , consider character 

characteristics w'ere believed t^h ° Traits and personality 
Since this process was deemed tn ^ ^ ^^Its of conditioning, 
entire life, there was nothing to an individual’s 

change was defined as the ^"less, of course, 

‘on from one conditioned be- 
(242) 
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hivioral pattern to another one arising out of the vcr> next life 
situation 

In this chapter I shall try to consider some concepts and 
methods for the study of problems in character change, and to 
present the preliminary results of a research program The \aried 
terms will be defined, the rclauonship between character and 
personality discussed, and a differenuation made between char- 
acter change and changes observed m leammg, attitudes adjust- 
ment, etc 


DETINinONS 

There wJl always be some disagreement about what u m«nt 
by and b^ personabty Many wnt^ 

terms synonymously It is my defined as the 

includes more than charac conditions of overt 

structural aspect of constant In this manner 

behavior that are, to a certain " tudes, etc. m 

character tepresenB „c personabty, describes 

term “change, t,vo or more stages of the same 

the difference observed between difference hem ten 

process Character change wo ^ „gcd 

the shape or quahty of two o i ^ ^^,1^ „f 

•■character” Since character s«s m ^ ^ 

structural aspects of i„i,c,cr! if the hypothesis of 

diction This may be ' , ,hct character as wed 

Heiss'” and others^ is "^'^1 aspects of hetaviet. 

" personabty, actual hehav.or^d J ^JP „„ O^cW 
ere both processes, but P";/ fast ptn=«- 
IS a very slow process „f different speeds of el^_ 

ebty consists of a ««s cj p^« ^ rfopmS. 

The relauonship betwe maturation, and d i 

esses, hie learning, aense ' change *1 

„ay he t^iainq and ad,ustment. 

with all these processes. 
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processes of a more accelerated type; character change generally 
refers to a longer time period. 

There is still the problem, however, of a distinction between 
character change and attitude change. No definite difference in 
time dimension is readily apparent since both are processes of a 
slower type. Attitude change, however, refers to a more special- 
ized behavioral system than does character change. Whereas 
changes in attitudes and in learmng may be measured by quan- 
titative means, the assessment of character changes has remained 
on a fairly descriptive or qualitative level. 


EVALUATION OF RESEARCH METHODS 

charactf^^ L concerns methods of research in 

hcZr™;? “ difference 

toriea. The biography 

tudinal study are amonu the* ^ method and the longi- 
object that the ™Portant tools. Those who 

research will lead to a fetW “ psychological 

that the efforts of Allnnrt-2 u subjectivity may note 

produced ways and meaS others^^ have 

-ith the codification 7ef ^--^^ly 

data initiated by Fechner and^WuX^ Psychological research 

life histor)^ data indicates mvolved in the analysis of 

(a) 'control the conditions devoted 

pared for a psychological biopra any reports pro- 

of self-involvement in recorL^^^’ minimize the degree 
^^-.cal situations; (c) ^ " mlV T m 

2^ mcluded; and ^^"^"nts of all 

o^ous need for accuracy ' oVg"T When the 

Pnnciplcs, the writing oI\ T f ^ ^‘^ded to these 

matter almost as much controuS^bv biography becomes a 

y general rules as any experi- 
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mental or test situation. Where these principles are followed, 
character change can be traced in actual life situations. This 
affords an opportunity to study the dimensions or channels of 
character change. 

In contrast to the life history method, the repeated admin- 
istration of a test assumes a prior knowledge of these dimensions 
or channels. It must be noted, however, that the use of biography 
as a psychological method should not obviate espetimenta^ or 
testing techniques in character change research. The longitu^ ina 
studies of children and adolescents in the United States, inmate 
in the late nineteen twenties, show the f f 

tion of character change may be executed. t e m 
studied at Berkeley- or at the Pels In»tu.e- ^ t 

lowed into their forties or fifties, and ■ 
evaluation could be improved, there xvould be 
Tn hand to give everyone interested an opportunity to imcsn 

gate personality change. 

Channels or Chai«cie« Ciianse ^ 

A continuation of "j^valuable^if" methods 

in the United States As commendable as 

of character evaluation could >>' “P goubtful today 

these longitudinal smdies concerning more 

whether this material would yiel banges in socia- 

than certain aspects of 

bility or introversion, g^ling with problems of 

formance. What needs to e of reducing 

character change is whether in personality 

emotionality, Venachltchmg), 8 important to 

development beyond the late wenn^ nver- 

note how objeetivtty turns '“"'"y^fCncss. intensity of 

activity and restlessness, it would also be vet,- 

emotional life to extensiy, , „„cs and beha'tio'-, from 

interesting to study transitions ! jjberenee to princip!« 

being sensitive to senumental, from bon. fm"’ •’“P 

smbbomness. from disappointment .0 esaspe 
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clever to slirewd, etc. Similarly, it would be important to observe 
how an aggressive person changes or adopts other techniques, 
such as evasiveness or devotion, or achieves a general adjustment 
by imitation.^^ 

In a comprehensive study of character change, fixation or 
variation in personality themes would have to be investigated, 
including modifications of an individual’s orientation toward his 
life situation. There are both differences in degree and in quality 
of orientation to life.®- For example, during his life man be- 
comes more or less oriented toward the fact that at some time 
he must die. This often produces a very slow but complete and 
deep change in all character dimensions. The dynamics of the 
integration of death awareness and the isolation of this awareness 


within the inner life history of an individual are part of the many 
^pects of character change which must be studied, unassisted 
by the generally approved tools of scientific psychology. 

There ate also, at present, no generally accepted means of in- 
v^gatmg the manner and dynamics in wUch intense emotions 
v etToe Personality themes remain. Inter- 

mamttion a n T**' ““ fo>^ of 

in adolesce’ncetaTn ^^alf W 

disregard of facts and figures whi h ® 

scientific techniques in^h fieU 

facts should n^be e W r® These 

tally minded workers tend ^ 7 “ many scientifi- 

Prehended. 00m- 

leettvity, shifts in orientation with r earrr '™”’ 7 ^ 

'■ananons in personality themes a^d ^ n “““^0“ 

'tons ,n intensity or amthy in ‘^’'"‘'> 0 “ “ h™g, varia- 

readiness to respond, control fT variations ir 

'■'tsion, in identification with o!hers^*7'°n’ ” O' extra 

ail these ate only some of the ch, etc. 

-change occurs. Not much b Wn r“" 

hnown about these channels, a 
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present, and not a great deal more mU be learned without mten 
sive use of the cxpenence gamed m clinical work and tlie funher 
procurement by field workers of material from real bfe situations 
As m many other fields of psychology, a start must be made 
from the very beginning if there is to be real progress m char- 
acter change research At first, a great deal of phenomenological 
work will be necessary AH forms of transitions or character 
changes happening in real hfe situations will have to be in\ csti 
gated Then experimental or testing situations must be densed 
to trace changes If these prove adequate, longitudinal studies 
can be initiated on a more advanced plane In addition, other 
problems could be studied, such as the significance of internal 
and external stimulation toward change, means of prcdicung omc 
and direction of character change, etc 


OUTLINE OF CURRENT RESEARCH 


As has already been noted, the use of biographical and non 
experimental techniques in psychology docs not lead to greater 
subjectivity or rejection of cxpcnrnental or testing methods 
What must be insisted on in sacntific psychology today, how. 
ever, is the uriJization of any tool whose conditions can be con- 
trolled and which affords an opportunity to gam greater knowl- 
edge about the process called personalitj and/or character The 
following research projects, conducted under m> direction mav 
serve as examples 


LoNcmiDiNAL SmuEs or Oiilpren 

A longitudinal study of 4000 Genusn cliiidml in 
centers (fenWuit. Numberg. Stuttgart, 
u tural Lmct n«r Cologne) has been 

pediatricians, psychologists, and social ^7^,, 

Lcn ore examined with a 

and noiipro;cctivc techniques Once a } 
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personality and intelligence tests are administered to the whole 
group of 4000 children. In addition, the teachers complete a 
questionnaire for each child, dealing with adjustment to school 
and social life. This study is by no means on as advanced a 
plane as was considered desirable above. On the other hand, 
Daltons criticism that the Berkeley and Fels studies were simply 
gathering data without any real hypothesis or direction is not 
applicable to our studies.® The aim of each of the annual psycho- 
logical evaluations, mterviews, and clinical examinations is to 
provide a qualitative assessment of each child’s personality along 
the following dimensions: (a) activity or overt behavior, (b) 
domin^t mood or temperament, (c) readiness for response in 
general, (d) readiness for emotional response, (e) adaptation to 

The child’s behavior on each of these dimensions may be 

dicated on a speciaUy constructed nine point rating scale ’ 

For mstance, “Activity” may be rated as follows- vervlanrl 
inactive {antriebslahvi)' rarelv r • i ^ inactive, 

ited toiy active; 

active; and realess (tamriebig). “feadiness’ fnr ’ 7“' 

sponse” may be rated- dnil , for emotional re- 

respective in some relatioltpa rpS 

sive to an average degree- r responsive; respon- 

extremely responsive without anT'em^^-^^’ ""^^onsive; and 
the child’s behavior on each scale^ stability. By rating 

or “general impression” is obtained 
profiles from year to year revel tfi 

Bteatest or the least amount of cW *e 

reems to be more stable than •■moodpTh” 
test some of the statements fren obtained will 

psychology and vviU contribute^ '^"''“Pmenti 
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Common EwE«re\cEs a%d Vaweo ttnm 
A second group of studies consists of a s>stematic coHcction 
of biographies from persons of different backgrounds by speciahy 
trained field worjicrs Included arc the life histones of individuals 
with very well defined rchpous and child rearing attitudes, case 
studio of former membeis of the ^i'^andenogel, a German )outh 
group founded m igot, studies of the readjustment of German 
refugees from the penod and obscnations of former 

long term prisoners of war following tficir return to freedom- 
The mam criterion for selection in this project was that all indi- 
viduals studied shared an important cxpcncnce, the effects of 
which could be traced Held research has only begun, « is al- 
ready apparent, howeier, that obfcctitny (redaction of emo- 
tionality) IS not merely a quantitative proWtm** At times very 
intense and “excited ’ feelings with quite a range of influence 
(for example, feebngs and ideals about self-education and self* 
government for youth) have to go "underground," not because 
of a "sapcMgo’s” ctnsorship. but due ro dunges m the uhole 
oncnration toward life Often this results in processes similar to 
sublimation At other times it ma, cause feelings of guilt and 
uneasiness m the new attitude of facing realiiy and rrad ness fo- 
adjustment to hfe. regardless of conditions Sometimes a person 



^ ^ ^ perspectives in personality theory 

^ ^ c • cf Ml the men shared a common experience, 

X" "a -.on pa«o. « " 

reactions doling imprisonment J of 

ent. What is pairicuhrly noteworthy is how the after-effect 

the experience is fading, or retained, or “paralyzed, 
the given dynamics of the field. The dynamics of pardysis or 
retention of traumatic experiences which play such an important 
role in psychoanalytic personality theory may perhaps be simi- 
larly studied in adults. 


Adult Personality Development 


A third group of studies concerns problems of character 
change relative to adult personality development. Biihler® and, 
more recently, Moers^^ have reported excellent work in this field. 
Scharmann, using both sociological statistics and biographical 
analyses, showed that the period between thirty and forty years 
of age is no longer a time of complete satisfaction and success, 
but also one of serious breakdown and very rapid changes.^® This 
is somewhat similar to Stem’s views in his book on the beginning 
of the aging process.^ He stressed that in this period the aware- 
ness of the reality factors in an individual’s life situation and the 
consequent danger of breakdown and crisis becomes stronger 
and stronger. On the other hand, Scharmann’s statistics on the 
number of people holding leading positions in business, industry, 
the arts, and sciences also indicate that the years between thirty 
and forty are not only a time of initial success but also one of 
broadening horizons and increasing internal and external security. 
The contradiction between these two observations could be 
multiplied if a representative sample of psychologically useful 
biographies m these age groups were available. The reason for 
the contradictions may be found in the nature of adult person- 
ality development. 


The studies of Biihler and Moers were infiuenced by what 
they considered a very definite and specific development The 

b= otemcd m a sequence of stages or periods of fairty well 
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defced shape and length. Tim model of development « already 
somewhat mappropnate for didd psychology, alihongh tfe 
physiological processes related to childhood and adolLe^ 
l^ve some infinence on the “tmnng" of psychological events at 
this age In adult life, however, physmlopal influences arc not 
nearly as strong as are social bacltground, personal history', or 
the manner in which the indmdual idenuffcs himself with a 
family, ,ob, company, or poliocal party Consctjucntly, an indj. 
vidual’s Lfe history no longer seems hhe a sequence of different 
formal structures hut more of a history uith a theme and sari' 
ations Since there are quite a number of possible themes, each 
With numerous possible tranations, attempts to press the >anet) 
of personality changes during adult life into three or four “stages** 
or “periods” become tasks of dubious value The historj of an 
individual’s idena/icaaons, cerrainly an important aspccc of char- 
acter change research, indicates not only the difliculucs inherent 
m attempts to transfer the “stage theoi}’’ or 'phase theon of 
development from biology or child ps>choIogy to the ps}chol 
ogy of adult life It reflects also the social nature of e\tr> per* 
sonahey process, including character change 

FAMm\ Sn-oiEs 

Another group of held studies was imuated m ipjo b> the 
Psychology Department of Bonn Unncrsitj Tlic pcramal and 
socio-economic histones of families in German) Iwfort, during, 
and after the war ivcrc studied TIiosc uho belieic tlut lonp 
tudmal studies of family hfc do not properly belong to the top « 
here discussed may be reminded that, according to moi? 

impressive paper, only families form a samfactoo unit far t 
descriptive and comparative investigation of a cuhure, as or I 
Aj the bchauor of humin beings in gcncrjl ■■ U«k ' 

an individuAl s bcbevior mm be ondemond only if uc«d . f- 
the context of the pnmxry group ,n olncb be » ^ 
fonidy mat 15 shoM-n in these psychologic 
Gcnn'en femihes, iihicl. „cb ft^y 

Iog.cnIsn,d,esofThum«oId-xorfScbeM,.««the reeb/s y 
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has its own internal and external history. It experiences changes 
in formal structure and thematic order, changes produced by the 
adjustment of the whole family to a new life situation or by a 
shift in the degree to which one of the dominant members of 
the family identifies himself with the -whole or a part of the 
family. There are periods common to all families, especially 
those resulting from adjustment of wife and husband to each 
other at the beginning, or from the different ways in Avhich a 
member accepts a new role (e.g., as mother, father, older sibling, 
etc.). There are also psychological processes in family life, wliich 
are somehow unique to this special family pattern, the historical 
and personal background, and the changes one of the family 
members may be experiencing. 


CONCLUSIONS 

After discussing some of the problems connected with re- 

p'trantr' ™ 

practical and theoretical considerations 

Jc™x?ol?cr“r' ” 

havior. 1 agree wholehe^^m problem of predicting be- 
Heves that the value of tL b Psychologist who be- 

predictive power While the^ ° rested only by its 

Bridsh and^Americ™:,::?," » 

ia probably rather high ififZ to me, it 

although opportunities for both ° ^ ^ ^gh in our clinical work 
limited. Thete ate probably severlTeas are somewhat 

m clinical psychology buf onlnf failures 

Wn quality „£ character chann^VT* is the un- 

teseatch is to define the role of b P”“cal aim of 

pprsible extent, and thereby “ *= Sreatesi 

m® powetfnl predictors Xn diagnoses ever 

tiret it wonid he ^ ^ 

nmes to predict any kini 
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Of hum„ behav-or for any W„d of aitnation. TT,ia is „„r an indi- 
cation of saentific defeatism but rather a consequence of theo- 
reocal considerations inherent in character change research. In 
Ach s famous experiment with the Vorhmage Methode (method 
of prediction) the subject had the impression of making a ded- 
sjon in a completcfy free and arbitrary setting, although a prior 
prediction had been made by the experimenter.^ In the process 
of character change the subject very often experiences some- 
thing like a force driving him to new and unknown ivays of 
dealing with things, (as is shown in some of our case histories). 
Even if everything were considered, k would not be possible to 
predict all the improvisations which compensite for this situa- 
tion, and the attitudes and techniques of life developing from 
them. Not very much is known at present about the dynamic 
foundarions of chancccr change. Someumes it may be a con- 
sequence of conditioning; more often it seems to be a result of 
processes Afurphy called ‘'canalization.” In some instances, how- 
ever, it may be the manifestation of "improvisarions,” that is, 
the transition of unstructured, unspecialized activity into a 
structured, specialized, ad;ustcd form. Insofar as character charge 
is a result of improvisation it cannot be predicted with sufficient 
accuracy.^* 


SUMMARY 

Personality consists of a variety of processes. Chanteter is a 
structural componenf of personaVty, operams at a slow speed, 
actual behavior is a process of a faster type. Character chause 
represents the differences bettvecn ttvo 
arocess called character. The pgrcholoycal 
ory, and longitudinal study are the most Jtnportant methods 

rharacter change research. that some 

PreUminarv research studies indicate tba^m 
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individual’s orientation toward his life situation, variations in per- 
sonality themes and techniques of living, intensity and extensity 
of emotional life, etc. Only a phenomenological research approach 
can trace this variety of dimensions. 

Three of our research projects, which attempt to follow the 
theoretical and methodological approaches to character change, 
were reported. They were (a) a longitudinal study of 4000 
German children, combining interview, testing, and observational 
methods; (b) a systematic collection of psychological biographies 
of individuals with clearly defined backgrounds (religious, lib- 
eral, socialist, Wandervogel, prisoners of war, etc.) by specially 
trained field workers; and (c) statistical and biographical research 
on the changes in adult behavior between the ages of twenty to 
fifty. 

Character change research wiU contribute to improved pre- 
diction of human behavior, but will also indicate the limitations 
inherent m attempts to predict such behavior. 
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Projection and 
Personality 


pereonaUty theory and for PJ“'^ m^eiial.’ I thall 

and norms in the ,he aid of clinical 

review the concept of projection . demonstrate 

examples from the Four ,^eme con- 

the importance of cvaiuatmg Particular emphasn will 

tent, and tlie subject s t!^.^'°'',„i:„tive data; diagnostic indica- 
be on methods of of conimst," antblta- 

tionsofimmamrityjandstudiK ambiguhy. in the hgbt 

lent attitudes expresmg man 
of an existential philosophy. 

PPOjncnOM _,,i„dJcat«th.t.hH 

The recent histop' PXe'”X«a.ion Freud gave m 
concept has not mamtai ^ •■'ea 
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1894. Freud himself did not adhere to the original meaning of 
this terminus technicus, and in connection with the so-called pro- 
jective tests, its scope has widened more and more. In previous 
publications I pleaded for a very strict and limited use of the 
term, but I feel that one cannot turn back the clock: verba 
vakm iim. However, 1 would like to keep my earlier distinction 
between projection and expression, and while I am very much 
m agreement with BeUak’s differentiation of projective, expressive, 
and adaptive behavior,' I do not fully agree with his elaborations. 

It seems to me that the most promising way of theorizing on 
the concept of pro|ection is to start from the affective relation- 

“w ^ deav- 

ccL Al funT ’ T Descartes, con- 

hot ttUThT between 

Havh.g“ be credited for 

ctJendtHcttMi' ^“biect-object cleat'gVk tltT b”ic 
very muchtf relationship are 

'bis dichotomf 

■Wld,.. some asZrrayTdte™':“dt"““^ 

world itself. In the mos/“nK meaning of 

attuerion there is always a pLnd 

not come into the open inte ve ®''en if this does 

'V.U always be very LicS, ^ ^bahzation “f subject. It 

tis'dmX 7 '' Pbi-Xrtt"” “ ^“ed 

, Jbe van^d phXrS“' -o™ °f ZX 

‘"Th anX'“'‘™ be groupet-”'^'"' b“rature have 

division:" -ay, I, ttv XcbVX’ “ 

divided into Ku ' 

beings and things; and 
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2. Evpcriencinff the world either in accord with one’s /eelines 
emotions, or as a threatening counter-partner 

be IS 


Projection A; Objects, things, Jandsespes, etc., which either 
are or are not m accord with one's feelings and emotions. For 
example, I am depressed and walk along the shore of a Jake. The 
day is not particularly bright; there arc clouds and the sun is 
not shining. J t.^per}ence the landscape and the kke as sad and 
dreary. Or, I am depressed, but the day is brilliant with the 
shining sun. I experience this landscape as too brilliant, and as 
something unnatural and unpleasant. Projection A is also ap* 
parent in the Rorschach responses of a depressed gardener who 


sees dead rotten leaves on all the cards. 


Projection B: Objects, things, landscapes, etc., which become 
the counter-partners of one's mood {and very often appear threat- 
ening). Here the complementary affect is always in evidence. 
(This is nor to be confused with the affect correlate, eg., 
being hungry and then noticing bread ffrst among several other 
things). Projection B is a sort of animism, whereby human mo- 
tives are attributed to the inanimate world; for e.«mple, the 


child who strikes the tabic because it hurt him. 

Projections C and D deal with the world of our fellow men. 
Why do we make a distinction bct^vecn things and men? Be- 
cause, even though things have objecave quahues and a meaning 
ascribed to them by society, they have no personal frame of 
reference which organircs their outer w'orld in a specific way. 
They have no subjectivity in the real sense of the U'ord. Ir js 
rather different to meet an object than a subject. I cannot or- 


gamze a person m my . i if 

wdthout instrumentalizing him. Therefore, m rea ^ ^ , 
Jection in the sense of A and B. or C and D. can be successful 
only if I refrain from aiterapdng any real commumauon. 

Generally I am immediately aware of subjratm:,' as too 
as anoZ%on loots at me. Beinf “Wed at” represents an 


world svithout making him an object, or 
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appeal to true communication or to becoming aware of the pos- 
sibility of being instrumentalized. Since, however, figures on pro- 
jective techniques do not really look at me, and since I cannot 
communicate with them, they provide excellent material for 
projection. 

Projection C: Human beings who either are or are not ex- 
perienced in accord with one’s moods and feelings. Most of the 
projections elicited by such tests as the TAT, FPT, MAPS, etc., 
fall into this category. The schema is: I am anxious and I think 

another human being is anxious too; or, I am happy and I think 
the other is happy too. 


Projection D. Human beings who are experienced as the 

feelings. For ex- 

me melie ^ condemns 

p:oiS^) p” et^o rr 

o’f psych„:::,r" “ 

W to tl& phenomena re- 

Other human being is a threaten because an- 

not b true commlLti™ 

IS one who in my world La w The other person 

can see me b Twri thaL °? -"o 

organize his world ^with me 

alone he becomes a threat. reasons 

psychoanalytic sense, is rither ’ D. « the pure 

u figure on a pictu^ is ^ ‘’"•ootive tests. Seeing 

Atcatening i„ the true sense of A “d cannot be 

iccuon D does occur in an i„d Novertheless, Pro- 

Ac supet-ego can be projected bTt ™ “ *c ego and 
IS seething else. ’ P^^’^omenologically, it 

* lie discussiriTi f 

-iccr?r-~ ^ -ns 

ot r;::t tr^."” atrs 

“'--^outhemadcT-rdX^o^^^ 
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pecially in reality and on projective tests only if both ego and 
super-ego can be projected 


THEMATIC TEST VARIABLES 

In the so called thematic apperception tests three kinds of 
variables may be distinguished 

Stmmhts mterpretmon Smce the varied thematic tests me 
different stimuli, content material is greatly determined by the 
peculiarities of the mdividual stimulus Even slight Nation of 
a picture can produce quite different responses The generi 
tendency to consider unusual or rare ansrvers “ 
non IS in my opinion, rather misleadmg If pictures are pm 
p seir-biguous, then a great vanety of “ 

L eipected As a means of 

ways in which an individual constructs his '™rW. this t ch ^ 
seeL superior to the ob^c- — — ” 

utilizes for social communreau neighbor 

ceive a landscape quite n, my language, and 

does, I usually do not covered our 

we both use the word an sc p operauonally), 

respective images It is ri mu u ^nterpretanon, the more it 
that one of out images is e populanon “iMism- 

approximates the centra ten unambiguous, clearly 

teTpretation," fer « occurs onlyjf^ a 
defined object (chair) is “ ^ ^ JiP be based on research 
Most of our subsequent dis^B ^ .n 

with the Four Picture Ter (FP „b,ect B 

.930 and described dsewhOT -ccording to 

asked to write 0/“^ pictures, portrajmg four 

his own choice, four ^ j.{^5S,jed as follows 

states of existence, rougbly cU^ 

I_Being together wi n 
II-Bcmg personally alon 

III- Being socialll alone ,1,^ g,o„p 

IV- Being together with many 
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The figures in the pictures are vague and ambiguous, and all 
the cards are colored with the same “palette,” on the assumption 
that this facilitates emotional unity and story construction. Al- 
though various instructions are possible, many years of experience 
have shown that the best administration is the written one. The 
subject inspects the pictures for one minute. They are then re- 
moved and he is asked to write his story without further direct 

obsen’ation. All the data to be reported here stem from written 
protocols. 

nf ^ Tv “ not the only way 

more pictures, ^ roT^aLX^TvhrT 
the room of the hero or f ’ m ^ interpreted as 

My -ork. ot as 4= hero does his 

moncd, etc. Or, the uvo '^'’^lere the hero is sum- 

^ tbc organizers of the ten^t^ ^ icture I may be interpreted 
It the uvo pictures had not h ^^Presented in Picture IV. 

Jt this inmi'tl I t 
'T itcorctically, intcrorctari 

^vcll have been listed under tL° ^’^tnulus could just as 
topic to be considered. For nracri themes, the next 

categories were kent i^en.fatc. ^^^otis, however, these nvo 
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temperature, eating, smoking, etc. Incidentally, almost all FFT 
variables are scored on a o-i continuum; that is, variables arc 
scored whenever they occur. 

In general, a theme is any part of the protocol content 
■which can be isolated, has a satisfactorily high reliability of 
scoring, and occurs with significantly greater frequency in one 
well-defined group than in another. The psychological meaning 
of a theme, just as of every variable in a projeenve te^ i^ 
sometimes be deduced intuitively, but generally only sa^ 
comparison of contrasting groups affords a safe basis f 

'Tr^^oplnlon, no prediction of overt b;havior_<^ 
be derived from the face value evidence 
protocol. Overt behavior always occurs “ “ 

L a written protocol, the «Titer-sub,^c. « -PPjf 
his more autistic imaginauon. j ,ho„gbt, 

tion between overt behavior ""‘id ihat the less 

but this is not nec«arily ^ ^ js „„ the writer’s 

a certain part of the P™'°" it ^vUl also appear in 

social role, the greater the chance that 

overt behavior. psychological mean- 

If, however, one is willing ?„othKired that they re- 
ing of themes in general, it may b „ the 

fleet the writer's P«"“"^Xh the theme deals. It may mi- 

is Ln only a function of .h= pemnna'^ 

-0 those variables which are m_y A smg 

the hero), rather than °Sa.ariation content-" 

self in stones where rncH 
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to travel far from his home, etc. Neither of these themes neces- 
sarily corresponds with actual life circumstances. It makes sense, 
hovs^ever, to investigate statisticaUy whether the common denom- 
inator of either solution matches the tendency to withdraw from 
the parental environment, although the choice of the solution 
may also have something to do with the personality of the writer. 

Another mteresting variant may be noted in the so-caUed 
lateTon ^ ^^hich. will be discussed in greater detail 

classify all 

the or stvl concerned with 

-pie.Tt:^:Xy "7 “ 

Some subiects nrefpr -a commonly used past tense, 

utilize certain archaic t3s7r 

colloquial terms Also tRp f pkrases instead of more 

tends to differentiate signifi<7drbl7 “>>«” 

Agnostic value of stykt7.7 The 

•h-cs. and often 

expressions. Their validitv inn^m i ^ ^ unconscious 

r w,, „ ”77r 

I’ROjEcn\T: NORMS 

h accepted ^^707^751*“^ 'ttablishment of norms 

ef tcsults. ,u rheTse^ t'”. the interp ”! 

™hXVt-”“ 

and protocols reearm ^^roe Ror- 

another or n c hcqucntlv in ^ ® certain 

« vice’versa “"»>only h, *an in 

■Jl2r----cethat^rr 
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This, of course, complicates interpretation, but, on the other hind, 
variables sensitive to age can mate very valuable diagnostic con- 
tributions For instance, ic may be concluded that a certain vari- 
able belongs to the FPT pattern of early teen agers, if it occurs 
with high frequency m the protocols of tw elve ) ear-olds, then 
decreases regularly ■with increasing age, and is noted only in- 
frequently at about age thirty 

Before presentmg some of our normaove data it may be said 
that the scoring reliabihty of FPT variables has been quite satis- 
factory Tctrachonc corrclaaon coefficients bctivccn two scorers 
range from 86 for body sensauons to i oo for indications of 
clock time 

Figure I presents the disuiboDon of the vanible ‘ Body Sen- 
sations” among vanous age groups of high school level, tested 
at the Netherlands Foundation for rndustrial Psychology 

FIGURE I 
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able. Whereas males are less and less concerned with body sen- 
sations, more and more girls tend to include such themes in their 
stories. It is highly probable that this finding is related to the 
observation that with advancing chronological age girls pay in- 
creasmgly more attention to all things connected with their 
bodies. It may also be, of course, that a more fundamental bio- 
logically rooted sex difference is the major reason for the results 
obtained. 


From the graph m Figure 2 k can be seen that Belgian boys 
rom the French-speaking area have a very different develop- 

protLrr'" r difference is 

Llier ^ ^vell-kmo^^^l fact that Belgian boys mature 


FIGURE 2 
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etc. On the basis of our findings, and after the usual statistical 
procedures and weighting, we developed a “Youth Score,” which 
has proven quite helpful in diagnosis.^ Average youth scores for 
varied age groups are presented In Table i. 


Table i-Average FPT ^^Youth Scores'^ for Mah and 
Female Subjects of Varied Age Groups 

Average *‘Youih Score f 

U MAtES riMAtts 

Ao 


Age Groups 
in Year: 

J2>14 

I5 -h 5 

18-19 

ai-aj 

aj-i8 

30-39 


54 

4^ 

40 

35 

tS 


<57 

54 

5J 

45 

J7 

3-3 


With chronological ago hold constant, 
pathological groups wore found 

V”F«instanco,ho.nosocualswore ^ 

groups of normal subjects, w . Unrealistic subjects 

h.gi; “oldor” than uoro noted 

wore "younger” than realisti • 

among failing and successful young men 

trial settings. ;„maturit,' of a group of subjects 

The assumption that the ^,^5„re cannot be proven 

is directly related to its aycrag ^ however, that a group 
from these findings. It « ".S'- / ..y„„ager” tiun ns 

of subjects with n youth sco predominantly inu™ 

average chronological “SJ’ . ^alen to dcicrmine nhcihcr, 
uro fnbjects. Studies will be subjecn g« 

in accordance with -uid res.net the 

a higher youth score . youth scores. 

Lefpreta^n of 

people, and for successful or I 
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occupations. We have also developed diagnostic scores on cer- 
tain FPT variables, differentiating between normal and patho- 
logical groups. Validity has been quite satisfactory J The value 
of such scales, in my opinion, is not so much their predictive qual- 
ity, but rather in their tendency to reflect the emotional structure 
of the group studied. In this way they contribute to a more dif- 
ferentiated approach to personality theory. 


i hemes of Contrast 

^ variety, one in which 

tIencL “-tmunm are expMdy mentioned, with both 

S — s ^ .i*- - 

secondary figures toward sonre obkcf oTk” 
phcidy nvo contrasting aspects or in V 1 • ex- 

ot object, with both havini some^ of the same event 

the story. For example, one of m^^“b”“ ™ Progress of 
which the hero’s mother punished ” 

him to bed. The hero, a younu bo ™niediately sending 
sight of a gangster leaning against “ frightened by the 

to go until his mother agteeH? , ™? ho refused 

had written that the usually bed. If he 

ero by sending him to bed and if A had punished the 

loving side had not influenced St *' “f the mother’s 

U™t“of ' *= ^‘0^’ it would 

Wfe t^^ontsTK va!dl hcen stud- 

fo'l "Ing rentarive classifi’cado^?“ "ho suggested the 
Social contrat^. 

tocw contt,sts within rbrnSstf'’ “"‘i ™'ior dog; 

■"orally wrong. ahour an action SersMe: 

3; Conttasts i„ 

■‘-'tans in rim;„p 

otween situations or events 
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expressed in varied time settings past versus present, present ver- 
sus future, etc 

j Ocher kinds of contrasts including those between actirc 
and passive activities, rest and unrest, work and leisure, duty 
versus pleasure, variations in weather, etc 

It IS our hypothesis that themes of contrast reflect the sub- 
lect’s consciously ambivalent attitude touard his world and his 
problems This is m accord with the philosophy of raistence and 
our behef that man is essentiaUy ambivalent. The conscious 
handhng of this ambivalence, however, is a matter of spmra 
awatemng and maturity Different factors 
subject, cither temporarily or permanently, so „„„„ 

aider some aspect of an ambiguity as absolute and ensconce 

" “/my students investigated the 

themes of contrast for her to of which 

pected, that themes of ^ niore lite 

subjects have conscious taowl g 

problems that are just lived, of whicB met 

awareness r ™„trast m any one FPT protocol 

The frequency of ° „ ,j,corBed ilvtt such 

may range from none to s /liffcrcnMUon m the subject 

themes indicate a certain emed Holy to m 

and some ambivalence tovvar bouncer ones would have 

comparison with older “S' scsolis of r. 
more protoeoU with no th=m« oUon 
search on age groups re a u 

tiast” are presented m 3 „ntnst was in the 

The lowest percentage J Age differences w«e 

twentyTourtorvventy-five ye^ oW s ^ chi sqto 

significant at the '7/ themes per FPT pm-oeol 

:tt^rgr;:st-r.^of.he^^^ 


group Differences were 
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mal age groups. Significant differences were found in the pre- 
employment FPT protocols of subjects from varied occupations, 
who were subsequently rated "successes” or “failures by their 
industrial employers. The results showed that eighty successes 
had 183 themes of contrast, whereas eighty failures, of nearly 
the same age and with similar educational backgrounds, had 105 
such themes in their protocols. The difference bctxycen the re- 
spective means of 2.3 and 1.3 per Protocol was significant at 


the 1% level. , , 

SimUarly, only io% of the successes hsd 
any themes of contrast, compared to ad% of ^ ^ 

ferLdc also significant at the level App«ntly, » 
industrial group produces FPT pmtocols «P^- ; 

alentattitudesthandoesarelative^unmeee^ u n 1 

We have been able to cross-vaUdate these findmgs on 


pl&URC 4 
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sample of twm similar groups from a single factory, obtaining 
nearly identical differences. 

We also investigated characterological differences among 
wnters of protocols with none, two, and four or more themes 
of contrast, by evaluating their whole psychological examina- 
tions. It appeared that persons Vidth four or more themes of 
contrast were more differentiated from subjects in either of the 
t^vo oAer groups. While their flexibiHty of thinking and their 

more often 

tdlti* r fT naicUsism, which accords 

no hles*f "rhe group with 

level or better. significant at the 5% 

-isVatTgtTiZS^^^^^ The hypoth- 

more differentiated subjects seem. V I? T t»y 

fsumed that the attitude of ambival It may be 

IS accompanied by a differpnt^ j toward life experiences 
*0 roata of posswt XlV™''^ “ 

On the basis of the frennp ^'^'^°^°mous choices possible. 

'Vhh a good sense oHX^ 1 

b= said however, that an avera« of "““f “ “ ‘"‘‘y 

nonld be regarded as an approamar'f P“ Protocol 

ptimum may indicaie that a health ^ ^ °Pr^sl frequency. This 
J hcdAy nom .31 human being should 
Wr; bur tUaq rowatd most, h 

20;™':,“'""’ « todftlt '‘^"r'ie of at least 

or Me =-4 ir not an ah , ' ambivalence. Of 

r«hn pp°? f FPT- ft is only an f.“' 

probiLl ^ of reTlitA within the 

>r Sot r ' 

by vav of . "i ‘rrm “anibinuit,.» ... 

“ fr didt Am'“"' p=y='’'»“6y 

='• --n onro!o^ia,,‘’'“''y *= PWlosophy ot '™y 

roneepq P^ of esustence. It is used 

^ man, searching 


for t\ 
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essence of his existence, may find that this existence is essentially 
ambiguous, and cannot be described other than by utilmng coa- 
tradictoty sentences and paradoxes For empmcal scientific re- 
search this means that no opinion the indindiul pronounces 
about himself has any absolute certainty, because in a wa> the 
reverse is true at the same time In the mental p^chological field 
It means that in all his experiences man bears on ambn alent atti 
tude toward the people and the ob;ects of his world, as well as 
toward himsejf Non directive counseling records r«> death 
support this notion Great novelists, hlc Dostoevski and ochets, 
have clearly indicated it in their heroes' penonalities A psychoI* 
ogy which does not seriously consider man's csscnaal ambigum , 
must lapse into a view that regards man as nothing more than a 
compheated rat 


SUMMARY 

In this brief discussion of the concept of projection and of 
projective methods, particularly the Four Picture Test, I tned 
to demonstrate that thematic test matenaJ can male considerate 
contributions to penonaLty theoryt if e^duated with the same 
scientific rigor as psychomemc tests are An example of scor 
mg an FPT protocol for the setcml vanabJes coimdcfed n 
appended 


Appertdix A 

SCOUIKU VARuetxsivnicFPrFxcxDcotoryu, .ncu-OeuGuL 


THE STORX 

A boy snmdx under e 
uuru,/ rum Wa.uns, but f”/ A* 
or obtam riaiferticu frc« cniori'Ie 

ir of feet, he reeHy doeru e 
:aU It beeps nmiup 
lotlies be u e-et Al 
•alizes thee To « 

,d he leiuJuied at “tool « n-l 

t the warm stove now, teaetj 


TXtMttfJ 

/ir;r pl-rzrf dft 
ci pn 
jc" 5*1 ltd t } f 
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THE STORY 


VARIABLES 


ing to mother’. But this really couldn’t go on. 
Angrily he had walked out on her. They had 
quarrelled because of nothing. Stricdy speaking, 
mother had been right when she said that he 
should work harder. This can’t go on. If he goes 
on this way, one of these days he’ll get fired 
by his boss. 

All these things pass his mmd in a moment 
Now he will see how he is really doing and how 
this should be. 



V.., .XU at mit past eieht 

but he doesnt think of that. He stops the alam 
and goes to sleep again. Mother is getting ner^^ 
ous and calls him agam and again from le hot 
tom of the stairs. At long last, at teri vnnutes pas 
eight, he rises, swallows sovie food unbu^-.hf 
and hastens to the office. Just hi X.! 
ing, he enters breathlessly. ’ 

there you are. Only just in n-j 

-mail my letters?’’^ ^ Did yo-^ 

The boy blushes and stanvners- 
Tins, of course, is followed bv n ^ a 
but, after a moment he h-.f scoldmi 

diccvening, if the-a;e«feeriffi ^ 

ms with some friends Thl k ten 

oally the girls, praise his sup^^^ll' 

Tliat IS at least a good thinH®^ capacitie 
IS never at home. Mother S ’ way I 
to sec that our clotheTare She h- 

nro riw„, then has been the 

rcitker phy " ^^l\hed. He would ^ 
on hi« ■ • • • All of - _ . . mui 



once a So to th^ton ■ 

dreinv-n ;.f *<> help ^'^"d 

’ ^^^emuned. 


“B«f” No. I. 


Inner rnonologue. 


Indication of 
time- auditory 
sensation. Time; 
^‘bitt'' No. 2. 

Time. 

Orality -.eating 
Body sensation. 

Direct Speech 


^^Buf' No. 5. 
'Weather predom- 
inant. 

Stilted style. 
'^But^' No. 4. 


Inner monologue. 


Theme of con- 
trast: work— 
ieisure. 


Directed toward 
future. Present 
tense. 
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XVI 

The Phenomenological 
and Experimental 
Approaches to 
Psychology 
and Characterology 


IS ONE OF TITP Ti 

whether the supposedly ^ chapter to discuss 

is really capable of dealing ^ ° method of operatioriisni 
Psychology properly defoed'lf ^ problems of a 

positively, then we will hav ^^cstion cannot be answered 
other than those of an onpr^t; ctennine whether methods 
™ 'he void, end, if s„ L “ 

"■0''h>-. The relative advintat^'J ^dwtificaUy trust- 

generally nnknowledged in Lr” method 

“J-. -m be considered. PhS^r 

nrethnd of introspecti„Xf"“'“Sy includes not only th, 

in-v-rrU ^ ^ ‘^'^inction mav Hp j °^jccts as such. Ii 
^^""““d.andanoblertve “ subjective 

unnv'c,, ' “ n-hich deseil™'"’”®^ oriented phenom 

O' 

It i^ nf aspects. ^ inclined to ne 

-5'-t.ct,roWv in . 

S.t that operationism Ls theory an 

not satisfactory becausi 

( 2 ^ 8 ) 
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owing to their very nature, the most relevant elements in these 
areas cannot be reached Nevertheless, as will be shown, it is 
possible by means of hypnotism to observe and study expen- 
mentally even some characterological ‘ core ’ qualities 

The terms “character” and ‘personality’ as used here arc 
not identical Character is considered only one aspect of person- 
ality, the core area, which forms the basis of man’s responsibdity 
and value system In addition to this character core, personahtj' 
includes many other dispositions, especially abilities and psycho 
physical functions Tlic latter have been desenbed fisurativdj, 
by Klages as “the material of character,” the fuel tilth iihieh 
character functions'* This “equipment” of man, as it may also 
be called, is not as determimng for the essence of being as is 
character, the center of action and values 


CONSaOUSNESS AND BEHAVIOR 

H.tory, including the histo^ ‘had 

circle Tor ages f “s“f„tilic orplqsiological 

been tlie starting point of J (Wundt," 

psychologists in the psychology as the 

Ladd,-"» William James," and otheis) „„ of 

science of consciousness (an no „„ phpiolog}, a 

the century, f ! f , afouThThauo^sm^^he West 

reaction occurred which brought abom Ros- 

and the doctrines of dropped or, at least 

sia Frequently, the term declared opponents o 

used sparingly In Am'”” ' „„„ define ps)eholog> not 

behaviorism and „r „ a wider sense, of etpenenM. 

as the science of As early as ipa; Bdhler (then 

but rather as a science of beha ^ ^^,o„ ,nd J 

at Vienna) reeogn«d ''■'/j"holog5.” 

doctrine of the “ ^.on and the ‘^eu • 

both the traditional "f pSXpup'l Bmnsinl, folloii-.nf: 
of behaiior” In the thirties, o 
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Otto Neurath, suggested that the term “psychology” be replaced 
by “behavioristics ^ Today it may be said that the develop- 
ment of psycholo^cal science has strikingly justified the medi- 
ating or synthesizmg point of view propounded by Biihler. It 
no onpr considered old fashioned to recognize conscious- 

experience as part of psychology, even if, unlike 
Buhler, we do not give it first place. 

as a ^ method has resumed its rightful place 

shades and dates had rej^ted 

of “outside” facts prefLin., ^ registration 

ships. Staple eptemologicS reZlr 

aie unlikely to indulge could . i j’ behavionsts 

purely “objective" re|4ration ® 

out the participation of r * behavior is impossible with- 

Even the statl^: of a bTr?’ ” 
completely indifferent to science, which in theory is 

made in terms that can Lp » ”^^^°^mess, must necessarily be 
of them, or rather by their becoming aware 

experience. There are no tp ^be reader’s inner 

pendently of conscious exum’" conceived inde- 

The hope that everything wnn-i!*!^^’ mathematics, 

mg even philosophy, could f>P in psychology, includ- 

-^tical fonnulae- t pro^d ,7 1 "" ^ ^ of mathe- 

oow that^ mathematics can hav generally supposed 

owever important and fruitful > ^ auxiliary function, 

wJ ^be trend ,0 T Po^^t here is 

s' ^ classical positivism ^ "^athematization of all 

St. Augustine said of tl.P , 

SfV Yenr' 

consciou^ behaviorisi hard to 

"^bjcctof^fu'^r^^”^"'=earearew^’'’A^°'”^^^^ behavior, 

by it. He mediated by co science” uses 

vspcct of a impressed influenced 

“P«i»ce^® “W that ignoring the 

y k>ves unsolved a mass of 
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essential and worthwhile problems which p^cliology as a \ihole 
IS competent to consider Flc will withtlraw into his concept of 
scientific “objectivity” and ‘ lack of prcsupposiuons and, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, will declare that a lot of things which people 
would want to imesagate simply cannot be studied from hts 
supposedly “objectne” and unprejudiced point of neu He 
would add that one must be content wth the age-old rccogniuon 
of the limits of knoVilcdge, whatever those limits mav be. It 
could be easily shown, however, that even the psychology of 
perception, the pride of the age of Wundt and of Gestalt theory, 
•would be completely impossible without endtnee of direct 
experience Only the reaction or non reacnon of direrse In mg 
beings to diverse sensual stimuli could be ascertained by externa 
means All this yields nothing more than the statement that there 
is perception m diveise modes and limits but not ing an 
sard about the quality and structure of “ 

attention ui shifted from reacuon to 
externally, and to the contents mediated by 
manner Lnssvik called “psjehology m terms of objects the 

realm of dreaded “subjectnity” begins 


SUBJECTIVITY AND OHJECTI'TTY 

3 rr T call 3 color unt 
Now what about this his langage 

due," I do what cve^ ”‘’"^„p„ons violating this norm I 
1 the case of relatively nrc cx P defect color- 

ill be able to assume and prov ph)^^^ „„«i«r 
mdness This is what is J dcosioo, and w hic^ 

hich IS more than a “dcmocra , ,he "operimmal 

ofstatter asserted is » f ,f„~",^ed that the phao«- 
incept of knowledge quite different that it « “ 

.logical concept of hnowlcdg q "f * 

cratic” because it „ew and clean- foimrh 

impetent observers „„ unbndgeaW' t ' 

make the conflict seem ocn m 
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if two completely difEerent or irreconcilable concepts of knowl- 
edge conld exist side by side in the same science. The weakness 

of snch a division can be demonstrated with the example cited 
above. 

.t, defining and anal37zing the sense-datum called 

xw a number of observers intelligent enough to make 
V ^ eliminating only the relatively few 

IZ, f « what amounts to the 

dXu I do not have to 

erate theoretic ^ behaviorism who have their invet- 

eis, capable of iSg unprejudiced observ- 

agree, for instance, tif^t • ^ere are many-wili 

located m a rather well “ideally pronounced” blue is 

that the blue as weU as'^ST”^— wheel; 
of blue appear in comntjrt* ^ shghtly different shades 

(poor in Hgiit) loose -n yellow, as relatively dark 

tv /0 of these qualifications t o^’^ned about one or 

most certainly on thp m ' • ^^^^^nimity would be achieved 

'-donoftheoptQ™’:”7/ 

' tan be defined by the aoDm 

the waves. It would be r^b and frequency of 

*“cfote a question of thT ' however, that it is 

t::f -d- at rot'®-" 

wbarh " t'dii 

mie It may be considered 

e «hr '■* depends on 

— »f diverse 

would be se^ ^''d that, for Z '^°°“'^“hle that some- 
Hmvcver \h relatively red but purple 

h“'P'= is 0 ^ ®"'^5S wouldTor r. • 

“Prances ate^ 

The physics! P^cuhanties of these 

’Continuous and and fr,. 

“ not a dher^e ^'di -e l 

die colors change mosi 
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Strikingly with the increase or decrease of wave lengths, and m 
several diverse senes of vanauons or “dimensions" at the same 
tune Also, a physiological explanation of colors, followmg Hclm- 
hol^ would distinguish not more dian three components with 
combinations among them One cannot understand, m terms of 
the physical reduction to wave lengths, why optimal blue is 
generally in a defimte zone, optimal green in another zone, ctc^ 
and why blue and not green Moreover, it is difficult to com- 
prehend why along with these colors other descnptivc qualities 
such as brightness, warmth, density, weight, etc , vary with the 


frequency of stimuli 

It must also be added, as rechner discovered long ago, that 
the diverse cliromatic colors can be seen as the flic cr ^ ^ 
achromatic lights on the basis of quite different “ 

noted rn the spectrum ■» There are man> 7*' ^ ” 

15,04 already mggested "^ frequently the very 

von Kries “Expenence teaches that very ir q / 
same sensatton can be caused by objeenvely 
lights' “ and the reverse About the same nme 

correspondmg observattons m the “ amlar 

years Kohler and the Gestalt ^“'con^ty.’' I-' 

Ldtngs to refute the “Solo^ oS 

dependency axiom face of inner expenence can- 

It may be concluded tha „ „„ 

not be .■ebjeettfied ^y 7:te"/“Scnve'' because of thu? 
with physiological data Ar y nen in the sense 

Obviously, they arc nothing „pa„tionist ufll say 

of the operanonal f jaiemcnts or in ptotoc^. 
that there is intetsubjcrt agr , his pent of wev. 

and that the state of “ '.".■^'^^^temtnts or protocols « 

objecove That ts correct, but th^ « „panences b, 

besoappeatsfantasuctotheco 
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a mere curiosity, of no basic scientific interest, and derived 
rom tbe language of painters and fashion designers. But agree- 
ment can be reached even about these thines to satisfy the mos 


guage or pamters and fashion designers. But agree- 
ment can be reached even about these things to satisfy the most 
treme emands of the operationist.” Admittedly, one must 
consider the fact and further research and study are needed 

M nv J'i'T can be obtained, 

due to 1" discoveries have already been made 

For instancr descriptive ability of the investigator. 

i" ■93. that smeUs 
strange at first t”the* “sertion seemed 

~g\o of -oU 

sncceeded in arousing a sense of'’ agreement.” He 

he was the first to observe ^ Perceptual dimension, which 

Aa the results of similjir 

"which can be documentpH confirmed by a consensus 

her, even the extreme operati ^ sufficiently large num- 

«-.tndfie value of s^eh fin^r "o' 4ute the 
terms: the phenomenolopirai ' t. ° more general 

able to produce objective correctly, is well 

any other “objective” method Tv!” ^^ual knowledge, as does 
^-pt or temptatirro “niy in that 

capriciously seems to be urp r ^ purely subjectively 

-0 o^ than in u.ost other fi*ejr^-rn"’0- -nte in ^henom- 

OpctadiT ^0' ''0 “ ““'“te of the' ,*“^>^'■'■■'0” misuse, how- 
for inst ' also be m' '’’'““■"“ological method. 

to a test o'* been dearly estab- 


^H^N^OMEKolOGY «.FRn 

trom outside- 

*t Would be an 

^ose ^vill^ntJ phenomena 

S to understand the phe 
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enological point of view must recopuze that the psychology of 
perception, thmkmg, memory, feeling, and volition ^vlil ahvay’s 
remain “unfinished business’* if practiced as a purely crtemal 
psychology of achievement, as Brunswick attempted to do in 
his "psychology in terms of objects”^ Phenomenology is indis- 
pensable for the whole field of general psychology It follow’s 
that social psychology, and therefore part of developmental 
psychology, are m the same predicament This has recently been 
recogmzed, even in the United States, by those who, hke 
MacLeod, favor the concept of "social perception Of course, 
not very much is achieved by the mere statement that there is 
something like "social perception" or individual apperception 
of the group, and how it may be deduced from behavior Rather, 
undcraanci.ng of socal phenomena aviU depend on the shading 
of these social modes of experience, . j|jji 

described only introspectively For instance, Freu 
have shown that such social factois as 
constellation arc importanr for the fare and f 
individual Lc Bon has "tua- 

mass,” that is, the ° is experienced 

tions and impulses, and how the , 'leader," or 

emotionally, and -"^^“^rimedia.ely In this and 
statesman, or enemy is F .^ponance of ‘ feelings of 
other contexts Scheler has s ^ yp qualities and peisonil 

sympathy” and their divene W^ed pompassion or moods 
relevance” One must '”P homesickness, ere tolnoss 

such as anxiety, joy, eeffasy, g etpe- 

thcir meaning for social an of homesickness can 


riencing the separa uu. ooima, 

potentially destroy the hfe “ Pf „ponence bid. 

AU this IS ssell malTets u that the phen^ 

into human 


iniu uui*—* r V 

enological method is 

experience or conscio.^^^^ pf his l.eto.o_n 


ind 


lenencc ui ^ science * • certain 

Ps> chology IS srtins to be some dang 

his direct cxpenen« 
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dehumanize it (which is most urgently 
needed) but dso, so to say, over-humanize it. Of course, there 

indenpnri ^ ™I^dtant aspects in comparative psychology. But 

o' hu psy- 

psychological sense. The^T 

the “phenompnnl ' c abstraction” of Husserl, 

SefCr ” 1 Klages’ theory of 

“beings-in-theinselL altW objects as 

sense of “conscimicn^ • precisely in the Kantian 

the realm of perceptioi In general. There is the problem within 
sound, touch, etc. as^d ° j ^cture of the world of color, 
Katz.if Does it eJdst reg^dlL’ in the writings of 

consciousness of an indi *d t?* concretely experiencing 
typical and individual - genetic development, or his 

ol^ject have in the ideal case qualities does the 

. ^ ^ efficiently differentiat-Ari °i^^®rved, or experienced, 

indeed become an imagined mod ^ ?^^^ons object can 
ncc or appearance. ^ potential sensuous experi- 

All kinds of experience nr 

viously coming through including expression 

--cnologically. There 1 be investiga^d phe- 

in toT ^^^^‘^^'P^ession, wto “ behavior, in 

“transcends” irf 

the inw 'r^ ^'^"er and the externally. The con- 

“ex-prc'sbn?Schr'' ^baVis" the'^rJ''"'^’ 

Sion suPRcst t ^eug ano “Tk of the word 

tion, not bv ° ^^^ediately ^ Phenomena of expres- 

»» or';r''.*“ on^al percep- 

bnncndijk and blushing of ^^'^"^es m others; we 

PbysicaJiy ncuiraD?^^^'^" eoncl^ed eX laughten.’-a-i As 

’ ^^at is, h is . ’ ^ession is “psycho- 

h foHows that external at the 

behav- 
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the “inner world” of animals, to use von UexkuU’s expression in 
the strict sense, even though the behaviorists may dispute this 
or smile at it. You can look at a dog and know that he is afraid, 
joyfully excited, depressed, ctc.“ 

Ex’pression thus becomes the intermediary benveen man and 
man, between man and animal, and is at the same time the ro^al 
road to the study of personality and chancter. As Wages dem- 
onstrated it is the foremost instrument of personalic)' diagnostics.^ 


CHARACTEROLOGY AS 
INDUCnVE ONTOLOGY 


Ouractcrology doe. not deal with 
n,ind" and is not concerned with what « -T 'f “ 

to observation and introspection. Thus far the P '7'"” “ 

method, as a description of erperien« “ t" 

in characterology, however surpnsing such a conclusion 

ical theory of modes of ejistenc . 

be studied without the “P'™"?'. inner csperience or 

in the “phenomenon,” whethe „„d„. 

expression. To say it m P'"'™ ^ othen. without 

standing ("Kerrtehen’ ) . «* , cTpertcnce, but 

phenomenology. ^ in 

also the mirrorings of other cvp 

“expressive experience. luve b«n cn n- 

^Iport,^ Klages.- data, for 0P'«""^ " 

cized for relying too much on I assuming as certat 

a TuestLnable “wisdom of "fons of “character tram 
that the allegedly "o’" “ohiigatoo- 

in any modem ^J^Wch is .ah- f"^ P-"" 

chic realities, the vat 
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objection may carry weight against Heidegger, and perhaps 
“verb^V phenomenology” indulges in a certain 

constmr!^ T^T ^^^^sions prejudged purely by linguistic 
theoS of fM the previously cited 

nTS r of *0 “Phenome- 

the order of structural distinctions drawn from 

any language whlrer^urL'to* 

casesnanguagewiU inevitably be dr^tra^W T 

and vocabulary will be evamL ^ J intermediary, 

state of affairs can be Ap ^ relative usefulness. The 

model case, described and ckSfitd 

analysis of color. Of course h ^ phenomenological 

optical characteristics but h ^ is not to discover 

qualities, that is, personality^ characterological 

An attempt could also be moH * 

model of a character structure bV° imagined 

of concrete individual char casuistics,” or case studies 

or clinical. An individual case fictional, historical, 

ness and, ^ if possible, the nepri ^ reflect the fruitful- 

theory. But it is srU ^ u structural viewpoints 
thing else, ^vhich tries to becn"^^ Phenomenological, and 

:: u :v- r-'r. ^de^rs 

hut the V ’ would support ^ produce other 

method, °PPosite. Case work asserted 

illustration of^*^ but pro ^ strictly empirical 

eSStd “t 

Qur own c proved. From casuistics 

4t basis oTT ‘^f'“*«“ology aav 

hhtoricaUna cli„tT"®““" “fdescrinr' •' 

’ 'heorj- of stn,'”“’ “ '"“"'Pt has L"™ ‘“'“*“8 both 

"‘'■''opinrr' '>'= 

as a basis f or „ of personal- (though 

evelopmental char ^ which would 
t^haracterology 3 b a theory 
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of a two~dunensional stratification of personaLty (Schicbten- 
tbeone) js used for this purpose 

Character is conceived as stratified in two strictly distinct 
and divergent dimensions (a) according to the model of geo- 
logical layers in seven functional areas, from ' below” to “above” 
vitality, drive, sensibility, feeling, imagination, reason, and will, 
and (b) in a quasi-honzontal dimension, inward, toward the 
“core” of man Character thus is articulated m a shell stratum, 
to which belong both the vertical structure of layers and the 
core stratum This core consists of conscience and as 


the locus of social ties, taste, and partly intuition 

The “personality traits” result from various articulations of 
those strata and their interrelations, conceived in “polar” con- 
trasts. for instance, vital expansiveness opposed to vital defen- 
siveness, “affectivity” or hot temperedness contrasted to depth 
of feeling”, “esprit” or brilliance of thmling compared to depth 
of thinking, vehemence of wdl and deteiminanen of will, etc 


VALIDATION BY HYPNOTIC E.WER1MENTS 

In general, ear post “t],« ^ 

estabhshed for phenomenology ,,pcrimental 

also of characterology, although ^ . i hypnosis as con- 

method poses greater difficulncs ^ yalidation For 

ducted in our laboratory offers an „,st- 

instance, the phenomenological „„ be vended 

ence and the structure of a ' j"" jjjjnbcd as the “eha"'- 
experimentally by noting w a derived from Krueper, 

ter barrier ” The concept o co^ ^lurphj “ 

but has also been used by L'""" . o „ follows After 

Our experimental l-iyno” effott n ^ 

deep hypnotic rapport has . ^nmenter and his sah) 
to ptovoL a conflict between *e ^ jp ^me- 

This usually occurs when t 1^ ^ ebancter Our 
thing intolerable or unaeceptabi 
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sugg^ that (a) the will of the hypnotized subject is blocked 
uenced only so long as there is no interference with per- 
h violation of personal integrity, which may 

^ ^"ipmg against a character barrier,” produces a 
raoDort^^^- subject even from the deepest 

barrier obey; and (c) the character 

p”"on jr r*’- ^ related to 

While so°£ar P“sPnality diagnostics, 

onstta™ Ael o 7 »^=‘ble to dem- 

been fonnd in long sSes”o/em’’*^™ 

years on both sifipc ( u ^orunents conducted over several 
A striking examnle wt, ^ ^^Perimental evidence.s^ 

A well-trained subject, femal^f^^^ 

in public. She reacted bv 1 ° was instructed to undress 

awakened agamst his will^Tt^^^f;i^l!^ hypnotizer and 

occurred on the basis nf <. - supposed that this reaction 

of honor or shame involve^?/ drive. Yet, the sense 

component of pure Thro!?' interpreted merely as a 
Nugent when the ^videl.r a ^^""^nt becomes even more 
node suggestions is considerr'^&'^ Problem of criminal hyp- 
and others h^roS ^hite,- WeitzeL 

f ^ i^ot not personally so inov'^ ^ ucts are suggested, 

y severing rapport or^by disposed will react either 

command. What occurs heretroW '' posthypnotic 

Ph7 r'"" vigorous attack^ n of conscience. 

P* in both 

-W and even 

*rw" >>« he as much os the 

“S. of coun" eeservatioZIf th obstruction, 

Another more' of InhibitinB ri° Ptesuppos- 

“ yonns wr ““P'® otample ^u^P°"“ons. 

>■ = P=>-cho!ogy stulnf bhid concerns 

"b ™ho in deep, frequently 
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tested rapport was given the posthj'pnodc instracdon to put a 
flower into her hair, which seemed quite hannicss. ^\^lcn awak- 
ened, she picked up a rose at die pvcn time, hesitated, and then 
slowly peeled off the leaves. When asked about her acdon she 
was unable to give a reason. After the situadon had been cxpldned 
to her, she declared that never in her life had she put a flower 
in her hair and that she had ahva>'S considered it to be poor 
taste.^^ Here then was cxperifncntal evidence for the hj’poihejis 
that even modes of appearance, panicularly in a cultured \roman, 
may be related to a core structure, which can resist interference 
under very strong hypnodc suggesdon. 

There is then ex post empirical evidence, not only for^thc 
existence of character as such, but also for character cores 
“core” regions. This may be achieved in different 
ent on the peculiarities of the hypnodzed person 
vidual “case ■’ In this wsy csperimenisl '“7^, 

means of character diagnosis. What is most ^ 

is that the behaviotai findings in h>Tnos.s venf, »hat hr/orr ha 
been demonstrated phcnomcnologica >. 


PHENOAIENOLOGY AND .MEASURE-' irNT 

It may be shown th« most 

of charactcrological diagnosis a _ Wartcfc. ttf. 

principles. This includes as .ht-V 

L L the technigucs of “d^.h t ^trasurtmrru. .ha« 
ire valid. While tlicrc “ h° ihcrcfore the ptojcctiac rcs.''^ 
s also no point in saying ^ J „f ro 

ire purely intuitive,^ pure > ^ t^nno: «e!J 
mlue.s”.*' The assertion suhieoire. 

Tally valid results is correctly or 

logma. If “tc rightly or 

alcolation is unisosall) '74i.,„mehtrsK0.v~ 
hould be similarly accepreiTI.e 
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deKriotior Psycholog)', is part of 

T " from it. 

method seem'^obrious Vo Pf'™'>““°''’g'‘=^ 

when measured in the n objective only 

daily experiencp a word, contradicts all 

animal and its habits instance, about an 

snll we speak in a i nsing any kind of measurement; 

0- agree atu“ and we 

tkat we do not know a sensible listener or reader. To say 
before we have measureror wef existence of an animal 

species, according to aver individual, or as a 

ously he childish. In the dispersion values, would obvi- 

about the color “red ” inH^^ nianner, lots of things are known 
ninons long ago developed W descriptive defi- 

me^emenc have been suggested^T^^’ although no specific 
ey could be made do nnp n nieasurements, insofar 
ey deal merely with the eoncem red as a quality. 

conditions of the physiological p^- 
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are blood” deP Personality structures, 
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thing IS. A test must be interpreted to comprehend what it 
measures This is the same thing as Burt’s comment on factor 
analysis, namely, that one cannot rekc out of it anything that 
Wis not first put into it.^ Even the interpretation of the results 
of factor analysis assumes an undersranding of rebtions and thus 
presupposes phenomenological insights which v. ere gained from 
description Faith m the magic of numbers and measurements, 
which alone are supposed to constitute existence, is ccr 

superstition , 

Measurement does not precede existence; ^ u « 

precedes measurement It may, of course, happen t t 
js measured without properly knowing w at it is c 
ment w.U yield a number, but not meaning To 
Kcncr.1 terms, measurement « a form!, not a ^ ^ 

imnauon Meaning must always that 

from measurement as such but co measurable 

.s, from insights into relationships So 

and cannot be replaced by any ca cu understand thera- 

It IS the task of psy chology to p^enomen. 

selves and others better On experience. TTus n 

ology It IS Itself a phenomeno ^ phenonienolog) 

what IS meant by Mf- 'Jjut'e.' o'^t petbaps one 
requires "an attitude of discip 


requires an 

could say also "an ability to expmenrr 


SUMMARY 


[MARY 

choloiT) IS * desenp* 

The phenomenological j g,„g'^(“l'err<flim ) I' 

, metLd which aims at p^imn. vhieh ma, ^ 

,ed forms and different ,„ 5 .de.' the dese^-^ 

nnbed as (a) “Ph^r^Somena, and (b) 
dmeet espetienee °'7aT4^ 

. from outside.” ' fTnljan. and ob.ects of a,e 

Img back to ' h. 

c,Lt IS. phenomena as such. 
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isonality traits or principles of character structure can be 
ted to phenomenological analysis as readily as can colors, 
ys, acts of thinldng or willing, processes of imagination, 
ognomic traits, or any other events or states of conscious- 
None of these can be completely and meaningfully under- 
i in terms of quality and interrelations without the phenom- 
)gical method. It follows that there can be no science of 
hology without phenomenology. 

limilarly, without phenomenology, characterology and char- 
rological diagnostics would be impossible. Diagnostic studies 
phenomenological even when there is a pretense to be exact 
he conventional sense of the term. 

In general, ex post experimental verification can be estab- 
led in phenomenological demonstration. For instance, the 
ioretical concept of the existence and the structure of a “char- 
ter core, proposed by various authors on the basis of purely 
icnomenological means, can be verified experimentally in hyp- 
Mis by studies of the “character barrier.” An a ttach on the 
ostnlated “core" is tegulatly resisted either by severing rapport 
r refusing to execute the hypnotic or posthypnotic command, 
ibis may occur m varied individuals in different ways, depend- 
nt on the peculiarities of the hypnotized subject. Thus experi- 
nentol hypnosis becomes a method of character diagnosis. 
conddcrT“'” methodological reasoning to say that one can 
oX i “meT'm “X structures as existent 

XXunWvn ’T beforehand, measures some- 

:S‘r -s s 

the sense nf tLr. definition, not exact in 

in that, practiced conccdy^ir^^r'^”^^^’ objective 

is a method both for the XialXLtcXaX^X 

Ural sciences and oc xroV j t. descriptive nat- 

'vithout participation of the phenome T' ^ 
ps>'chology. phenomenological method is not 

It may be concluded that both i-v.« • . 

Doth the operationist and the 
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s“rjr=.HSH 

operauonist should also a mi ^ interpretanon of 

factOE analysis, need be possible unless 

phenomenology No system o p y W recmcnL 

Le two methods or aspects can be broug 
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Tlhe EXIROPEA^' PREEERENCE foi the term “character- 
ology,” instead of “personality” as used in North American 
research, redects primarily a difierent approach. Personality, 
from the Latin persona, the mask of the actor, refers to role 
playing, to observable behavior. Character, from the Greek. 
charasso, to engrave, refers to man’s engraved structure, to his 
inner behavior. Character is a more absolute concept, related to 
heredity and fixed determinants of behavior, while personality 
is a more relative concept, related to the variable influences of 
the environment. Both concepts are based on a difierent related- 
ness of man. Characterology is concerned mostly with man’s 
relatedness to himself-, personality deals more with man’s related- 
ness to his environment. In this sense, European characterology 
emphasizes man’s existence as a bio-philosophical phenomenon, 
oriented toward his biological constitution and philosophical 
orientanon or world-conception. North American research in 
personality has a primarily behavioral social orientation. Behavior 
is considered something that is learned and can be unlearned, 
and therefore changed. It is patterned from without while exist- 
ence is patterned from within. Social orientation views behavior 
principally in terms of adaptation and usefulness.^^ 
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The difference between an inner and an outer onentation 
refeis to two aspects of studying man, that is, either as an object 
of observation and eapetimentaaon hke any other part of nature 
(the American approach), or as an object of ™ 

mterpretation (the Contmenta! approach) In the recent p 
SiorTm and eapenmental p^chology have been centred 
psychoanalysis and value P^chology. ^ 

mg points for the J Jental psychologj versus 

dichotomy may be " / psychos} nthesis Ps}- 
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level, that its condition remain unchanged and static, and that 
its elements be isolated, regardless of degrees of complexity and 
unity. Successful as this method may be UTth single reactions, 
isolated aptitudes, and units of learning, it is unsuccessful for 
the investigation of complex patterns of personality including 
emotion and thought. In order to study such aspects of person- 
ality, experimental methods have to be adjusted to the existence 
of patterns, levels, and dynamics. 

It may be helpful to compare the study of personality with 
our perspective from an airplane. At an altitude of 10,000 feet a 
city appears as an abstract design, its pattern forming part of 
an abstract landscape with fiat squares of fields, luminous expanses 
of water, irregular texture of mountains, and changuur bri^^ht- 
n^ough d,e reflection of donds on the ground. At such on 

owt/r c landscape, 

ohse^ed from vrhat nught be called an integial dew. 

visMetnt"^ “ 5 ’°°“ ““1 dty is still 

Its general nan-™' idanonship to the surrounding landscape. 

design is diLnShlbK X'eTOTfe^'’ 

pattern dew. Dcsceudintr further to ^ 'n®'" ° 

a dty block is noted tvith clefe of J 

part view. WTien auDrnijrL; ^ ^'^^ure is perceived from a 
landing, some single houses ma^b^fT ^ process of 

first time on the 4 htthe?ron!f and for the 

^^City ate seef “Elentents- 

I" this”! 7 C detent leyels. 

appears less concrete and mor.° 

from an integral view. The W. seen 

rom the pattern view. The ^'^errelations are noticed 

^ e and expression. The elemp ^^ords an awareness of 
f="”ristics.buttrithouTinfcr„ some 

»= tMarly ^S£d.i° 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND DISTAN(X 

In order ro see something es e rvhole we hnve to sKp bed- 
ward A landscape is seen only i viewed from 
composition of a paintmg n percei^d o">y 
slight distance Man’s hfe or 

when obse^ed in a ““P“-‘/f““i„npectne It is 
thing, man thinks about it r 

man® experience of distance in dieir 

guishes his mental operations I 

^lediacy of reactions -^toort^- Wth an 

think things, hut It our preferences and 
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fied experimentally, but microscopic inspection tends to leave 
out the breadth and depth of personality. In an effort to combine 
the experimental method with a view toward the depth of per- 
sonality, experimental depth psychology was created.^^ 


THE UNITY OF EXPRESSIVE BEHAVIOR 

The layman and the artist look on personality from a dis- 
tance, which affords a total and unified impression. Descriptions 
of total patterns of expressive behavior were already noted in 
die biblical proverbs, “A naughty person, a wicked man, walk- 
mg with a forward mouth, he winketh with his eyes, he speak- 
eth wth his fee^ he teacheth with his fingers.” The experi- 
nta psychologist, however, viewing behavior microscopically, 

movements are successively con- 

KXf l ® imitation, his 

turt onldutl™ r? 1* characteristic ges- 

ing or accidental pKittans'^f’ tad’’’ Y' ™ 

all forms of exoressinn a ^ paper. This means that 
to each other It is for on outer stimuli, unrelated 

ognomy ta gra^^I^ X" classifies physi- 

personality, as “common u describe man’s total 

What frl P^ohological rackets.’’^ 

from a near view appeairtr^Td? determined, 

phenomena. Some new kinds of ^oe to chance 

decide this question one wav were needed to 

introduced the vwitiple ^ 

nnity of a person’s expressive to demonstrate the 

onus of expression were obtained ^P^oimens of various 
voice recordings; handwriting samni°”' '^''^tiding 

=ee, profde, and hands; film strioTor' the full 

and samples of story 

Subjects were ► 

march OUC type of „e behavior 
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With another given by the same person Two forms of expres- 
sion from three' people were presented m mixed order For 
instance, three recorded voiees, speaking the same sentence, wae 
presented together with three corresponding handwrinng samples 
of the same sentence The chance expectancy ^ 

mgs of three pans is one ont of three, or 33 3% 
of correct matchings obtained in these expenments ™ 'h' 
,nd a half to two nmes the chance numbers A 

files vith hands, story ^ccessful matclnngs, many 

gait with handwriting, etc specimens and obscrv- 

ames abate chance ' ,I,j sjme charactcrisne b) 

ers, mdicate that a person exp 

dilfcrent means The "P^'YJ„,„/condiaomng, and chance, 

chamcrerist.es from P^f^fand story telling Charac.e^; 
hands, Imy people about a subjects ddfe m 

pons were obtained X„ ttoe jX’'"^ P"'" ” "X 

forms of expression omamhXv'l’"^l- belong tog«h^ 

voice, hands, n mterpreranod 

similar way quesuon wa* ^ hpthcr it coincided 

Another important qu ^ ^ ' u I mb- 

of expressive Y'/jr,;; obsertanons of ■'« -r/aaK subjteo 
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The matching method indicated that in many instances per- 
sonality may be judged correctly from expressive behavior, that 
the various forms of an individual’s expressive behavior follow 
uniform patterns of expressiveness, and that personality can be 
interpreted as a whole.^ Furthermore, the matching technique 
showed that expression of behavior and its perception and inter- 
pretation by others follow the same laws. 


THE UNITY OF 

CONSaoUS-UNCONSaOUS processes 


Experimental psychology, initially rejecting even the concept 
the unconscious, today accepts only the existence of states of 
unawareness, rejecting ps>^choanalytic theories about the par- 
^ rate anictuie of the unconscious mind. In Boring’s words, 
different *'®3son to believe that such processes are necessarily 
W 1"“ •“"’f conscious.”* 

pretation by otheTsem to'fT' Perception and inter- 
arises whether the percention °Z qriestion 

pression by others follow'4esamfl‘"“’’""“™ 

nnconsciousrlrra^feTtrtwr^’" 

self-perception and <;plf * question: Do man’s conscious 

Mr >aws as 

Conscious self-nprpprtt-; ^^^"Uiterpretation? 

studied in autobiocraphiw ln<\ ^^^'^'^^^P^etation may be 
^^ave been used to'' compare m scales. These also 

his (n-aluation by others p "^^f-evaluation with 

perception 'vere not concJiv.d't!^™^''^ unconscious self- 
troduced the concept of a ^ psychology. I in- 
to design methods of distanc!^u ^ distance” in order 

tuan sees himself in a new 

reactions toward himself ^ Provoking unconscious 

'Th'^ first step in the - 7, . 

"d of obtmrnng nnconsciotts self- 
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judgments ivas to record a subject’s expressive behavior without 
his knowledge A concealed microphone recorded his voice and 
a hidden camera took pictures of his face Whde the subject 
stretched his hands through a curtain, with the apparent purpose 
of measuring his reaction speed while ptessuig a button, his 
hands were photographed The shadow of hu *town 

on a screen, was photographed from behind the screen A hidden 
movie camera filmed the gait of mbjects who while c^rtymg 
out an experiment, had to wear the same kind of ski ™t md 
mufiled shoes Handwriting samples were photographed, en- 
larged, and presented m „„ „„f„„red with 

In the experimental setting the suDje 
samples of his own behavioral ,,„e known 

two other persons who in me mstrucuon was 

to him, in another series unknown The nan 
to describe personahty the voices, profiles, 

himself at a r^lt appeared m that se f-|udg 

A A there the second striUng r unconscious self 

subjects given by g, longer m " “ f,"'o„bl= or 

when other pe P remark that A p]e said on the 

person. A h.msc^ 'T 

■<" i” Tat. "t «' *■’” 
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Further 

surprising 

judgments 


perspectives in personality theory 

details of personaUty descriptions revealed a third 
difference between unconscious self-judgments an 
of others and by others. Unconscious self-judgments 


expressed wishes and fears. _ 

There was a fourth surprise. Most subjects did not lecogniE 

those forms of expression which are generally perceived con 
tinuously, such as their voice, hands, and handwriting.^ But th 
majority recognized the one form of expression which is usua 
not perceived-gait. They watched a film in which various peop 
were walldng while performing an experiment. All were dress 
in the same suit and their faces were blotted out. When t 


subjects were asked to describe the personality of each pers 
from his gait, self-recognitions mixed with self-directed en 
tional attitudes were obtained. Tor instance A said, “1 imme 
ately recognized myself, but it is very strange that 1 immediat 
took a negative attitude; strikingly hampered.” B answered, 
complete stranger to me, but a person full of humor. Clums 
should have thought that it was a 1 6 -year-old ship’s boy ' 
intentionally shows himself to be clumsy and is then di 
pointed in finding that others do not laugh at his jokes. N< 
see that it is I.” When this subject was asked for her associa 
to a ship’s boy, she remarked that as a child she always 
wanted to go into the hlavy, but no girl could become a ca" 
She was a very depressed person and felt herself to be cli 
In her unconscious self-description she rationalized her d 
ness as an intentional one, produced in order to make 
people laugh. These and many other reactions demonstra 
transfer of childhood desires and memories to self-perci 
It must be noted, however, that unconscious self-judgmer 
half conscious self-judgments, those which lead to self-awj 
arc not basically different from conscious self-judgments. 

It was also observed that self-judgments are not ac< 
but tend to be consistent over time. After an interval 

ITp nnconscious se 

tWs lodgments made by othe 

tins same form of expression. Asked to select the interi 
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which best described their personality, many subjects, without 
recognizing their self-judgment, called it “surprisingly good" 
As one subject said, * 1 , myself, could not characterize my own 
voice better” 

Hxperimcntal comparison between unconscious self judgments 
and judgments of others also yielded some insight into the dy- 
namics between self and environment I noted that sobjects em- 
phasize in other people avhat they themselves smve to be or fear 
Perception of the environment seems colored by self evaluation 

Experiments with the self-view at a dislance illuminated a 
network of unconscious attitudes toward self 
ment They offered experimeotal access to unconscious erfua 
tions and produced the dynamic bettveen con« con- 
scious self-identificatiou The pheuomen 
self-identificauon, the provocation of wnh ^ g 
images, the transfer of »» 

percepuon, the projccuon o verified «* 

tions observable in ^ difretence, houeier 

penmentally There ePPe“' „ agreement uith the 

Contrary to psychoanalytic then ^ of 

supposition of academic 1,35, sally quite similar 

and unconscious evalnanon are 
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in quality j^-nt at a distance was obtained by 
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photograph ano iu> 
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judgments they preferred one face to the other. It was noted 
that the right face tended to be more similar to the normal full 
face picture than the left face was. In unconscious self-judgments 
the left face elicited more projections of Tvishes and fears. To 
men the left face seemed more feminine, and to women it ap- 
peared more masculine. Mentally iU patients emphasized positively 
only the left face, often ascribing feminine characteristics to it. 
Frequently the left or right side of the face was said to be 
related to the subject’s father or mother. 


In studies combining the right and left sides of the face from 
photographs taken at different ages of the subject, from three 
years up to thirty-eight years of age, it was observed that the 

than do« the exprasiveness of the right face. The left face seems 
tides of te7 fi fo®* of expression, the two 

tociationtit^rthf 

* the upper Partt^l?:; Se 1 
cludmg the mouth, reaction. ^ ^ ^ 

may be elicited, including projectionr^b'^L personality 

to diagnose himself thus rpfl • • enable the subject 

stitntional factors prSe^.^^^^^? interrelations bettveen L- 
’ P^^ttrences, and motivations.^^ 


StbF-IMAGE AND PERCEPTION 
Iscl" nf If 

■''•Vt-Bonere'sonarcem^eWe^®^ ” ^^™a 

rWons, however, do ^ f”™. Snch ex 

on,^rdhb„Wf^:^'>„Ve““r™ emotional re" 
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Since people do not ordinarily expect to see themselves, it 
was possible to check on this lack of self recognition by telling 
a group of subjects that their own form of expression was among 
those to be evaluated Not only was there no self recogniuon, 
but, on the contrary, the subjects did not beheve the instnicdons 
It may be deduced that there is conscious resistance against self- 
recogmtion, but unconscious idcnnfication The resistance may 
be explamed as a defense against “ 

und^valuations One of the subjects remarked, 1 
picion that the voice was mme, but I didn t tell S'”" ^ 

the opposite may happen, that is, 
non neud reports the following 

compartment of a pjjjcd in the compartment 

of the adjoimng “ JL„ce was very unpleasant 

Freud says, “I remember that tm app ^ 
to me It was his own for die self image 

room door A repulsion ag photographs of himself 

IS quickly apparent Joing on™^''“ »' “ 

It may be theorized tha > fjo„ done m dreams 

,ve evaluate ourselves “"’t^rLon of wish fulfiUmmt 
Overevaluauon seems to ^ expression of fears, 

while uuderevaluation ego ideals 

pecially when advance T P ^ ^ r „ost dreams ar 

^ It has already been environment and the wo.M 

evaluations of attimdes * ^ess uneonscious amtud« t 

at large, and that the/ netuaWy „ """"“I to 

ward ourselves In " ',|„5 unconscious self imagej 

conscious "tons - 'If image, the ‘>-™„rJn.cts. 
conflict with *'jX co"''-'"^'- 

comes a message <>f '^e ^ , called a ‘ "''""^^rnnn of the 

“"^''’"us mtude toward r« ^ „e re 
threatens the nonsemus urea 

ircam’s self-image ^ ^ ,0 


ircain o - - . 

messed central observations ma) 

Xhc following genera 
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emotional reaction toward his self-image, consciously and un- 
consciously. The unconscious self-image tends to conflict with 
the conscious one, in terms of overevaluation or underevaluation. 
The self-image is interpreted in terms of wishes to play certain 
roles or with fears of inadequacy. The self-image determines 
perception of reality, in that man looks for those things which 
support his self-image and tends to overlook what threatens his 
self-image. Reality is interpreted in the language of the self- 
image, by using personal criteria and symbols. 


MOTIVATIONAL STUDIES IN PERCEPTION, 

MEMORY, AND CHOICES 

Perception 

The above observations and interpretations suggested a vari- 
es o experunental approaches. I investigated the characteristics 
of self-percepnon by experiments with a tachistoscope, which, 
hke a camera shutter, exposes an object for a fraction o[ second 
Subjects were shown their own photovranh “ 

photographs of their paintings measuring th ’ • 
agnnst self-recognition and interpretive proc“ « 
self-perception were enlarged by recordincr/ T u ^ 
of tapping, breathing, and writing on ^ , rhythm 

cases, subjects did not recognize tbp’ , ^ ^ ^^^^°^rd. In most 
than that of others. These exnp ’ ^ ^ better 

studies in perception For examnr^”'^ introduced motivational 

not recogniae cert^/n^et ’o^ wTd 'T' 
short exposure by a tachisto.P ^'^ords when presented in 
experiments these previously unn ^rimulus-response 

W to emotional asLla&^,,7““‘''^'^, "ntnlters and words 
touched off “complexes.” tL ree that they 

not do so. Similar motiv7n77 tt'Otds 

>«cr elaborated by Bruner pttmt7"\” P^^P'-n were 

’ Mntphy, and others.*. ». « 

EttperimenG in sensorv 

in mental petcept7on'“7tfl V experi- 

“ Pf omotional faLr 
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a memory could be demonstrated by reading a 
'ifh instructions to retell it later by using th 


(313} 

g a story to subjects 

with instructions to retell it Jater by using the original tiords 
insofar as possible Subsequcndy, aU omitted or changed iiords 
were given as stimuli for associanon eipcnments nmed iiith an 
equal number of recaUcd words It was found that the uotds 
omitted or changed m the retold story produced m et three umK 
as many emononaUy ncgadvc assoainons as did the rtcaUed 
words The influence of cmononal factors on memory was fin- 

ing the dependence of memory on motiunon ha 
martzcd by Rapaport.^** 

Choices 

.hemtetrelanons^^ 

and memory was reaction or decision ^ 

oped for a “crosj ro.d’ ten A P ^ j 

OTdied with reference ™ ^d ^pubneness-responsiW- 
choice Five trait pairs «'« ,^„_cjtraicrsion, egoism-alim- 

ity, feebngs-rotmn^l"y-i"“'’' ^ ,.as apressed^» 

Tnd have ^ 

mental illness in the „Ii«her 1 1 } 

they should follow imp tea« m svd_a 

,r” The subject is other ston« . mhnoe the 

His reactions to tv^ji' „ examined. 

(choice) Loter, recall 
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forgotten stories or decisions to the over-all reaction pattern 

( TPC5\ll. I 

The' trait pairs were also given in a perception test (percep- 
tion) and formed part of a color-matching test. The subject was 
to imagine four colors of his choice, for instance, red, green, 
blue, and yellow. He was then asked to match each of the trait 
pairs to one color. Through subsequent matclungs the uncon- 
scious meaning of the color could be investigated. One subject 
matched impulsiveness with red and responsibility with blue. In 
subsequent matchings he related “lumself” also to blue. Thus, 
the following pattern emerged; impulsiveness-father-red; re- 
sponsibility— mother— himself— blue (association) . 

All these approaches are based on the search for a functioning 
center in the depth of personality, which determines the inch- 
viduaVs inner and outer perception, and is, so to speak, the 
nodal point holding the strings that determine the various forms 
of bchavior.^‘‘ 


MOTIVATIONAL STUDIES 
IN GRAPHIC MOATLMENTS 


The concept of a nodal point, which combines and inter- 
relates the various strings of behavior, leads to the concept of a 
unity of form and expression. Any piece of art represents such 
a unity. When seeing a fine painting or hearing a symphony it 
often seems as if the artist’s expression of a certain mood and 
content had demanded that particular form. Unconscious self- 
)U gments about \ oicc, hands, handwriting, etc., are also expres- 
-.ons o ourselves, expressing, for instance, wishes and fears. At 
the same ttmc, however, these self-judgments are longer than 
other people. The measurable lenph of the 

ovi ''>™- Expression and form have, as 

0.) erved before, a definite relationship. 

tv-tvc'-'-mT -Icir "^vith special clarity in graphic 

• , .ach as scrrbbhngs, drawings, and handwriting. They 
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have their origins in motor processes which, like all movements, 
are influenced by mental processes From a near view, drawings 
have merely a representational significance, and handwnting 
serves the sole purpose of communicating messages w iih learned 
signs From a distant view, however, graphic content ma> be 
neglected, whether it be a figure, drauing, or tneage. Then 
only oscJbtions, pressures, pattcnis, and their relationships uiU 

be seen , 

In a painting by Van Gogh, there is pereepuon of contm 

(eg, a landscape), espression (sueh as the violent 

painter), and form (that is, his eharactensne 

Ion) Lilarly, content, expression, and 

one unit in any drawing or handunnug „ 

perspective, they may be analyzed separatel, and also 

and expression wth , person lets himself 

strainc of movements With lo n,js has been observed 

go and his movements tend o cthaustion and in epi- 

^y Downey and by "ed "^P^cpties fethng 

leptic attacks Dostoevski durirg > 

of tremendous ego caensio „ measurmp the dil- 

By developing a method 0/ ^P ^ovemenis, the len^ “ 
ranee between die start I observed the.r 

strokes, and the PO^'™" “Sl^proportiuns in tha tnrn^l. 
pearanee of simple length, and 

scheme of tf proporoon, 

X remamed «"™"^„';®re.penmtnt, 

increased or ,j„n were requested to " ^1, 

adolescent epilepuc were ck m-o r^e 

semure-free a„d. as soon « hr , 
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not a random increase but was rather clockwork-like, with many 
lines and forms increasing to exactly twice or one and a hail 
times the pre-seizure drawing length.^® An opposite r yt m 
appears in people confined to prison, where, with the genera 
restriction of freedom, movements become restrained and con- 
tract Here also the contraction does not occur at random but, 
rather, lines and forms tend to decrease in proportion. 

Unconscious consistencies and symmetrical balances in graphic 
movements seem to reveal two basic principles of man s person- 
ality: consistency of individuality and balance of self. 1 investi- 
gated the consistency of movements by measurements of a per- 
son’s signatures over long periods of life. For instance, the lengths 
of elements of the signatures of Franklin D. Roosevelt were ob- 
served to remain proportionally the same, from his first preserved 
handwriting specimen when he was seven years old to one of 
his last signatures.^® 

There are certain symmetries which appear with the con- 
figuration of graphic movements. When measuring the length of 
various strokes in a signature, particularly the length of the first, 
middle, and end movement, it seems that the movements are 
related to each other in simple proportions. This holds not only 
for length, as when, for instance, the last stroke is double or half 
the first or the middle stroke, but also for the distances between 
the graphic elements, which appear determined by the same uncon- 
scious proportions. Not even a dot over the “i” or after the sig- 
nature is made at random or according to chance phenomena; 
mhcr, it is in a definite configuration with all the other elements. 
In soine cases the position of certain graphic signs may be pre- 
ictc exact y. n other cases the graphic movements may be too 

^he configurational prin- 
fiLrat^m f graphic sample. These con- 

\ permit the diagnosis of certain 

inn b-'-uLn provide a means of differentiat- 

sampkl spurious signatures and handwriting 

Statistical analyses demonstrate that the configuration of 
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graphic movements cannot be explained by chance or by “read- 
ing into” the sample proportional relationships which are not 
mhcrent in the graphic act We oteerve a natural law of the 
organization of movements falling into a mathematical design 
like the patterns of a crystal The consistent proportions are not 
the same for all mdividuals, although they follow the same basic 
pnnciples Each mdividual follows his own law of expressive 


ability, measurable by ^ ^ ^ ,,, „f „,„figurat.ou 

lectualability as expressed by an/^^Fo™ 

also appear in the dram gs mterrebnon of 

festation indicates centers of F 

ideas, and thus the nnconsaons intent of the artist 
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1 but syntactic «ords are, » “ 7^„r,anons By repW 

reamer as '''P 

.e words of the dream recorf m 

„„ a dream U drean. nnage. « 

y a™co“nSumr.ondsc77J^ „,„rted “’’oT. 

By -rf.ns 
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tion of conscious compositions,^^ and an examination of symbolic 
systems of ancient civilizations showed the intricate network of 
lawfully interdetermined imagery 

Hence, according to the new concepts of experimental depth 
psychology, motivational processes in perception, retention, ex- 
pression, and imagination follow principles of configuration, 
which correspond with each other on the conscious and on the 

unconscious level, and which are interrelated in the unity of 
personality. 


SUMMARY 


mateWni method'!''’'!! introduced the multiple 

of a person’s L 

judgments demonstrated a unity If unconscious self- 

csses. The split face method revTaled proc- 

constitutional factors and motivations 

Experimental depth psycholopv’^ i 

oeption demonstrate the depenSncroW°"f 
emotional factors. Motivational perception on 

influence of emotional factors on'^re indicate the 

choices (cross-road test) reveal t-L ^°''™onal studies in 
in perception, recall, association ^ ^^'•^^'^^P^ndency of processes 
Staphic movements baser^"'! '^°'^™ional studies 
f ™ that the distances knph™ t v'"”' gtaphometry. 
fnnn patt of a configuratio^d’ In. dements 

portions of telations. These urin ”1' hy simple pro- 

principles of captes^nS in? ““'Ld 

»t.onal studies in imagery fadLetr'”' P=t»nality. Moti- 

-itaams, ncutotie ^ ""““dousLagery 

^-sterns of a^nc1„T«:r »£ -tists,"rd 

configurational 

>ntard pendent. aymholtzation of images are 

-“ppaoeches of experimental depth u 

P psychology join in the 
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key concept of synthesis, applied both to the ttpression of per- 
sonality in Its conscious and unconscious manifestations, and to 
the unification of approaches to personality. New concepts of 
experimental depth psychology lead to the hjpothesis that prin- 
ciples of configurauon correspond with each other on the con- 
scious and on tlie unconscious level, interrelated m the unity o 
personahty. 
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briefly and succinctly, precisely what it is that Wellek, Lersch, 
and the other writers are advocating, will find it very diflScult 
to obtain what he is looking for from their contributions to 
this volume. 

The second criticism is one of substance rather than of man- 
ner of ppsentation. If the author’s understanding of the theories 
under discussion is correct, then the position adopted by these 
writers seems to him to represent a philosophical belief, rather 
than scientific theory. Indeed, it might be argued that their posi- 
tion IS essentially anti-scientific; a late growth of the idiographic, 
gemes-mssemchaftUche, “understanding” approach so favored by 

to ''■'’ill not be easily acceptable 

ridf K ^"Slo-S«on countries who wish to treat 

Ho ” :L ““ Of 

ctee to the stlrr““'' f conditional 

religiously looked up au'thT^ f although he has 

rent, he is not « arceL^thTh “T ' “ “ - 

linguistic subtleties and tihil u- ““^crstanding is equal to the 
so much of this writiu" nndertones characteristic of 

and ctmcmng those holding opposite '’aeir case 

a nun of straw who can e^cU u erect 

dealing with the actual theori^ nocked down, rather than 

tendency was no -c^bleT""' 
a y inmded adherents of the lip r the experiment- 

If- it appears in a„ «« G-alt Psychol- 

c ttratulcation theory. the proponents 

^0 attempt will Vi<. j 

oWurity, The reader wilut\b°^ the criticism of 

t ^u= authors thetmelves who ’'Vtf "’>'cther 

tan.- m uudetsuudtog atisL f torth the diffi- 

® the entte’s own disabUities. 
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The main parr of this paper wiU instead deal wth the other 

two criticisms mentioned. ^ 

Let us begin with the foUowing quotation from WeMs 
contribution:* “The hope that everything 
psychology, including even philosophy, cou ^ 

system of mathematical ^ only an auriliaiy 

erally supposed now that mathema 

function, however important an , j,, n,jn of straw so 

reader will have no difficulty m etec 

triumphantly knocked down. N^e f' na was all impoitant 
tive avriters who believed dut hLv« 

in psychology," and who '“ ■gjjy one. To the writers 

important and fruitful, was on y j^ndmg has ever held 

best knowledge no psychologist of y with 

such a belief and psychologud of « all, » 

WeUek’s statement.’ There c is applied to the 

psychology, as in all ^ these primary dau 

primary data of that scienc . ^ ^tical models, ‘"’‘I 
L of the main “11“ dequately, are obv.o dy 

matieal methods of handhngjhejata 
subsidiary to tlie into debatable issues q 

How about the who I’d/ f,; seduced 

Again Wellek i„ P’XO'r'‘’fg„« he tell o’ 1 -“- 

“everything worth formuUc, nor of 

to a system of ■00*''“^ „s by ';''“"’Jn"w what, if 

this notion has ^ very diffiouh 'o^^ the t^ 

such references, it Obviously ^ct there wiH 

thing, this sentenee meam- , a^p^ oeirrer-”'"' 

““°"’’'"Sfe "vtionofopm.0" betw 

an irrcconcilaDJe 


• Ch^tcr XVL 
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schaft and Naturwissenschaft, “understanding” and “explaining” 
psychology, or idiographic and nomothetic psychology. 

If I understand the German approach aright, this seems to 
be Its mam contention: We are immediately aware of thoughts, 
feeUngs, strivings, and so forth; we are also immediately aware 
0 the way in which these thoughts, feelings, and strivings are 
related to behavior. This enables us to understand the behavior 
of other people, particularly when those other people behave 
m ways sirmlar to our own. In a rough and ready sort of way, 

condut Prir TT 

con do~ O'™ 

consciousness of his expenences. 

Contrasted with this point of view is thp Vv«k • • • 
which starts with observed behavbrand t 

mcot. which tries to discover i„vaiia“^ a^d 
m terms of hvootherif'd formulates these 

Introspection, if used at alfT^'emDl^'^ intervening variables.-^ 
hypotheses as to the nature of thee suggest 

never used as a method of proof " variables. It is 
settle an argument. Adherents of’rL oi^^er to 

view often point with pride m rL “itrospectionist point of 
sionally enables them to make occa- 

uscful advice. Much of what S^ve 

'hf-Py and guidancc apptrsTh” f ^ 

<his fact can hardly be regarded However, 

^ways been able, „„ ao^^ “ HP™an beings have 

an r‘°l°' ''"™" beinvs to ! ® 

and without the benefit of the aSd approximation 

here IS no evidence that the Cath t™'" Psychology. 

preventing neurotic d' “ confessional is less efE- 
mathods of psychotherapy; thtre advanced 

«f rhe most highly regLded " “ 'hat the advice 

ho ogy IS superior in pe^ontl „ P">fesor of Zy. 

nundcr the the teacher ^ 

tse. or indeed anybodv nf • ^°"tpany com 

of intelligence who ha 
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bad a long and varied life. Indeed, the consistent failure of the 
cbaraccerologisc’s favorite tool, the interview, to make possible 
valid predicuons— a failure discussed at length in one of the 
wncer’s books^-suggests that the claims for this method arc 
greatly exaggerated It is regrettable that its advocates ® 
pages of this volume do not go into expenmen ct an 
provide us with chapter and verse with respect to ^ 
Contentions such as these cannot be accepte on 
basis of philosophical argument and speculation, wb« n equ^ 
IS a det^ed discussion of the esperimentJ ” 

sides, and a fam and 

Wellek, Lcrsch, and the others have Med ,^5 

mote seriously their dunes “f daims with a gram 

available evidence it is exocninental hteraturc into 

of salt This fadure to take ,^ds Wellek to 

account, or even to he awar . ^ , considerable body 

beg question after quesuon and to m^S a 

of factual evidence Thus jesenpuon should be si^ 

universally recognmed then » j^„dmg (Terheien). 

ilatly accepted The same “ „,ih desenpuon and 

whidi, m the realm of Py""'' There is no need for a 
cannot clearly be "mmimal fteqoency. to iag- 

single number, threshold It ^ unnecessary to 

nos" choleric temper in an op- m orda to m 

how many tunes a week somebody „tg,= nf numb« - 
him ‘short tempered ' supposed to sth,ch 

measurements, whic ato^^ srgumant males gomg 

IS sheet superstmon |^t of erpenman®- „„mben 

are dmproved by a srg= hss e,er sup;m«a ^ ^ 

mto the question ^'..c„„atute Jveen “e«r- 

and measurements alon^ mamd.iretans« >«^““;scJ, vby 
ourselves seriously 'V^as desenpnon. and^P^^ ls„tt 
rect calculation a P"’‘t.'' 

It IS that the former « u" ' snd obey 

IS not. A calculauon W ows does 

trained can tell whether g 
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these laws or not. There is, in psychological terras, a test-retest 
reliability of unity. When it comes to description and “under- 
standing of behavior, there are no such general laws according 
to which judgment could be made, and the reliability of such 
judgments is deplorably low, so low in fact that it is often doubt- 
ul whether they have any factual basis at all.2 Wellek might 
to carry out an experimental study one day into the relia- 

V, " diagnosed ia indi- 

ahout *e answer to his rhetorical question 

about the acceptab^ry of non-qnantitative description 

.. i.™i ^ 

fundamental than any of th«^ ° But perhaps more 

^vhich becomes ap^i, 
psychology to teach men i- a 

better.” This is not the themselves and others 

ceived by most Anglo-^axo^wo psychology as con- 

to explain behaviors in terms of ^ 

stated in mathematical terms nnH t- ^ laws, preferably 

wg the conditions which determ* ° behavior by vary- 

schedule of rats in the SlZ T' '' 
behavior according to ce^„ ?r bar-pr=ssin: 

the amount of drive in a sitoV '™Si changing 

t anges m the performance of hahv”"! commensurate 

'?l“: ^'otg the i It f ^ predetermined 

"'-■hmon, reminiscence. a„d serial P^duces 

'«U Wn ruies. It h diffil? ' ^l^rts according to 

^ *" e" this, any more “undersranding” 

gravikt ““"S bodies I! “ Ohm’s iaw. 

«r.' ih-n r“ 'bon !jth ““"'i'''- 

p«"-. dra„,a.k!fd ' '"n'centSt‘’e‘'oT® 

^ud ir do-s nrt’r ii Thic ' ^ ^^trospection. 

cali for seienrifio me*„‘ 

• to this writer at least 
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It IS doubtful whether, in fact, it has anything very much to do 
with psychology at all ® 

It follows from these considerations that the type of thcoiy 
appropnate for ‘ understanding* psychology will be quite d 
ferent from the type of theoiy required by the erptang type 
of psychology The type of theory demanded by the crplaimug 
land of psyehoIog.se muse be elear-cut, must make ® “f ^ 
nonaUy defined concepts, and most enable tigoro 
to be made and tested, its success or , j 

on the basis of the success or fadute of 
quences to appear It will be in a ^ „,gl,t be 

data accumulate, and under certain substi- 

completely overthrown and another th ^ 
tuted for ir In other '-t.: ^ 

precisely analogous to a theoiy ^ eipcnmental test- 

on precise statement, rigorous e ’ precise and 

mg^o the 'Werstanding'^hologntm^^^^^^^ 
quantitatively developed | ^5 of spcculauon in 

’uses ate best served by a P"“'XrbnIons, m vhij 
which the terms are ^ , „„„pts are eschened and 

all efforts at operationally drfn d^ ^ Gilh« 

m which no testable the dimensions e P« 

argues that the writers o ^ftrnlization 
sonahty suggests the ,, has to say 

analysis and stratifienn. Tim Tc enmg 

who" I believe on^'^„Tcd"at 

preconceptions nev , „ true, ^ 

with some sttatigrap j 3„j a ague 

os stratification J “/imd of eapenmenta „rre. 

impossible to conceive ^ keeping mm ^ ,j he 

could not be made to app „f pct»n i^Jc 

0 huge f“*erb^,‘"r htge or »“"• °Vs 10“'“ ‘'‘"T 

made to fit, whethet g nriiers ,>,e 

Ir woold be oqo^'ly h^ chanot dmcr (.he 

speeulauve framework 

• Chapter XHI 
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these laws or not. There is, in psychological terms, a test-retesc 
reliability of unity. When it comes to description and “under- 
standing of behavior, there are no such general laws according 
to which judgment could be made, and the reliability of such 
judgments is deplorably low, so low in fact that it is often doubt- 
ul whether they have any factual basis at aU.^ Wellek might 
e to carry out an experimental study one day into the relia- 

vSirf ^ -iiagnosed in indi- 

about die acceptabdity of non-quantitatlve description 

for factual evidLe in n ^ disregard 

^vhich becomes ^ 

psychology to teach me' i- ^ ^ 

better.” This is not the^ ^der^and themselves and others 

ceived by most Anglo-Sax^wo psychology as con- 

to explain behaviors m term<; f ^ ^ is 

stated in mathematical terms andT^^ general laws, preferably 
ing the conditions which dere • ° behavior by vary- 

schedule of rats in the Skinne^”^^ Changing the feeding 
behavior according to their bar-pressing 

the amount of drive in a sitT^ * understood laws-, changing 
e angcs in the performance of h Produces commensurate 
. learning along the lines a predetermined 

mhibitjon, reminiscence, and serial^^ Practice produces 

^ell known rules. It is difficult tn according to 

^ play in all this, any more th^-^^"' “nnderstandfng” 
or ^l-tricaUntn^^^ cieterminatiL 

-ra-kati ^"^^ng bodies a^ to Ohm’s law 

't K - rl"5. “ fiv, 


we arre'u^ fiv^ 

•or "*111!. rather thanVth “under- 

pocirv'‘kr‘'* 'veil conce^ 

^-’'•^1 -t °^ber arts Th introspection 

" -- «U fuc sc-.euddc^^JrTo"rhi: ^ 

o this writer at leas 


writer at leas 
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It IS doubtful whether, m fact, it has anything very much to do 
with psychology at all ® 

It follows from these considerations that the type of thco^ 
appropriate for “understanding ’ psychology 'vill be quite 
ferent from the type of theory required by the explaining tjpe 
of psychology The type of theory demanded by the expl^mg 
kmd of psychologist must be clear cut, must make 
ttonally defined concepts, and must ena We 
to be Lde and tested, its socce. - 

on the basis of the success or rcvTSion as 

quences to appear It wiU it might be 

data accumulate, and under c ^ altogether subsu- 

completely overtf^wn and psychology would be 

tuted for it In other wor , ^ m the demands made 

precisely analogous to a „a experimental test- 

on precise statement, rigorous , precise and 

ing To the “understanding 

quantitatively developed ^^.soph'cal type ol speculation in 
poses are best served by a p nebulous, m s' ' 

which the terms ate are 

all efforts at any kind can be made. Gdbm 

which no testable “L die dimens.oos o P«- 

argues that the writers ,,„ss.fertiliMUon ^ 

sonahty suggests the po__ ha has ^pVc 

with some stratigrap general and , j ub eh 

as stratification Indofexpetim^ » favere. 

rmpossible to concc> ‘ ° ;^.n keeping '' '■ -'J'jwd eaJy be 
could not be made J PP^^|_ hind of peW painile 

a huge ‘ large or small, fat " ^adts no 

made to fit. wlm*" ™ fit fiie ^ ago) and •• ^ 

,r would b=/''“;M.bechanct dmer ( 

speculative f«"^ 

Towptcr 
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two horses (the id and the super-ego). (Indeed it would not 

s^pnse the writer to learn that stratification theory claims Plato 
2S Its originator.) 

m-'v not r indicate that stratification theory 

nul^e Ih construct a 

"'r'; 

-.Tir,".“'“ -It 

There also exist a s^all downward, 

super-ego; mhabitants of^the hiah^^^^ (representatives of the 
object in life is to null th? stratum) xvhose only 

natural affinity (catLxis') assume a 

M>d beuveen angels and „at ="<1 material objects, 

of Smity avhicht cT^r„o ““ ^ theor; 

physical univene than are strar^°'^' to the facts of the 
ology to the facts of the psvchlf “T oharacter- 

'onciCul example n,ay be Sk somewhat 

reasons why theories of the kind “’"=“ate one of the 

exett a spurious araarto ””"' will 

“y « make correct pr^Sns”" I' “ 

b «use after all rhe theori^ arelth- “1“ 

*e e tnow th^h^® of 

tbeo^'^h- r" *: t? M to 

^'t'' embroiders <m r .'^ "se; any so-called 


at correct in its pi fundamental experience will 

i’centlfri of this chapter'^®™"' ““• “ pointed 

i'-yrlmlogLl pla“ both o^hTphy^/^'^try fre- 




not be carried 

mpnr 1 ..^^ • 
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to a more factual level and deal with eapenmental data, with 
problems of rehability and vahdiQi, with factual companions 
of predictions made by competing theories, these vieira must be 
regarded as philosophical speculations rather than as a conmbu- 
oon to scientific psychology Although this statement mi> be 
regarded as too severe, it is qmte hkely that the advocate f 
t^characterological viewpomt would thenuelves agme with . 

mthe sense that them aum are not, he ainu of na^en^^^a^^^^ 

consequently their methods not die methods of 
From^e pomt of view of f 

charactcrology is -rthodox science ” At 

sumably reply ‘ So much the becomes a ptob- 

this point we must because the wntet is dl 
lem of values rather than of tact “ 
eqmpped to deal with problems of this typ 


PSYCHOANALYSIS 

It IS mteresting to note m 

Frenkel Bninswik has contribuuon 

analytic Theory- P““* Xt^enalysis,’ ■ the wn.er to 

discussed at some length t c there 

jusQiiably be brought What is of mtcrKt b 

s 

ure to come to gnps f„ instanc , 

^Frenkel DrunswA sums, 

• Oiapccr IX 
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must agree with Freud that it is the very assumption of uncon- 
-esses that enables nsvchoanalvsis to tnlrp ifc olooo 


. rreuQ mat it is the very assumption of uncon- 
that enables psychoanalysis to take its place as 
. . ■“ like any other.’ . . . And he remains in the 

^mt of the natural sciences when he stresses that ‘it is possible 
o estabhsh the laws which those processes obey and to foUow 
over ong andmbroken stretches their mutual relation and inter- 
dependences The embodied in this argument can 

to an eanZ 'vhich ^ht appeal 

must agree wf* J ^ therefore 

“sti- :n 

^vhich these inhuences ob^ establish the laws 

unbroken stretches their ^ follow over long and 

The problem is not, an”nr “tordependences.” 

eonsttucts and intervenino ^ theoretical 

whether these theoretical ^ ^ permissible, but rather 

cicmly clear-cut manner 

possible. It is the gist nf the '^^^^^tation and prediction 

“ttology that no such eml r”™' “ Psychoanalysis and to 
- »ch testaUrprS " forthcoming and 

PWosophieal justification tt 1 ^o 

and intervening vanUlt hypothetical con- 

f f-rual proof of ftch p ' “ required is 

^ «dus.vely concerned wi* Frenkel-Bmnswil 

S‘vcs no answer whatsovr „ * demonstration, anc 

, Asrm, Ftenkel-Brunstvik “““ criticism. 

defend complexities nC^ ^ Freud “rh.t- 

obhen.-,r; ^ of theory so that we mus 

'^fJht.rvation ” A_j . “ ions as tViAvr l 

an3lvr;t> • ^gam, the rr^- • results o: 

i-in. wir 

inconsistent ry-the objection “tte Te 

'^<=r'ts, thcorifc *1. ^bat in nev u critic 

'^'duc^a °nd“‘^“= '™“S’ 
as to make it onh • *“‘‘Py ‘‘re aU s. 

^ '“possible to sort on 
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what the alleged "observations” arc supposed to be Again, there- 
fore, Frenkel-Brunswik has defended a point that was nevtt 
attacked, namely, the necessity for complet iheones She fails 
to deal with the real criticism, the lack of observanons m the 
usually accepted scientific sense 

Frenkel-Bninswik seems to be largely unaware of th w y 
in which such observations ought to be earned out a a)s 
"As m the case of the unconscious, Freud P" “ 

operational course in defining the instincB | j 

mg to the capacity of the writer 

another’ and readily change their j „ -^unr to the capaaty 
It seems extremely difiicult to sec ^ ^ be called 

of the mstmets to act vicanously M quotauon, per- 

an opcrauonal definition o t « gninswik's confusion 

haps more than any other, s ^ ^ „quuts the 

of theory and observation 5,0,^011, precise mstrae- 

precise dehmitanon of an eep obsenanon is m 

tion as to whac B to >>' “S' Nfirrefetenees appear m 
be objectified and quantifi ^ ^ „ork. 

Frenkel Brunswik’s cbipta.o 

Frenkel Bmnswik appcaB to W ' ceitam 

factual ''crificanon ” ° WInt she has to say apj^ 


istorically mcorrect. leat o. 

ppear easy » s^ml 

1 Its own time, “ jcbosny th' d ^ 

lat in the 8'““^ ^/^osnnacs mvolied c ^ 

peraoons b/ task It ^“°"j^.,,„onian ph)«s. 
ecomes a s“ioiK “ ^ mie be, inic 

the theory This is ) jj^gcre,' and 
the wntcr has pom degree “f p^ ^tanaljv 


icory sius - , jjcuhere,' a"" „.jt 

nter has pomt of 

aU scientific theoncs^^^_^^l ,ak jh« ^ Gantts do 
ttainly agree „os the probl'™/'’ ,ypo of con* 

ires with most dncct Uitor). )« 

manon 
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the informed reader may note the interesting contrast between 
efforts of learning theorists to achieve experimental situations 
providing conditions for such confirmation, and the failure of 
psyc oanalysts to show a similar interest. In the writer’s view 
(Trp ^ ^ Frenkel-Brunswik suggests, to the 

!noT compared with 

psvfhot. contradictory nature of 

Z orchr, T- to argue 

and stratification theory the nn.-r characterology 

«ta»g and a senu-re^gi„„a 

the first step to a scientific ,1 ’ constituting even 

from agreeing with FrenkelXu^^^^^^ 7 nature. Far 

psychological theories as fat as tte *']'? “’™S 

and Its explanatory power is m evidence 

it is largely lacking in scientificaiW^™"*’ ®“gSCSt that 

while it can “erplain” everyth!^ acceptable evidence, and that 

would give the writer vreat olt? “ "°'bing. It 

on being confronted with evn • tescmd these strictures 
tive value of any of the *c predic- 

soch evidence is fotthcoi^rh ^>>^P'“ Until 

b™ to take a mote positive ^ew"""’ “possible to 

summary 

The contribution of ofio 

of the 

grounds. chapter and critici^erf have 

the fi 1 ^ three main 

difficult^o ^guments presentPti 

tic rather than n '^‘^fithtions beinc nfiT ^PP^^^cd obscure 

--'S"r f-STr"”"' “ 

t the theories presented were 



Frederick Wyatt 


XDC 

Orbits of 
Cbar actor ology 


and American'^ctoactMow'^*'^'’'” comment on European 
WhUe Eurooean ” “““‘“P “ represented in this volume, 
icans -veral Amer- 

have discussed lTdell oTt'";" on the subject, or 

to a statement of their o°wn tantamount 

terology? At *e IntemdoMl' c" ‘’'“'P’*'™ “'“ost in charac- 
'ttal in .,54, nslart?'’®'”^” * Psychology in Mon- 

character and personality th European views on 

q'tontly.avctvem^itbtedt^r Conse- 

tnore constructively, about the critically, and hence 

of fundamentally divergent or' 'P‘'= comparEon 

the culture-bound convictions“w T ond of 

some of the basic issues in the an “nderlie them, exposed 
‘'■'f,,*™ ““t local and intrn^d'^n- Personality more eifec- 
Mlnle the dilTerence in basic t been able to 

the contrast was muted by ^s great, 

ovl^n A T“’"S view bUme in the 

that Soography " “'^Ipot^We part of one’s 

uvrfn concL ‘‘owever, I believe 

'Ive, h"uwr"“' “PPtoaches in the^^T" '‘f between 

■n.muonut, rather subjective ° =PccuIa- 

' ®'c and qualitative, usually ori- 
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ented toward a global, universalist concept of psychology; the 
Qt-b^r experimental, objective, axiomatically insistent on quanti- 
fication, and inclined toward mechanical models of explanation. 
The second approach wilt emphatically claim ps)’cho!ogy as a 
natural science, and will treat the subject in a parricularistic 
manner, sometimes by the compunction of method and some- 
times for lack of concern with larger contests. The global 
approach is rooted in Continental Eurnpe. The new espcnmentnl- 
quantitative approach was largely developed m the United State 
and England, and has decisively alfecied psycholog.cal thinlmg 

‘^Tn order to achieve a certain balance, I h«;e 
make my comments from the viewpo.nt of d.n.eal pjehok^. 
But clinical psj’chology in Amerira really 

viewpoints. On the most gen^I ■^\''™;Jruf ciin" 
no more than a common subject. y* ^ wrict)' of 

ical psychopathology. One may Icaminc theory, ps)'- 

theoretical conception of methods (experiment, 

chomctrlc empiricism); by a ^ difference 

measurement, interpretation), One aim could be 

of aims in studying J to understand a person or a 

to demonstrate officially connotes 

state. While the term 'clinical P) f,cct uhich 

an area rather than a perspcc iv 

may be relevant to *0 pr«'"' .he immedUie 
“Clinical” also implies an or sj-sttmanc 

global reality of P=T‘=b”’‘’ff'“‘ ,I,rir claims carefully, 

efforts in psychology •’S'’' ” ^ y„j of aniffcial Boht'on. 

and ever thereafter treat ' forgets that it ')*' 

Unfortunately, the psycholop Systematic inrtstiga.i 

who made the claim i"™./""”^;f .he living eo.at^ ftnm 

begins with an "As if’-as >f *= ,, exist, ar leat for 


’ho maac me w.— - ., ,1,- rest of tlic ^ 

uegins with an ‘‘As if -as ‘ ^ to exist, at n 

which the e.xpcriment wa „„o, this is not rpe^ ‘t 
the time of the inquirj'- Of total, actual ptev 

ahology. Things can nev-cr ^ bo,„,ed. 

:nce; the investigator 
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The problem of any psychology is to what extent the reality 
of experience may be lost while attempting to operate within a 
systematic methodology. In trait psychology, for example, this 
pro em is not faced but merely postponed by saying that men 
ave^ ways described each other by means of traits. Attempts 
to pm own what makes one man a nice fellow, and the other 
^ ^ty one, reach the same limitations as systematic psychology 
j elaborate attempts at codifying human 

(Erfetn global “thus” of experience 

stand eld to organize! under- 

entities TheT^'d 'I’'*' experience into artificial 

fet'tlv le”;t “ behavior, the 

apparent the limita&m whilh bobblmg of science, malting 
As a result svstpmcit-- u inherent in all intellection, 

the real scope and for^ ° tended to stay away from 

it to a -tempted to reduce 

situation; Psychology is norablTt ^ peculiar 

foundly involved h iust thai-^ continue to be pro- 

have arrived at a spuriou. nrx we seem to 

gations as if there were '"^'^^'^^ting our investi- 

one of psychology. Although We 'o^' of l^fo, 

plexities of a family are ^ • i ’ ^ mourning, or the com- 
aomehow they ate not yet IS “ “behavior,” 

The purview of psycholn psychology, 

o' We too apa“r*lhr the feissi- 

obology has slowly become idl^ systematic psy- 

f «hip of Clin Jl psyehollt “ ^be app!eL 

oncem whhrhepeL"„^°'^YhVtl'?''^“““^^ olinics and the 
nl °*"‘^bon., bunt waf' ““I' ™y well have fos- 
P“'bolog5-, and persisted as a I f°” '^"“ched from psycho- 

psji”? ™'"-' oomelt attitude o! seeing 

'>sordil'a^"'““0’’^ohologyof the 'bwefore, clinical 

temed whh'thft^"'"®'/ ““"s akoTns^ f ™"olity within 

functioning of the ; a- ■ ? yofiology more con- 
*e mdrvidual than with a type; 
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tnd t psychology which is not satisfied that events do, or do 
ftot happen, but wishes to understand also what they mean. 

Finally, through the expediencies of psychoanalysis, “clim- 
cal” has come to refer also to a psychology of needs. It mvolves 
distinctions between overt and covert strivings, and beween 
conscious and unconscious motivation. Oinical in ^ ^ 
is identified with a dynamic psychology of conflict an a j 
ment, of the coherence of childhood and 
ment. Insofar as they are “clinical,” the follotvmg comments wdl 
be oriented toward holistic and dynamic aspects 


CONTINENTAL CHARACTEROLOGlES 


What then is t^he 

for clinical psychology (« i„a- 

“weltmschaulich” in a general se >■ . ydi^nie, but 

gences among the charactetologi« ’’ P one is philo- 

they seem to fall into three most charac- 

sophical and phenomenological, an rr^Ujnd some French 
tefological work done in W -j ^ some 
contributions, and, with mo . characterologies de 

Secondly, there are ^„e, apparently mote often 

veloped in Switzerland and e ^ by them- 

effective as an influence . ^„tal and psychometric s)U- 

selves. Finally, there are the by Eysenck's typoto 

terns of charactcrology, best mP As is osua'I) 

in England and Cattail’s m Ae U~"^,j.,bologyd--'l = » ^ 
at present by Psychoanalytic g P and Gold 

Gestalt psychology; h.E ."bo: dian 

case, this classification « ■^„„ty repoited ■" J P^, 
approaches to character o"^ P'” ;; „ot from aH 

volume contain elements from t> . ^ been 

affected in the United States, 
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organisinic psychology; and by the contributions of Murray, 
Gordon Allport, and Werner. I am not sure that psychoanalysis 
p secondary a part in European theories of personality as 
would appear from the contributions to this book; at any rate, 

i<Knp chapter, it is not stressed. The 

raise y ysenck s criticism wiU be treated later on. 

charnrtpr^i philosophical and phenomenological 

ta olopes. On fct reading, they c„nve/an impression of 

■with the Hnh ^ purpose seem to coincide 

ever, quicldyVmTerfdTyTe''' 

of these svsrpmc ^ recogmtion of the dependence 

approach terms ahe peculiar to the phenomenological 

pMosophy~l -ho - not familiar with the 

«'Jtvitrte;reti“of:: But even if 

everywhere by a oualinr p • f one is struck 

Of course it is only n^ral that ^"'"completeness, 

appear incomplete; we simnW u "characterologies should 
them, despite the skillful ci ^ ^^^^cned enough about 

However, even if what wp contained in this volume. 

I^ation from other sources tJf I' bolstered by infor- 

® put it concretely the Vr * ^ iiidefiniteness persists. 

'7 these uharacter„lo^;t„77 h difficult to imagine 
"ho have pressing pcrsonalirv apply to people 

"'onders how these personalit^tl.^^°^ ^"^^ and need help. He 
-bnjcally; that is, in direettter^r''' tested 

goals. Admittedly, this wouS b " T 

evaluated by its'^ ^ otie-sided test. Personality 
"be ernena of internal conste^^ There 

rclV systematic theories’ °f ^""P^^^ontal valida- 

thcow do not customarily 

condm -f''"'’"“P'"y.stin claims to^c!^’ however, and when a 
dtchive' clinical test of such fullness of 

Th» chi theory seems to me 

to have th< 
°f developed systems. Thii 
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ctstanent needs to be modified at once. It does not, for ins^ce, 
H>ply to van Lcnnep’s empincal studies with the Four Pictme 
Test, a projective device of considerable clinical range \wth 
many differential data accumulated through extensive cinpm 
study. A number of categories for this test were bonowe ro 
existLtiaUsm, a mher introspective and 
philosophy. Yet in reading van Unnep's "d 

found some of his categories as one could 

them, I still wondered how throng ® ; personality 

cope with the great variety “‘!/”XTwork. In the same 
which we continuously encounter « ^ke 

vein, Merleau-Ponty hit upon a goo . ooined 

of man as an "idee Ustonque: s^ that very idea 

such an elegant phrase; instead i securely to differ- 

systematicalfy into gre« ““^^'cs ^d Ses. 
ent aspects of personahty sue _ .vjosophy and psychoan- 
The discovery that existentialist p 
alysis have points of g rapprochement at some 

there was a tentative and short ^ ^ cristennalism 

places. There is, of course, a gr J Houever, I could 
than onr samples of chancterolo^ reaction 

not help thinking (and this p psychoanaljtic ego psy- 

on my part), that the ptopo-«^ purpose of .h« 

cholo^ would, for the impression 

characterologies better. f , psychology »f ' emble 

Bnyrendijk's sketchy ”^r«cnted tended to r«™W 

exiLce-t some of the ■<'«;, TTe ph'"“f f„'“. 

advanced psyohoanaly^o fo appeared ro b ^P 


vanced psychoanalytic fo appeared to _ 

.dies to which Bo^en^„„. Unfottu"atcIy. 
ns in a very' promising „p gre j 

rr, to be systematic of 'erfmenn 

ertain, through a sys arc neii me 

previoudy ^™“‘’v]^what they convey apP«ts 
r systematic analys 


• Chapter 
t Chapter Xl* 
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enough, to psychoanalytic observations to preclude any 
novelty of their own. 

The problem of phenomenological psychology does not 
become apparent at the beginning of an investigation. Initially 
psychologists may reap the full benefit of an approach which 
often seems to make them more sensitive to their observations, 
and which provides them with a more flexible attitude toward 
its subject than experimental psychology. If a vigilant curiosity 
coupled with freedom to move among ideas without restraint 
are desirable attitudes, then the phenomenological approach w'ill 
endow its apprentices well. In comparison, the onus of the 
experimental-quantitative approach is conunonly that of a rigidly 
preconceived framework. Not all research of this kind starts 
with a hypothesis, tests it through a set of experiments, and then 
proceeds to make predictions; but too often a pretense is made. 
Such ^dies are hemmed in from the beginning by an apparatus 
of e\idence cluttering up space before it has been defined and 
e ore there has been time to decide what the scope of the study 

toads are laid out from the start; nobody 
sho^ be sensed if they rarely lead to new vistas. 

P^sitouienological school is with the sub- 
Reading Buytendijk or Wellek,* 

pcct of ide^^nf the^-^'" attracted by the broad pros- 
concemea witV. i, ^ ^ unpression that the investigator is 

selected because ^ 

But what next^ Ph e ™ade to fit a favored methodology. 

tbc past or into the gravitate into 

these studies to the urcar t a ’ • overcome. The fidelity of 
to be admired. Both clinical^ Western thought has mud 

profit from a greater psychologists coulc 

Bxperin^entalism, unconscious thwnr-^^ 
ft product of that history than tR ^ ^ 

*a,-pttrXvi ^ ^ ^tromenological approad 



iMlll, however, tends to be indiscriminate. Not all things that 
^ come to us from the past are necessarily wisdom, to 
have been just obiter dieli in their time; or the 
which is now claimed for them may again be no mo^J * ” i,„; 
Hmen eigner Geist in denen sioh die Zeiten tpegeln A cl^t- 
cal concept such as 

true meaning m one respect. ^ think 

tions which man has been asking 

about himself, as well as the lypic C j„, 

for his questions. This persistent samen^ « ,h, 

ating problem for the ® ^ X’h acknowledges the 

profound advantages of a psycn hi ,^ 5 „ces that it can 
philosophical problems at the ”ldjf 
be sensitive to the patterning o p I empiricists of 

responses. (IncidentaUy, the -“;f,tr&ostein 
modem psychology ought to t„t from a careful 

great early discoveries not by *1’ . , giffetent thing, how- 

study of Hume and Mach.) It is an en y ^ ^^j„„ng 

ever; when the enduring pattern 

truth. f ohenonienologjcal 

The most critical P™’’’'™?/ A/ality of its ^"“P' 
seem to me to lie in the ««■>'“' ^;„/,„iie clear from 
the objectivity of its results. observation, or the re 
writings which step has come fi „„ a«^^^ 

which it has '’==";;;;i^'f;„„cept«alschemes ,^0* 

quently rc-issues of phenomenological ps) ^. 

for the observer “from o ’ , feJism. . Gilbert's 

has a pervasive quality o„jn,pIc in ,l,cm m 


piUJa 

tas a prime example » P”" -ipp them to 

non psychology is a concepts d> , ;.Ttnrt5- 

efforts at redeeming «mng^,t dor 


,, ..deeming do not alter thu imp^.^_ 

great many psycbolog^' «» ^„m .he Or, 

..pj,y (in the ‘;h"]„';";„.hcvegetan«;_;;'fp,„,dri.ts 
d experience, rcachi g gistm 

s Lersch has noted, S 


• Chapter XH. 
tOiaptcr Xni. 
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of self-preservation; envy and malicious )oy from egoism; sym- 
pathy from benevolence.” These are very nearly tautologies. 
From another angle, such statements leave the reader with the 
suspicion that the function of classifying observation has been 
mistaken here. Naming is not yet understanding. Perhaps if there 
had been more, and more critical obseiv^ation, while concepts 
might not have been arrived at so readily, there might have 
been more real understanding in the end. 

Here then belongs the fateful attraction which classification 
seems to have for phenomenological psychologists. A greater 
emphasis on classification is understandable when one considers 
the philosophic roots of this approach. Depending on observa- 
tion-through-direct-experience makes the drive for classification 
a ogicd consequence. The air of conceptual realism, or the 
■ ^ ii^ight is already contained in basic concepts would 

^ psychologist to put classification into the center of 
metbnrl essence of the phenomenological 

edge of To! ^ ^ following paradigm: my knowl- 

of^»v ovm^ ^^pcnences is already contained in my knowledge 

be containerfn^r^T' ^owledge therefore must already 
experiences. Tn th ^ principles which underlie my 

(nite res! ^ ^oguage of scholastic logic; umversalia 

As noted before ^ 

ogy does not emerge ar Phenomenological psychol- 

of obsen'ation has been staTT^^'" inquiry. After the subject 
vidual incidents of observ r' T ^ general way, and after indi- 
arises; ^vhat next? How classified, the question 

impressions are valid anti v ^ ^^^hologist know which of his 
the ideas presented in tb’ comments on 

hy the conciseness and tb °° ' course, constrained 

Hence criticism can be character of our sources. 

^ut only in terms of these limita- 


^ens. ^Vitb this in 

hexing problem of the nhenr ^hat the most 
3pp%rs to be the absence method in psycholog] 

ratthod of verifier, ion, h„ J f of evidence and 


we to know when the ideas o: 
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psychologist S,U1 apply to most women and not 
to the relatively few he observed^ How can we be sure 
a certain stratigraphic schema actually correspon o 
of observation and not only to certam prcconccp 

Mm •«“'"» a? u»h.d a.,.. 

die psychological endeavor m Eng none-but-quanti- 

I do not propose to at^e from the boS. appre- 

tative evidence of which phenomcn g much 

hensive and misapprehensive. Science ne psychology 

more broadly than the rigorto "'®“ „„|.h too httle 

in particular needs leeway. J’ „I,ich method will 

about our subject to declare , of science is to relate 

bring it to bay. Still, the i. otivity that uMch has been 

systematically and with whole endeavor vouH 

observed. Without these ""‘^""'“p^ohoanalysis, in pnncipl'j 
have no distinguishable ““""f: svith phenomeno og'»> 

has the problem of evidence of dW”' 

psychology, but it has '''^"‘’^""i.oanalytic P»P'>“"‘’"' “ 
Scation. In and by theimelves, ^>|^jont, although as a s) 
be no more than plausible an ooroprebensive and i 

psychoanalysis seems to be m . • ] psychologies. 

'rs^a ** “iss 


■elated than any oi v . . f„s t 

ieride psychoanalytic propoa a rea. 

s stiU a popular pasume B-t ■» » ^c »bst.nen« ^^.or- 
,ne has to be ptotectea ^y a^ ^ sclf-tran^ 'o 


le has to be proi«p^ . sclMransc" 

perience of List' uh.cb 

Ln between patient -hc^ „o pragniatie h>po 

d modifies the basic asmmpnons 

veloped by psychoanalysis. 
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ing concepts Originally these concepts summed up an orien- 
tation; they clarified a central purpose in the organization of 
thought or a directive in the use of method. “Psychoanalytic 
Ego Psychology” is an example of the former; “Experimental 
Evidence” of the latter. As the quest for the emotional security 
of the group overtakes the quest for insight, guiding concepts 
develop into slogans. When they are sounded, a kind of group 
identity is achieved, redeeming the loneliness which goes with 
the endless ambiguity and uncertainty of thinking. A feeling of 
topthemess replaces isolation, and the remainder of a common 
spiritual trust inherent in guiding concepts may fill the scientist- 
monads with new strength. Guiding concepts suggest a unity of 
purpose and a harmony of conviction which must provide quite 
re le rom the discomfiting though perhaps realistic perception 
Tn!irL Guiding concepts add an exclamation 

hesr- sentence which usually befits science 

frailties nf t-v. ®^P^asis succeeds well in hiding the usual 

^ noble rule. 

a categorical i objectivity in psychology had become 

scrutiny. Whe^reE^S ^ interdicting further 

mean uvo tWngs One .™P^^^^°nately, objectivity appears to 
should be independent 0/ ^ statement 
person. Objectivitv in tb? "momentary interests of any single 
hon, or a postulate. It sneL^n^r ^ declaration of inten- 

the distortions of thinltincr k ^ disposition for vigilance against 
the observer is so close t needs and states. Since 

cannot be fully eliminate a T hemg observed, subjectivity 

This postulate is purely form i i, a personal commitment 
specific and exclusive waTsnt ^boui 

objectivity also contains 7 j 1 The idea o: 

™t only due P“«doxity. Subjective distor 

o in ormation and the limitati ^^0 limit 

sub°”^‘ ocw idea in th^ instruments of obsei 
until objectivity hash creates a new era 0 
cen introduced through coir 
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mritfa others and through systematic checks. Objec 
iriqr is not identical with “correctness,” “evidence, or 

it is only a condition safeguarding them. 

. ' OUectivity as a postulate does not, of cours^ m ica 
WWW it is to be alined, as this must 
*e nSd of inquiry used, which >" ^ 

specific drcumstances of the h’o",eveq has 

“Objectivity’’ on the present psyc ° S j specific 

come to mean something entirely * ^ ‘ j to objec- 

method with the 

tivity, and that objectivity is y 1^ jjojeg into the 

In other words, the process of insight has 
methodology of measuremenn d,ae 

Gaining insight is certainly available for obser- 

It is not only dependent on e ^ 
vation at any given time, That each 5 “’’)'“ ° 

ing thought, on Jown conditions upon the 

inquiry, or each , ‘‘"Core tlun a tautology. V« them 

insight to be gained, is really f® , , ^ [jut the "'“‘'’'‘"f; . 

is a'widespread conviction m P^" „„[ding to that fu K 
insight must always be the same.^ 

consists of propositions 'vh.ch l«v^^^^^^,y,,, hwe not ^ 

and proven quantitatively, e c. science ot 

derived in this manner do n®' h*;g„;„j "'hat one do» no 
the more inexpensive ways of att. 

like, or cannot deal wit , w 

not science. . , . i historical pe^ lug 

The absence of f “oU js astound 

contemporary rtSorf" “Science happens 'f ” 
to construct a model of how sc.^^_j „ f "" “f'yem. 'n-em 

demands of the "Sorists. ™ ,he head 

ready and armed like Pa ngoristie argom a 

is.ap^parently no ifea - pr®fi!«: ^^-0 aPP™- 

mental casualness of a arc m a ^ ^lic runner- 

great deal has to happen^ ,„^ct and syst 

a certain segment o 
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The thread of insight weaves back and forth apparently without 
concern for expedience. For one step forward many things have 
to happen in several different and disparate comers; then they 
have to come together somehow. E. M. Forster’s magical motto, 
only connect,” expresses this very aptly. If we just knew how 
to make it happen! There are, in short, many stages in the prep- 
aration and the development of insight of which several are 
neither quantitative and experimental nor even very systematic. 
Yet there is much reason to believe that knowledge will not come 
about without them. 

The basic questions of rigorism are usually not touched upon 
en rigoristic standards are propounded: Is a psychology of 
operational definitions and of exact methods capable of com- 
preWing the vicissitudes of personality? Can it approximate 

cab™ *0 M “d conduct? That quantifi- 

OBV is nor admissible standards of psychol- 

anybodv °i °cd has never been proven by 

in the end based Ta pe™“l’ f ^ of ‘Wa kin'J. “ 

b a natural science and mnsr Psychology 

natural sciences Is an * Iberefore go by the rules of the 

Me more ^^antTrr “ 

usually more rigorous and orth T scientists are 

home rights.^ Either nc i ° those with established 

because only natural sciences ^ ^ natural science 

an argument over status sciences (this is in reality 

cnee” has no particular me science), or “natural sci- 

from which to distinguish k ^ sciences 

operations unbecomine to on ^ purely verbal 

profitable “ call plrolorf“^^-/'™''“'>cniuch more 
since it is continuously concen? behavorial science 

C"C<^ "ith social S) J„s “ ' ,i,"'f *'' ^Mols of experi- 
"Phete is no prejn communication of cul- 

does nor fir inm Psychology 

"'-‘het vslid no"r7an?hdp.“““' 
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A brorite tenet of rigorism is to insist on experimentaUn- 
' Aaoct for rfie predictive value of psychoanalysis. But w t 
^ (Wthodological prerequisites are not compauble with 

of psychoanalysis, nor with its J 

ii^««acLal (Dewey) logic? The 
Reaussaace used to denigrate the '’'S‘"‘!‘"^j“^J‘"’„(,nhwhile 
Ae natural sciences. TTey were ^^J^uetive 

huight could only be gained from a co 

rfastractions. Unable to see that ^vith particu- 

indispensable, that it would have to be c 
lara, and thus look relatively puny jn,c potential 

Platonic speculation, they failed to rec ' 
of empiricism, which some f<- ^""Tdou of thdr own 
to lead, at least in phys.es, to a "PP i^cisra bad become 
ideal of a science. By now, »f „n a univene of 

much more efficacious, being amj ,ys analogy 

methodical observation and “P' It 5iigg«« 

does not vouch for the expen proponents of rigo 

that the mechanical models, to w ^^jj^aonship to 
in psychology ^^ros to occur “ 

and sociology of insight. „ i keenly obsen t 
approach in science “'fiilf may contra ict^^ 

the next one in latency, “e however, in d.aW^ 

pend the former. As Pnr aj ,0 have its owm 

of uncertainty each step 
sary function in the end. 


NDERSTANDING AND OtPIA ' ,,|5volome,‘ 

, his criticism “f J""htb«S"fot ''>'^‘’Pf;°h/e"h?pmr in 


• Chapter XVIH- 
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among the professional writings of our time. At the end of a 
string of arguments, each demonstrating the utter and unredeem- 
able muddle of psychoanalysis, tribute is suddenly paid to Freud’s 
genius and to the many stimulating hypotheses he has left to 
future investigators. Perfunctory though this eulogy sounds, 
another variant of that characteristic “You-must-not-think-that-I 
do-not-appreciate, etc,,” the reader will still be baffled as to how 
psychoanal}^, emerging from a cloud-bank of brazen and in- 


ane spec tions, could have produced any valid hypotheses. He 

T- ^ wonder about the peculiar nature of science 

w c 00 ' askance at the disorderly conduct of psychoanalysis, 
ut IS somehow dependent on it for ideas. He may even be re- 
^ded f or a moment of the philosophers of Laputa, who for the 
g he on-gomg ardent should really be quoted in fuU.® 
tue of negativism sometimes has the unintended vir- 

lems of the idea whiA ifd ideological and social prob- 

is limited by E>^enck’s criticism 

psychotherapy and by his /T 
pwchoanalj^s like a man whol 

dislikes and looks away everv ti somebody he 

analytic propositions L that psj^cho- 

npon them, is dubious too ^ psychotherapy, based 

does, that Psychoanalytic suggests, as Eysenck 

extinction method of the km if combined with the 

^’hat the former is all about, ^ ^ Dnnlap, he has not grasped 

ratific chapter on the sci- 

Underttanding '>“cd on the dichotomy of 

E>-^=nch.UdLi„cflyu„l!““/- 7''= according tc 

'ng. But U'hat then is UndetsH’ a” T*' explain- 

ored- '"■'*'>« it and ^ d ^ Eysenck says, lifi 

1. » he also allows h leads to correc 

'» «Plain W ^ psychologist 

'"V should Undetsta^Z "r = pcclictions are posible 

® from psychology? 1 
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by fiat of definition Understanding is not p^chology, 
IS Supposing we turned it around and said No, 
''il^^et^anding is psychology, and Explaining (at least as it is 
^ io dm argument) is only a stepping stone toward Under 
ItailJmg? Much respectable support can be nrastere or 
DMition Dilthey, Beigson, Wilbara James, and others If Under- 
gtending matters in life, life, one would think, might aho matter 
to psychology, it might altogether be more prac 
Understandmg be a part of psychology 

From EysLk's and other rigorist of 

impression that only the paramctcis “ „(j theories 

bcmgcaned-'sc.ence--whdethestatnsofhm^^^^^^^^^^ 

at best remains doubtful Science ^ -,itnce and with the 
is shown This would leave us wit itt ^ jtd 

task of finding new terms for the ° (,j jnes 

an orderly comprehension of the .mount of agreement 

Eysenck speaks of the ,he 

on the mam points” concerning acquainrcd vith th« 

of science on which aU will 'tro“saennfic methodol 
writings of logicians and p i os p f opinion until " ^ 

ogy ’-No more is said about thu hate come 

find, tucked away m a be correct becaw' 

to appreciate that ‘scientific tru method” 

they have been arrived at „„surerocnt and pto' cn > 

truths then, are those arrived " b) the meth 

stansucs In other words, “/.gn.uon n manditoO }< 


n df ;,„ditoO I' 

i<iu&ui.a 111 • a - definition n 

ises I doubt very much that to 

eeras much more „jj be ih' ph''“*‘’P ’'f ,|,ose 

However that ma) ,„„sl} tn 

of 


seems much more coi»s* pniiu> j 

It more 

agreement is so ovenvhelnung ^ 

excluded must be the ones on h howcier are 

support her argoment Among * ,,„t .h« 

the leading men m the bebeie ”Vf 

authorities ends m some confu -o _ j,„„cnis T 

Frenkel Btunswik approaches tf 
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analysis successfully, by means of the conceptual tools of logical 
positivism * This is not the only possible and perhaps not an 
altogether satisfactory approach; but that is again a different 
question. Frenkel-Brunswik is keenly aware of the problems 
involved in the logical analysis of an immensely comprehensive 
system like psychoanalysis. Replete with new facets of experi- 
ence which had been made conscious for the first time, and full 
of the intimation of new relationships, it was obviously impro- 
vised in many respects out of conceptual odds and ends available 
at the time of its origin. Frenkel-Brunswik acknowledges many 
open questions in her study; Eysenck tolerates none in his. He 
does not really talk about the same problems. There is no space 
to consider the dimensions of his scientific criticism of psycho- 
ana ysis any further; in terms of a pre-scientific impression it 
simply appears that he dislikes the whole business. 
er\e\ Pteviously that intellectual orientations are in the 

on c°^tments. One may be attracted by the Uvely 

vagucnesrThe\ ^ approach, or irked by its 

be as offens'n ° conflict peculiar to psychoanalysis may 

before orTm Hegel Ls been 

^vhich the more^rtrirtrrditi^T 

There is no less comm^L categones do not envisage, 

mined, and grotvth-free of a static, predeter- 

in phenomenoloay qj. Eysenck proposes than 

choose is usualW detef • .T system one will 

for it are marshalled before all the good reasons 

one approach tvili 

for another running counter tn ^ argument 

science appr^CtT of one’s own. Tc 
to stand on one’s method it is not so much necessar) 

other peSs effort toward onder 

'"^»cnce P’^entisaa. Without it tb 

heuveeu venS ” r"™’' “"""on stock o 

* tisftt- IX. ^ cwn spleen would disappeai 
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The cross currents of this volume suggest "^''Lrholoev 
systematic methodology of qualitative proce me ra p 
If we assume that many if not the most vtt. -Jth 
psychology should deal are not “""I” mtasurcmcnt 

frame of reference we are left in a quan 
is enforced i tout prix, or whateve . On the other 

urement is stricken from the rreor an and not 

hand, those who insist on dealing wi .tgreof, often will 

merely with a censored and do e a Present 

not be able to get beyond an „f .hstaetet and 

day psychology, and especial y t examination of the log“ 
personality, are in want j g„a, deal more m con- 

of the qualitative approach. ^«e b p5j,,hol- 

temporary writing on the P ' “ . . jimost all qualkatne 
ogisL have so far utihzed. Th=P™^ " 

approaches, it seems to ,he moment one scratch 

uncertain; so are most quantianv that t 

their nice numerical he conditions m the 

reader does not know ^ „5„aUy does not kno 

ance of uncettainty and tim^ ^ 

much better. A logm topograph) of , and 

possible to establish, m it uncertainty relates, 

a grid of the condioons qualitaihe 

with which it vanes. ,he resu ^ tta- 

With such a code of lope ,ns,ca 


I wnicii lb V — . iianu a— !„««□ 01 

Wth such a code o p„,ver. Ins 

.roaches might J ^pressions. as . „tp,ak^ 

cent highly personal schema * „f phe- 

y might become mo«^ might one = '"P and 

, of e-vpenence. Onl) so ohe"^ p 1-1 
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from the words and from the repositories of accepted formula- 
tions to the immediate experience of conduct. In Rilke’s words: 

Do not put too much trust in books. They hold 
What has been, and may come. Go grasp 
What truly is. 
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Xhe iktcktion of this pSoIogists, a pirtur* 

sent, largely for the benefit penonahty theor)'- As a 

of current European perspecuv jl,5 ppen 

typical American psychologist who some 

at the time this is P“Xnd m 

immediate personal reactions. I opic i 

rience of deji vu, a feelmg tha jh^; very moch 

psychology over ttventy X”” . ® . [,aps natural ^ ^ 
fhLame^s they were then what is a linle^re 

of papers l^gcly » y ^ f^^'^l.r/haptars, 

we are stiU fighting behavior, "f ““P' d,t- 

■wissemchjft, of wondering ^ differ fmm 


ytssevsehaft, of ^vondcring rh di/Tcr 

understanding.” We ^ ;„d whether 
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over has substantially advanced our understanding of them. Could 
this book have been written as well in 1925 or in 1900 as today? 
The thought is a sobering one, and while most of us would say 
No, it could not have been written then, because there are 
important new developments reported in it,” still our “No” must 
be a rather hesitant one and our expectations for future develop- 
ment of personality study must, on the basis of the last twenty- 
five years, remain rather modest. 

My second immediate impression probably arises from a 
abit of mind which has developed from reading projective 
protocols. It is simply that different perspectives on personality 
theory seem to be in part projections- e.g., the product of the 
wW ^ cultural orientations as well as the data on 

a nercf! T based. After all, trying to formulate 

into anTraK ' ‘tying to read meaning 

fo Jof™ ar“"'":- -‘y Me avadable in the 

to read menn' • ^ systematic knowledge” and yet we try 

tehet ntrseras'*' = P^^^y natntal 

tesnlt reBccts as much om T projection, the 

"facts” objectively “out there’ ’"rb''^ 

for the FrencVi one could make a case 

constructs (Zazzo'l tVi absolute clarity and rationality of 
struct or hypothesis tentati^ wilhngness to adopt a con- 

fcads to further research (E^ ^ b^wever imperfect so long as it 
polarities, for “feelinc Gutman preference for 

models (Lersch and Wellek^^^°^^^^ person and for hierarchical 
more or less charactericrlo * tendencies represent 

common in each of thesp thinking about the wmrld 

y anthropologists and othcre^^S . S described 

t he consequences of fU’ • 

tect, arc two-fold: first, as we ^ it should prove cor- 

cultural biases, wT of our often uncon- 

wav should be more reluct ^ better position to control 

>«« uut°u““"® “ *= way Ms' '''u PMticulai 

have gained some cmJ 1 ^ organized, ai 

'^'^bural perspective. Sec 
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9Dd, we csn escape the dilemma of mh- 

Cnltural onentations into o^ material yd 
gaity of the stimulus-m other word , y 
«dare by which projection and ‘“’f; ®he ambi- 
llboratory to perception and cog accmmilating 

gmty of the snmulus m this case means, of co^e, 
eystemaoc factual knowledge about P™”" jajt of my 

It w to the last point 

chapter, because there are arguments r S^ a„j 

ume, and particularly m the con ri knou ledge 

Eysenclrf on how we are to go a Itgitraiate concern 

Questions keep arising What is ‘ ^ of psychology or 
of personality psychology’ s Arc the methods of »- 

is It not’ What about f/„etsonility’ VVhat are the 

ence leally applicable to all f’P^ of these are big >»“ 
methods of science ° adequately m a ^ j 

issues which can hardly be tjojjed much more a eq 
and which, at any rate, couM „s put them as ^ [ 

by philosophers and P^^rf coSng 

the moment and ask outs the task 

mindedlyi) as possible howo g onahty The 

systematic information about hunia^ P obviotn ’od^' 
such a self-examination may ^^oJ, because 

naive, but, if so, it will e ’ agree » 

be reminded of the 'i®'" ^ ^es T"”!''™"' J ,!,« many “f 
agree about so many co P ols, ‘^ijod on mmmder- 
- tying to describe th«e „,ght 

big issues will diss p^ccove What ^ ^ ^ scicn'Ct 


big issues will " oove ^Vhat o'.o-^ ^ ^,„.or 
iding or too /„^c dcsctipt">" „ ,ctmg 

described as a kind ond does uiU I” 

tested in human natu oxposi'io"; th ^^,.fc 

: a scientist For purpo « “ ^j,„o„al stages 
anmed around three famV 


• Qiaptcr XVI 

tauprcr xvin 
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method, i.e., observation, classification, and drawing inferences 
about relationships. 


OBSERVATION 

scientists, are first and foremost natu- 

reco^al listen to them, 

everv nnnV^ S^^^s or their speech, test them, and poke into 

into every wmTr Tthl^'™^ ^ geologist pokes 

psvcholotii«-c K t- surface. No one doubts that 

of observation Ttire T different lands 

tion only as a means of fio^ who use observa- 

of human nature- Ki r • illustrations for various theories 

return to observation to II ^l^^ys begin and 

Secondly, we must distinffJishnKV^''^-”'^’'^”^ for his science. 

At the abstract level such A' • from non-observation, 

but at the concrete level rB be difhcult to make, 

rion” which are all too cn kinds of “non-observa- 

brst IS the hypothetical e^amX^^n psychology. The 

uar>' cases of sailors who dn books are full of imagi- 

of children who do or do H ° wanting to go to sea, 

of individuals with a srr l^^^P playing with a toy 

'vish or desire, and of carS?^ this or that 

ro situations created in our im reactions of individuals 

P of course, have a place hypothetical exam- 

IT r? '^^Sht they are not obser- 

pamcularly since they may creS ^ ^1° 

popuHeT''- we h^m! ^bich do noi 

<^ist in facrs^V^'^^^ l^nds of enough tc 

personality ^ ^vorry about deT**'^^^ 
perhaps have a ^toducts of our im Psychology o: 

but not for the for their r shoulc 

bctional people creaTe'''°'' 
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Another kind of “non-observation” is the “secondao' source, 
by which I mean somebody else’s opinion about human nararc. 
It is possible to write books on petsonality-and 1 fear there tm 
been many of them-which do Utde more than . 

reconcile, or show the contradictions in vanous peop 
about human nature without reference Ijidne their 

the worst habits psychologists have is 
students read) the views (as opposed to j Z- 

chologists. In this way we “ ‘f™„ovcd from the rich 
rower in our focus, and more and • _ be obscn’cd and 
variety of human experience and c avio theories and 

built into our science. Again, ° ajj place until obscr- 

hypotheses has a place, but it sho J Other- 

vation has given us enough facts _ 

wise, it is a case of the blind observauon >nd 

A third distinction must be ^ , classificadon. Whjn 

our next stage in scientific "^protocol or notices ihri 

a psychologist looks at a ^ ^hen he begins to code 

a subject is smiling, he or infe« .b=t/ « ^ 

and classify the material m the p j of ana) 

is happy from his smile, he “’"f, Jo since Wellek contend 

Therfi; likely to be some argument h'^ ,„non tha 

hat we perceive directly -t o^y ^,^,0 be cons,d«e^ 

oes with it. If so, the perceive , _ ,,,„,ficanon p 

. - a ..'nrl ral 


rrceived emotion poo^ 

rt of the observation 'is one on 

rely this is an empiriM F joi, dirtoUy. „ 

enner, for example, has 


hat inner state a object oorreedy. ,.i,h 

:c whether the obseix'« P ^ ^oes m 'b' ' ^ t such 

--bed indwidua ^ , o 


hethcr the ^ y^nces m s«cn 

many marked soems deae 

hich people perceive c ^ ‘"^fsLpIe. I" “ 

ireeption involves ^.jrion pote . oft often eorre^ 
m to belong under probahl) ^ stranee') 

oicry peseepdon f ^ ,e.o our oxprr«« 

an incorrect, tiur a /rom 

correct perceptions may 
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behavior. For example, a friend of mine was once riding in. the 
back of a truck with a group of Chinese soldiers in China. The 
road was bumpy and he kept hitting his head rather painfully on 
t e side of the truck. Each time he did so the Chinese laughed, 
and he began to pow quite angry at the thought that they were 
amused at his misery. Later, after he knew more about Chinese 
manners, he discovered that their laughter signified an effort to 
e^e s discomfort and not amusement at all. The smile is the 
tV. indicating amusement or polite- 
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a complete psychology must include not only the 
^ipmWlons of overt sexual behavior as recorded by Ford and 
aid by Kinsey,!® but also the perceptual aspects of semal 
^Moence as recorded by psychoanalysts like Freud, by p c 
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of modem recording devices is far greater than a “mere” im- 
provement in technique; they permit us to study \yhat happened 
after the event under optimal “viewing” conditions. We can 
cheerfully discard our old requirement that two or more persons 
should have observed a given event before we accept its exist- 
ence, since that was never a guarantee of good recording any- 
way. Two people may be harder to fool than one, but there are 
many instances when they have been. 

Unfortunately, a great deal of personality psychology is not 
based on public information. When a Rorschach expert or a 
graphologist loolcs at his material and draws conclusions or makes 
predictions about the person’s behavior, even though those pre- 
dictions may be correct, he may not be able to tell us on what 
cues he was basing his judgment. To this extent the data are not 
pubhc. When a psycWatrist comes from an interview with a 
patient and draws inferences about the subject’s state of mind, 
he, too, may not be able to specify correctly what actual 
responses of the subject he was using in order to form his judg- 
ment. It is for this reason that in recent years there has been so 
much stress in the United States on recording of psychiatric 
interviews, so that other people would have access to at least 
some of the data (only the verbal part, to be sure) on which 
the ps>'chiatrist bases his conclusions. We have learned that no 
matter how honest, or how “objective” the psychiatrist (or psy- 
chologist) is, he is still a person, a product of his culture, and 
will tend to see in the interview to some extent what he expects 
to SCC.8 It is only when other people have a chance to see the 
same data that the opportunity for real science begins. Naturally 
I am not contending that intuitive syntheses of many implicit 
cues in an mterv'iew have no value. They are the very essence of 
clinical practice without which the world would be a lot worse 
off. They also may provide an absolutely essential preliminary 
to discovering the categories of classification and their interrela- 
tionships to be used in coding and relating the data. I am for the 
moment considering the interview only as it provides observa- 
tional data-in other words, in respect to the first step in scienti- 
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fic analysis, and not to the second and third steps treated iater. 

Tills brings us to the criterion of repeatabiiity of observadons 
which has ied to much iiveiy disagreement from Lewin'= down 
to Franks* and Weiiekf in the present voirnne. Repeatabiiity is 
not a primary requirement of sciendfic observadon. There are 
occasions when repeatability is not necessary 
sions when even though it occurs, it do« not ^^^hsh *e e^t- 
ence of an observed datum. kVhen a mbject ^ 
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first, and therefore see the same tWngs. Repeatability is no sub- 
stitute for making data public. On the other hand, repeated data 
may provide an easier basis for drawing inferences. If a subject 
repeatedly tells stories with achievement imager>^ m them or it 
he repeatedly rubs his nose, we may feel that these facts have 
more importance for drawing inferences about the subject s per- 
sonality, although this will not always be true. Also, it is correct 
to contend that if we repeat exactly the conditions of observa- 
tion on a person who has not been changed by the first obser- 
vation in any relevant way, or who is identical to the first person 
observed, we ought to get the same result. The assumption of 
similarity of people and conditions holds approximately enough, 
however, only so long as we are dealing with relatively periph- 
eral phenomena such as conditioned responses, certain cognitive 
phenomena, or perhaps even some emotional and motivational 
aspects appropriate to people from the same culture. In other 
instances it may be impossible to duplicate the original conditions 
of observation even on the same persons since they were a rela- 
tively unique combination of circumstances. This should not dis- 


may a psychologist any more than it dismays an astronomer to 
observe a particular comet in a particular constellation only once. 
The need for repeatability of observations or “test reliability” has 
been greatly exaggerated by American psychologists, who might 
better be emphasizing the need for public observations. 

Observation should also be systematic. As psychologists we 


may start out by being naturalists, simply observing the stream 
of behavior or reported experience as it occurs, but we soon find 
that this is inefficient. Some types of behavior occur so rarely 
in the natural order of events that we take steps to elicit them 
artificially by certain critical test situations. Psychological tests 
may be considered attempts to sample thoughts or behavior 
more or less systematically. Like chemists, psychologists want 
to develop critical tests so as to determine which of several char- 
acterisucs a person has, a determination which might be quite 

difficffit or even imposrible to make simply by observing the 
natural stream of behavior. 
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in terms of emotionality, activity, and primary and secondary 
“ramifications,” he may not be telUng ns anything about the 
psychology of personality, but a good deal about the social 
psychology of the French people and the way in which they 
tend to perceive human nature * When Gilbert reports that phe- 
nomenological research showed Lersch that one of the two basic 
themes of “the orectic intention” is that of “being an individual,”t 
we cannot properly evaluate the conclusion until similar phe- 
nomenological research has been done by individuals outside our 
Western Christian tradition which has so stressed the importance 
of “being an individual ” I am not arguing that Lersch or any- 
one else consciously selected his inner experiences to fit a Cluris- 
tian preconception: it is enough for my case to stress the fact 
that any person growing up in Western culture must have ab- 
sorbed the stress the culture places on “being an individual,” 
whether or not he accepts tlus value consciously or is a prac- 
ticing Christian. To make the point as vividly as possible, would 
skilled phenomenological research by a monk at a Tibetan lama- 
sery yield the same basic theme? Perhaps. Knowledge of the 
lesser stress that Buddhism puts on the importance of being an 
individual at least suggests that the source of this category for 
describing experience may have been the Western Christian 
background of the psychologist. It may stiU be a good category 
for describing the strivings of Western man, (in fact, Nuttin’s 
analysis and my research on the achievement motive^^ stress a 
similar dimension of personality), but we ought to be cautious 
about universalizing the categories which describe our experience 
quite naturally, without carefully considering whether we can 
legitimately do so in cross-cultural perspective. 

To take an even more concrete example, many contemporary 
erman psychologists, including several of the authors in this 
volume, stress the importance of the concept of will, presumably 
because It is a useful way of categorizing many of the observa- 
tions wh ich German phenomenological researchers make. Curi- 

* Chapter VI. 

■i-aiapter Xlll. 
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ously enough, the concept of will or will power, although com- 
mon enough in folk psychology m the United States fifty yc^ 
ago, has disappeared without a trace m contemporary sacnufic 
psychology in the United States (although it is creeping back 
incognito as “ego strength’) Part of the reason for Urn 
pearance undoubtedly lies m .he fact that American 
Le not been doing the kind of perceptual re^areh 
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unconsciously. In the United States it has been 
psychologist to abdicate his position as a source of catep 
(because perhaps he has been more suspicious of his own biases), 
and to work instead in terms of the categories chosen by the man 
in the street. As good democrats should (!), Americans re)ect 
the unconscious biases of the judge (the elite) in favor of the 
unconscious biases of the masses or our subjects. For example, 
suppose one had the task of defining the category “psychologist. 
The chances are that American psychologists would never 


attempt to do this theoretically or analytically for fear of inject- 
ing their own biases and own personal experience into the defini- 
tion at which they arrived. What would they do instead? They 
would probably adopt some social definition, say membership 


in the American Psychological Association, and then go out to 
discover the characteristics of such members as compared with 
men in general. This seems like a more objective procedure 
because one can say exactly how these people called psychologists 
behave differently from other people who are not called psychol- 
ogists, and apparently nowhere has subjective judgment entered 
into the definition of the category. Of course, such a conclusion 
simply involves self-deception, and the quickest way of showing 
it would be to repeat the experiment in Russia or perhaps in Ger- 
many. There, it is reasonably safe to predict, we would discover 
that people called psychologists would behave and think in dif- 
ferent ways from those called psychologists in the United States. 
And we still do not have a stable definition of a psychologist. In 
other words, the categorization formulated by public opinion or 
people in general is no more nor less subjective than the cate- 
gorization of individual judges. In both cases the categories often 
reflect the more or less unconscious value assumptions of the 
ciffture. Let me repeat that it may be worthwhile to know by 
this device what the value assumptions of the culture are because 
^ch knowledge contributes to social psychology, but it is not 

pcrsmaht7^"°^''^ categories for describing human 
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Hov) then should noe arrive at out categories? In a sense, 
there is no way to answer such a question. How did Newton 
arrive at his categories for handling physical phenomena.’ How 
did Mandelejeff and Meyer arrive at their classification for the 
^periodic table of elements so useful in chemistry? There arc 
obviously no rules that one can lay down. Ultimately it is a mat- 
ter of genius or luck or both. However, there arc two immediate 
or practical criteria which wiU at least indicate whether a cate- 
gory once chosen is of any use or not. They are suggested jn the 
following quotation from van Lennep's contribution:* A theme 
is any part of o protocol content rvhieh ctm be .sol.ted._h« a 
satisfactorily high reliability of scoring, and occurs 
cantly greaJer frequency in one rvell-defiued group « eomp«d 
with another.” He is speaking here, of 
as a method of categorizing story content, but -uluity 

be generaUzed. The first criterion he^-;; 
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type” categories which do no more than classify the data 
w to some system which allows easy reference, but which 
based on peripheral rather than key aspects of the data. ^ 

The question of importance brings us to our nexY criterion 
which I prefer to caE relational fertility. It is what van Lennep 
is referring to when he states that a theme should occur “with 
significantly greater frequency in one well-defined group as 
compared with another.” If a theme or category varies from one 
group to another, it is variable, and if you measure it, you ca.n 
begin to make predictive statements about it, such as that it will 
occur more frequently under some conditions than others. It is 
for tins reason that a category should have the middle-level com- 
plexity referred to above. If it is too broad, such as “uses words, 
“moves,” or “acts like a human being,” it may be of very little 
use in predicting individual or group differences. If it is too 
specific, such as “name begins vdth O,” “scratches his left ear,” 
or “time spent eating,” it may be useful for describing only the 
particular fact in question and may not be related to anything 
else. For example, for a long time it could not be found that a 
movement response to a Rorschach inkblot was related to any- 
thing else. It is true that those most intimately connected with 


the Rorschach technique insisted that it was a sign of creativity, 
but every attempt to relate the presence of such a sign to other 
types of creativity in artistic or scientific spheres resulted in fail- 
ure.^®- It could be coded reliably enough, but it was not a rela- 
tionally fertile category. However, Barron has recently shown 
that movement responses on the Rorschach are related to per- 
ceived or judged creativity,^ a fact which tends to clear up a 
mystery. On the one hand, we now have a basis for understand- 
ing why people who work with the Rorschach felt that such 
subjects were high in creativity, and on the other hand, we can 
un erstand why no relationships had been found between move- 
ment responses and creative perfomance, since there is no neces- 
^uuection between people w’ho are perceived as creative 
and those who are creative performers. In other words, at least 
m this culture, the cues we are responding to when we make a 
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judgment of ‘'creative" are not neccssanly associated with actual 
creativity Now , after Barron’s discovery, the mot ement response 
on the Rorscliach has some relanonal fertility it tells us which 
jaeople will tend to be perceived as crcanve and this may he a 
nseful thmg to know 
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constructs— their variables in terms of which they propose to 
describe the culture— and by and large they seem to be fertile, 
important variables. Personality psychologists can do likewise in 
dealing with individuals: they can “soak” themselves in the data, 
as it were; then they can form their constructs; and finally they 
can begin to refine the defimrions of the constructs until coding 
reliability can be obtained. It is this last tedious yet absolutely 
essential step— the step wdth w'hich American psychologists often 
begin instead of end— that all too often both social anthropolo- 
gists and characterologists omit. Having discovered the variables, 
they do not then proceed to develop ways of coding them reli- 
ably and relating them systematically. 

process can also be aided bv using the gi'oup 
rences method recommended by van Lennep. It is particu- 
My vduabk applied to diSerent cultures. As our discussion 
with conr'^ ^ ^nionstrated, one of the most serious weaknesses 
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the most subtle, the most profound analyses based on clinical 
observation as to what consumtcs symbolism only to tocovcr 
*at these categories do not really capture the ^ss'ntial Met- 
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tile constructs, and not valid or invalid constructs, and certainly 

not “invalid” behaviors. 

Do ’we have to count in order to arrive at an important inethod 
of classifying data? It is at this point that Eysenck and Wellek 
appear to have misunderstood each other in their discussion in 
the present volume of how to decide whether or not an in i- 
vidual has a choleric temper. Wellek argues that you do not need 
to know how many times he blows up a week in order to make 
the classification, whereas Eysenck states that judgments^ are 
notoriously unreliable unless you do know exactly such things. 

In a sense they are both right and both wrong. From the point 
of view adopted here, setting up the category of “choleric tem- 
per” and deciding whether a particular instance of behavior falls 
into that category is an act of human judgment and does not, 
of course, involve counting in the ordinary sense of the term. It 
is exactly similar to the procedure followed by van Lennep in 
setting up a category of “themes of contrast” and deciding 
whether a particular section of a protocol belongs under that 
category, or by rat psychologists in setting up a category of 
“cats a pellet” and deciding that a particular animal has performed 
this response. Needless to say, the ease and success with which 
such an act of classification can occur depends on how explicit 
the criteria are, so that any attempt to set up a definition that 
would enable you to classify individuals (as opposed to episodes) 
as choleric would have to involve many simpler discriminations, 
among which would undoubtedly be frequency of choleric epi- 
sodes. For it is also correct to say that making a decision as to 
whether or not a particular event belongs under a category is a 
presence-absence or o-i distinction which is the basis of all sys- 
tems of counting. In other words, if you can classify reliably, 
you can also count, and why not count since it gives you added 
information? For example, to count is the best method of answer- 
ing such questions as: How many themes of contrast are there 
m this person’s protocol? How choleric is this individual? There 
may be objections on the grounds that counting the number of 
instances m which a subject shows behavior which we classify 
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as choleric is not a very important way of judging hoi» choicnc 
he “reall) ’ is, since a judge is in a much better position to j)!! 
thesize a variety of cues into a more adequate oi cr all cstmuic of 
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to take more than one variable into account-, they are unreliable 
because they are often influenced by past expenence or other 
characteristics of the judges. For example, from the time of Ax^- 
totle we have knowm that judgments of temperature will depend 
on the temperature to which the person was exposed just e- 
fore he makes his judgment of the new milieu. If all our judges 
had just been in an air-conditioned room before malung their 
estimates of the temperature outdoors, their average judgment, 
while still reliable, would deviate even further than usual from 
the reading on the column of mercury. So the physicist prefers 
his column of mercury, however “insensitive” it may be to 


such things. 

In the personality situation the judge is even more influenced 
by his background— e.g., his experiences, his culture, and his own 
personality structure. Nowhere is this more true than in judging 
intensity of a characteristic in another person. If a judge is al- 
lowed to make a rating as to how intense a person’s achievement 
motivation is from reading a protocol, we know that his answer 
will depend on his own achievement motivation, his experience 
with extremes in this dimension, his statistical sophistication, his 
cultural background, and all sorts of other factors that influence 
the standards in terms in which he makes the judgment. There- 
fore, as van Lennep points out, a simple count of frequency at 
least gives us an objective measure of something which is not 
a hopeless mixture of a variety of unknown cues to which the 
judges are responding, plus a variety of personal and cultural 
factors influencing this judgment. We accept the fact that such 
a measure is insensitive because it does not represent a synthesis 
of cues, just as a physicist accepts the fact that the thermometer 
reading is insensitive. In short, personality psychology would be 
a lot better off if psychologists would throw away their rating 
scales for intensity of variables and would stick to classifying 
and counting. 

Another orell-arora issi/e in this area is whether the classify- 
ing observer and the subject observed can be one and the serme 
person. In other words, can a person observe his own perceptual 
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states and classify them into whatever categories he has chosen for 
purposes of analysis^ Again let us bypass some of the thorny theo- 
retical aspects of this question and look at it practically. So long as 
an individual is simply reporting on his states of consciousness as 
accurately and naively as posable, more or less as current phe- 
nomenological research demands, he is providing us vith primary 
data which is of basic importance in building a science of 
alicy. He is, however, telling us something about himself, a u 
his attitudes, his values, his way of looking at the 
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dea^g with another person’s protocol. We are 
with another mdividual’s reported experiences as a P™i^« 
system, but it is really difficult, if not impossible, to do this with 
our own. So, for what may turn out to be purely practical tea- 
sons, it is better not to categorize observations on one s sell, a 
least not at the time the observations are being made. 


INFERENCES AND RELATIONSHIPS 

After the data have been collected and coded, the next step 
is to test our coding system by checking to see what empirical 
relationships there are among our various categories. In other 
words, it is part of the economizing task of science to make ‘ if 
a, then b” statements. There is no need to review all the methods 
by which psychologists and other scientists have learned to make 
and check such statements. Let it suffice to repeat some of the 
things Franks has already said on this point: statements of rela- 
tionships should be explicit and precise enough to be testable, 
and they should follow the ordinary rules of logic. It is certainly 
correct, as Franks suggests, that if for logical reasons or for lack 
of precision there is no possible way in which our hypotheses 
could be proved wrong, we are not entertaining scientific 
hypotheses but articles of faith. Applications of the rules of 
statistical inference are simply instances of applications of general 
rules of logic, and anyone who objects to statistical inference is 
basically objecting to logical inference. It is true, of course, that 
statistics like logic can be applied in the wrong way or to unim- 
portant problems, but this seems no reason for objecting to statis- 
tics as such. It would be a little bit like objecting to figures 
because liars can figure. It is also worth emphasizing that statis- 
tics are used primarily at the third stage of the scientific proc- 
ess. They certainly do not provide the basic observational data 
(stage i), and may wrongly, in many instances, determine the 
form in which the data are collected, though they are of great as- 
sistance in helping organize or "lay out” the primary data in tables 
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once they have been collected. Anyone who has spent as many 
hours as I have recently poring over a volnmc like Heicliel- 
heim’s WirtsclmStsgcschichte dcs Attawm would easily be con- 
vinced of that. Here there is a profusion of primary data, Bch 
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have had mothers who stress independence training, and to show 
an interest in certain risk-taking enterprises largely centered in 
business occupations. Since we know that these relationships 
exist, at least among American subjects, when we find an Amer- 
ican subject with a high n Achievement score we feel safer in 
hypothesizing that he had such and such a kind of mother, that 
he is likely to be interested in business, and that he is likely to 
work harder in certain situations than we did before the research 
was done. These are still only hypotheses, of course, which have 
to be checked in the individual case, but we certainly have a 
firmer basis for making them than before. 


SUMMARY 


The position taken in this chapter is that much of the current 
controversy about personaUty is a waste of time, including per- 
haps my own rather naive attempt to simplify matters. What 
we should be doing is coUecting our data, classifying it, and 
attempting to establish teladonships among out categories and 
ckKifications. Instead we ate lazy about collecting data, being 
satisfied all too often with a lot of cues picked up unconsciously 

rarenn'? ourselves. Our 
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him to mention the immense personal contribution that he him- 
self has made to international understanding among psycholo- 
gists. In the latter part of the nineteenth century there were few 
who claimed the title of “psychologist.” There Avere physicists, 
like Fechner, and economists, like John Stuart Mill, and medi- 
cal men, like Charcot, whose interests included psychology; but 
there was no science, no profession, and certainly no organiza- 
tion that could be called psychological. It was not until 1889 that 
“psychologists” assembled for the first time, in Paris under the 
presidency of Alfred Binet, to share their discoveries and their 
plans. Most of these “psychologists” were officially identified 
with philosophy, with medicine, or with one of the traditional 
sciences, but they had a common field of interest. Since then 


there have been periodic international meetings of psychologists. 
World War I dissolved the international fraternity, but commu- 
nications were re-estabUshed at Oxford in 1923. World War II 
produced another split, but in Edinburgh in 1948 and in Stock- 
holm in 1951 it was demonstrated anew that science loiows no 
national boundaries. The Montreal Congress was held during 
e ^riod of the cold war,” but the warm reception accorded 
om Russian colleapes, and the generous contribution that they 
emse ves made, is ample evidence that communication across 
the iron Curtain is not impossible. 

. .. ^ fotemational Union of Scientific Psychology was offi- 
aUy created m 195,. fe stated purpose is to develop “studies 

soda “ p^chology, whether biological or 

oft;uZ„ ” The mer^bership 
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and particularly since World WaiV Ae ^7 

ii, the situation has changed. 
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areas deserved most to be represented at an international con- 
gress. Its second task was to persuade an outstanding representa- 
tive of each area to act as organizer of a session; and this was not 
always easy. The final and most difiicult task was the selection 
of the most appropriate participants. These had to be distin- 
guished leaders of their fields, but they had to be distributed 
geographicaUy; subsidies had to be found for those from over- 
seas; drafts of papers had to be circulated in advance; volunteered 
papers on topics outside the compass of the plan had to be politely 

Si™ f of trans- 

f “Sr. S “ ™ =“ “"f ““"S at timet, 

m wSrttn demonstrated that such a plan can be made 

for the futurZ^ suggested that it might well set a pattern 

being successfully SZo™ E “"’““"“““on "'Oro 
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municadon in psychology, facilitated by the international con- 
gresses, by volumes such as this, by a more systematic inter- 
change of publications, by cooperative international research, 
and by other means developed by the International Union. Mon- 
treal represented a notable step in this direction. One noted with 
regret, however, that the sessions were dominated by psychol- 
ogists from North America and the countries of Western Europe. 
The important contribution of the Russian delegation has been 
mentioned, and there were scattered but s.gmficant conm u- 
tions from Japan, India, the Near East, South Afnca, Latm Amer- 
iea, Australia, and New Zealand; but none of *«= qua 
titatively in proportion to the importance o t c 
represent. If psychology is to be truly a ^ American 

break down the parochialism not only o e 
but also of the whole Western ^ 

The values in internationalism are obvio , j 

gets, internationalism * J^VrSi^identh^ 
another’s assumptions to ^ shudders at 

common problems and goals. This “ ® . should emerge 

the thought that from all this -7;“ „ ,he thought 

a paUid eclectism; and one „s,io„al ttadirion 

that through the sheer power o , science. Psychol- 

should establish its hegemony •" J syehologists, of aU 

ogy is still too young to be cannot establish 

people, should know that a ^^^Ty. Where men, even ■" 
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small numbers, arc thinking a ^l^t for ma 

that are worthy of considerauon. 0« ^ ,^^1 
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Lh other’s approaches not as „ recooded bat 

as different, not necessarily to be eonq 
to be understood. 
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